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A  FEW  FIRST  WOEDS. 

Great  is  our  faith  in  Medicine  :  we  have  the  most  im- 
pHcit  confidence  in  the  use,  the  proper  use,  however, 
of  drugs;  in  the  medicinal  virtues  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed  by  a  merciful  God,  for  the  alleviation 
of  sufi'ering,  and  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Easy  would  it 
be  to  give  a  hst,  and  a  long  hst,  too,  of  well-proved  and 
well-to-be-trusted  medicinal  agents,  which  any  or  every 
medical  man,  who  understands  the  science  and  practice 
of  his  profession,  ought  to  be  able  to  endorse. 

Trne,  these  medicines  will  not  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  in  all  places  and  cases,  answer  the  just 
expectations  of  the  prescriber,  however  great  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  it  woidd  be  wonderful  if  they  did ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  if  the  drug  be  genuine,  if  its  mode 
of  action  and  its  administration  be  understood,  and  if 
the  case  be  a  suitable  one,  it  will  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  the  phpician,  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  patient. 

With  this  confession  of  our  faith  in  legitimate 
medicine,  we  introduce  ourselves  to  our  readers,  more 
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especially  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  many,  and 
some  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  to 
decry  the  power  of  drugs,  and  to  declare  their  "no 
faith  in  medicine."  We  should  be  sorry  to  trust  a 
physician  who  made  such  a  declaration  ;  and  when  the 
laity  utter  it,  we  come  to  one  of  the  two  conclusions, 
either  that  they  have  had  very  little  illness,  or  have  been 
very  badly  treated. 

Now,  firm  faith  in  the  practice  of  that  art  of  heahng 
which  is  founded  upon  the  experiences  and  successes, 
aye,  and  the  failures  too,  of  our  predecessors,  upon 
the  scientific  investigations  and  rational  deductions  of 
the  present  race  of  medical  men,  by  no  means  involves 
faith  in  it  to  do  everything  for  heaUh  restoration  in  all 
cases ;  much  it  can  do,  and  in  the  greatest  extremities 
of  human  suffering ;  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  there  are  times  when  we  may  safely  say,  not  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  for  that  would  be  ungrateful,  but 
let  us  put  it  quietly  by  for  a  season,  and  seek  health  in 
more  congenial  and  pleasanter— for  physic,  generaUy,  is 
not  pleasant— ways.    Let  us  look  for  it  amid  the  ozone- 
laden  breezes  of  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  dry,  hght, 
inspiriting  air  of  the  mountain  side,  far  away,  or  as  far 
away  as  we  can,  from  town  smoke  and  town  cares ;  in 
short,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  some  of  the  Health 
Resorts  which  form  the  subject  of  our  little  book. 

Somewhat  strange  is  it  that,  with  railroads  and  steam- 
boats crowded  all  summer  long,  with  roads  thronged  by 
tourists,  and  with  winter  residences  sought  by  mvahds 
without  number,  there  is  yet  no  popular  work  upon  tlie 
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subject  of  Health  Resorts  generally,  to  which  reference 
can  be  made.  Local  "  Guide  Books"  there  are  in 
abundance,  and  purely  professional  works,  such  as  the 
standard  "  Climate,"  by  Sir  James  Clark,  and,  the  less 
technically  written  volumes  of  Dr.  Edwin  Lees,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  book  which  those  intending  to  be 
on  the  move,  either  for  health  or  pleasure,  can  take  up 
and  say  "  Let  us  see  where  we  shall  go."  The  following 
little  work  is  intended,  in  some  degree,  to  supply  this 
want ;  much  of  it  is  written  from  personal  experience 
gathered  during  the  brief  holidays  of  a  medical  man  in 
active  practice ;  as,  however,  few  have  either  time  or 
opportunity  to  make  an  universal  tour  of  England,  the 
author  has  availed  himself  of  the  kind  services  of  friends, 
as  well  as  of  other  sources  of  information,  to  give  correct 
sketches  of  some  of  the  localities.  Mark  the  word 
"  sketches,"  for  it  expresses  the  design  of  the  book, 
which  is  not  set  forth  as  a  complete  guide,  but  rather 
as  a  guide-post,  pointing  the  way  to,  and  giving  some 
idea  of  the  locahty  most  Hkely  to  alFord  health  and 
pleasure  to  the  individual  consultee.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  intended  to  be  the  guide  where  serious 
illness  calls  for  medical  judgment,  and  very  well- 
considered  judgment  too,  as  to  the  choice  of  locality, 
chmate,  or  mineral  water.  The  public  are  generally  but 
little  informed  on  the  subject  in  question,  and  it  is  one 
on  which  medical  men  often  make  mistakes.  Indeed  it 
is  difficult  for  a  medical  man  residing  at  a  distance,  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  effects  of  soil,  climate, 
and   mineral  water  upon   disease  and  constitution. 
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although  he  may  be  well  able  to  advise  upon  the  subject 
generally.  We  would  repeat  here,  what  is  said  more 
than  once  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that,  in  case  of 
illness,  an  invalid,  whilst  following  the  counsel  of  his  or 
her  trasted  medical  attendant,  ought,  always,  on  going 
to  a  Health  Resoi-t  for  health  reasons,  to  add  to  the 
advice  which  sent  them  from  home,  that  of  some  medical 
man  of  reputation  resident  in  the  locahty  they  have  been 
sent  to.  None  but  local  practitionei-s  can  be  fidly  con- 
versant with  the  requirements  to  be  observed,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  made  the  best  of,  and  even  a  single 
consultation  may  make  the  difference  between  benefit 
derived,  and  time  saved,  or  the  reverse. 

The  standard  book  on  British  chmate  and  Health 
Eesorts  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  cannot  be  by  one 
man  ;  a  flying  visit  to  a  place,  testing  and  tasting,  and 
bathing  in  the  water,  or  looking  over  the  squares  and 
crescents,  can  give  no  adequate  idea,  or  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  a  trustworthy  guide.  A  thorough  work  on  the 
subject  must  be  a  compilation  from  succinct  reports,  or 
short  treatises  furnished  by  one  or  more  of  the  most 
competent  practitioners  of  each  locality ;  or,  better  stiU, 
by  a  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  excellent  pub- 
lication "  Harrogate  and  its  Resources,"  of  which  so 
large  advantage  has  been  taken  in  the  following  pages. 
The  principal  drawback  to  a  work  so  compiled  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  natm-al  tendency  of  each  individual 
to  magnify  the  resources  and  advantages  of  his  oAvn 
locahty,  but  this  would  not  be  irremediable,  and  would 
be  small  evil  to  counterbalance  the  good  achieved. 
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111  directing  the  reader's  attention,  specially,  to  the 
advice  and  cautions  given  in  the  first  part  of  his  little 
workj  the  Author  would,  even  at  the  risk  of  reiteration, 
press  upon  all  who  really  wish  to  profit  by  a  health  tour, 
the  importance  of  having  some  object  beyond  that  of 
simply  seeing  new  things  or  scenes,  some  study,  or 
hobby,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  which  would 
give  a  thread  of  interest  running  through  the  day's 
pursuits.  Tastes  will  differ,  but  few  will  find  any 
studies  so  engrossing  and  improving  to  heart  and  mind 
as  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, of  the  Avorks  of  God  in  natm-e,  which  so  many 
of  those  who  dwell  in  towns — and  they  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  our  health  tourists — have  comparatively 
few  opportunities  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with.  It  is  a  great,  and  good;  and  health-giving  thing 
to  make  the  outAvard  beautiful  world  our  "  lesson  book," 
as  it  is  called  by  one  of  the  most  desei-vedly  popular 
writers  of  the  present  day;  a  lesson-book,  too,  from 
the  Creator's  hand  direct,  shewing  in  outward  and 
visible  signs,'  His  unseen  and  unapproachable  glory." 

Sure  I  am,"  says  the  same  author,*  "  that  it  would 
keep  you  from  many  a  sin,  and  stir  you  up  to  many  a 
holy  thought  and  deed,  if  you  could  learn  to  find  in 
everything  around  you,  however  small  or  mean,  the  work 
of  God's  hand,  the  likeness  of  God's  countenance,  the 
shadow  of  God's  glory." 

SPENCER  THOMSON,  M  D 

Grangewood  Lodge, 

BuRTON-ON-TrENT.  J^^^^  IggQ^ 

*-  Kingsle/s  "  Village  Sermons,"  p.  iTT' 
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HEALTH-SEEKERS  GENERALLY : 

THEIR  EEASONS  FOE  GOING,  AND  THE  PLACES  THEY  GO  TO. 

LEAVING  HOME — NEED  OF  CHANGE,  A  NATURAL  LAW — CHANGE  OF 

SCENE — ACTIVE-MINDED  MEN  BENEFIT  MOST  WHY  AND  HOW  

AN    OBJECT    REQUISITE  CHANGE    OF    AIR  ITS  ADVANTAGES  

OZONE — GOOD    EFFECTS    OF    LIGHT — HOW  TO   GET  MOST  AIR  
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GENERALLY — DIET — GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 


It  has  cost  us  some  little  thought  how  best  to  classify 
our  Health  Resorts,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  as  well  as 
the  wishes  of  our  inquiring  readers,  albeit  these  readers 
being — as  we  hope — not  only  very  varied  as  to  their 
personal  tastes,  but,  also,  with  respect  to  the  motive 
which  sends  them  roaming.  First,  we  have  those  who 
betake  themselves  to  hoKday  journeyings,  not  because 
they  are  ill,  but  because  they  wish  to  keep  illness  off, 
and  wisely  seek  by  needful  relaxation  to  preserve  the 
health  they  have.  These  form  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  summer  tourists,  and  appear  in  all  shades  of 
character. 

There  is  the  student,  or  the  worn  young  man  of  busi- 
ness, mayhap  some  active  old  man  of  business,  who  takes 
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staff  in  hand,  and  knapsack  on  back,  and  trudges  off  on 
his  pedestrian  tour  to  Wales,  Derbyshire,  or  Scotland, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  to  which  his  own  peculiar  pursuits 
or  fancies  lead.    Of  such  pedestrian  tourists,  Mr.  White 
— the  author  of  the  "  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's 
End,"  and  "  Month  in  Yorkshire  " — is  the  model ;  but 
they  are  of  all  sorts— sportsmen,  it  may  be — adding  a  fly- 
rod  to  their  equipment,  and  a  dish  of  trout  to  their  even- 
ing meals  on  their  progress — or  geologists,  or  botanists. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  walk  their  suuimer  tour — 
happy,  because  of  the  greatly  added  enjoyment  which 
they  thus  derive  from  their  trip,  and  from  the  increased 
benefit  to  themselves;   happy,  too,  in  the  indication 
which  such  a  mode  of  touring  gives  of  yet  vigorous 
health  and  limbs  ;  but  not  unhappy  must  they  be 
counted  who,  like  the  more  famihar  personage.  Pater- 
familias, too  stout,  perhaps  too  lazy,  for  active  touring, 
quietly  departs  with  all  his  belongings,  by  rail,  to  some 
noted  or  quiet-going  sea-side  place,  as  his  tastes  may  be. 

Now,  all  these  persons  we  have  enumerated  are  fre- 
quenters of  Health  Resorts,  but  they  are  not  invalids  ; 
they  go  to  keep  health,  not  to  recover  it ;  they  go,  not 
to  drink  waters  redolent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
inky  with  iron  impregnation ;  they  are  not  flying  from 
North-Easters  with  consumption  in  their  train,  but  they 
simply  go  to  seek  the  health-revivers  of  good  fresh  air, 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  freedom  from  business  care, 
adding,  it  may  be— perhaps  not  always  wisely— a  little 
sea-bathing  to  their  other  luxuries. 

There  are,  however,  frequenters  of  Health  Resorts 
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who,  on  the  other  hand,  go,  not  to  keep  health,  but  to 
recover  it,  to  whom  the  going  is  less  of  pleasure  than 
necessity — ^who  have  to  seek  the  sheltered,  and  generallj 
sea-side,  nooks  of  our  island,  where  they  may  shun  the 
damp,  the  cold,  and  the  cutting  breeze — who  leave  home 
rather  in  winter  than  in  summer.  To  a  third  set  of 
persons,  the  mineral  water  to  be  drank,  or  bathed  in,  is 
the  object  of  the  journey.  All  these  must  be  considered 
in  our  little  volume  ;  and  so  we  have  been  led  to  divide 
their  destinations  into 


PLEASURE  RESORTS,  AND  SEA-SIDE  QUARTERS  ;  CLIMATE 
RESORTS;  AND  WATERING  PLACES. 

Some  of  the  first,  however,  come  under  the  heads  of 
the  second  and  third,  seeing  that  at  one  season  they  are 
the  property  of  the  seekers  of  health  and  pleasure  com- 
bined, and  that  at  another  they  are  almost  entirely  given 
up  to  invahds.  Yet,  before  we  take  our  departure,- or 
even  dismiss  the  whereunto  of  our  health-seeking,  let  us 
get  some  idea  of  the  whys  and  the  wherefores,  of  the 
hygienics  of  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  of  increased 
exercise—in  short,  of  all  we  usually  seek  for  when  we 
leave  home  for  health.  What  are  the  conditions  of  most 
of  us  at  home?  Justly  do  we  cling  to  the  things  of 
home,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them  and  it ;  to  its  quiet 
comforts,  its  ease  and  its  abandon;  to  our  accustomed 
seat  by  fireside  in  easy-chair,  or  at  the  study-table 
covered  with  books  and  papers.  We  think  highly  of 
our  garden,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one  ; 
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in  short,  we  love  home  and  all  belonging  to  it ;  but  even 
home  is  not  the  best  place  always.  There  is  a  time  for 
leaving  it  if  we  can,  and  we  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
doing  so.  We  get  sundry  ideas  or  fancies  that  are 
somehow  associated  with  every-day  scenes  and  every-day 
business  ;  they  are  not  always  wholesome  ideas,  or  plea- 
sant fancies,  but  we  cannot  shake  them  off.  They, 
perhaps,  cloud  our  brows,  disturb  our  nights,  and  spoil 
our  digestion.  We  know  they  are  not  real  and  true ; 
but  still  there  they  are,  looming  large  and  ugly,  like  the 
mist  spectres  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  or,  as  Longfellow 
has  it,  like 

"  An  army  of  pliantoms  vast  and  wan" 

that 

"  Beleaguer  the  human  soul." 

Day  by  day  wc  fight  these  phantoms,  sometimes  t/iey 
beat,  and  sometimes  we,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have 
the  best  of  it,  and  we  call  them  the  blues;  we  are 
"  hipped,"  and  we  know  it ;  but  yet  we  cannot  get  out 
of  the  old  tracks  of  thought  as  long  as  we  stay  with  the 
old  cares  and  anxieties  about  us,  so,  at  last,  either  by  our 
doctor's  advice,  or  by  our  own,  we  pack  up  the  "  war- 
ranted solid  leather"  portmanteau,  or  the  light  knapsack, 
and  are  off  for  as  long  as  our  lucky  star,  as  regards 
business  or  purse,  ^Adll  permit.  Ere  many  hours  are 
over,  we  find  ourselves  drawing  in  health  and  sea- 
breezes  at  the  Telegraph  on  the  Great  Ormes  Head ; 
steaming  round  the  Kyles  of  Bute ;  looking  after  sea 
anemones,  with  "  Gosse"  in  our  hand,  at  Tenby  ;  or,  may- 
hap, getting  our  ideas,  and  something  else,  turned  topsy 
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turvy  in  a  chopping  sea  between  Southampton  and 
Jersey. 

Now,  what  is  there  in  change  of  air  or  scene  that  does 
Hs  all  so  much  good  ?  It  is  often  said,  that  till  railroads 
gave  the  facility  for  moving,  people  could  do  without  all 
this,  and  staid  at  home  and  enjoyed  themselves.  People 
did  do  without  it,  that  is  certain ;  but  that  they  would 
have  been  better  for  it,  lived  longer,  and  led  happier  lives 
is  no  less  certain.  It  may  be,  too,  that  they  did  not  re- 
quire it  quite  so  much  as  we  do  at  the  present  day,  for 
taking  things  more  slowly,  more  easily  some  would  say, 
their  minds  kept  at  a  lower  pressure,  did  not,  probably, 
require  so  imperatively  the  periodical  "  turning  out  to 
grass."  Read  the  accounts  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
the  old  road  travellers  took  matters,  dined  on  their  jour- 
ney and  smoked  their  pipes  afterwards  ;  or  how  the  old 
merchants  or  tradesmen  locked  up  counting-house  and 
shop — they  do  so  now  in  some  places — and  walked  off 
to  dinner.  How  different  is  it  now,  how  prevalent  is 
that  condition,  especially  in  large  towns,  which  Dr. 
James  Johnson*  calls  "Wear  and  tear,"  a  condition 
between  sickness  and  health,  not  cm-able  by  physic,  and 
which  he  compares  to  a  ship  still  seaworthy,  but  with 
rigging  and  seams  requiring  overhauling,  caulking,  &c. 
How  common,  too,  is  the  etiolation  or  blanching  caused 
by  town  life,  and  which  the  above  quoted  author  traces 
as  indicative,  in  the  higher  classes,  of  "no  avocation,"  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  of  "unhealthy  avocation." 

No  avocation  ;  unhealthy  avocation  !  the  one  with  its 
*  Author  of  the  "  Economy  of  Health,"  &c. 
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ennui,  its  inclulgencies,  and  its  excitements,  the  other 
with  its  overwork  and  anxieties,  and  its  excitements, 
are,  one  or  other  of  them,  wearing,  tearing,  blanching 
most  of  lis,  till  it  becomes,  at  some  period  or  other  of 
our  career,  a  question  of  hopeless  bad  health,  or  hypo- 
chondriacism,  or  change  of  air  and  scene:  we  might  cite 
it  as  one  of  those  beneficent  provisions,  balances,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  Providence,  by  which  those  very 
powers  of  mechanism  so  productive  of  increased  w^ear 
and  tear  in  life — at  least  in  business  life — bring  us  also 
the  remedy  in  the  increased  facilities  for  locomotion. 

Taking  another,  and  perhaps  a  higher  view  of  this  ques- 
tion of  change,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  principle 
prevailing  so  universally  throughout  creation,  that  w^e 
must  look  upon  it  as  a  necessity  for  the  preservation,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  orderly  progression  of  all  things. 
Man's  physical  nature  goes  not  on  well  without  change ; 
keep  an  individual  too  exclusively  to  one  system  of  diet, 
and  he  will  come  to  loathe  it,  to  digest  it  badly,  and  to 
derive  little  good  from  it ;  keep  him,  mentally,  to  one 
limited  range  of  thought — especially  of  anxious  thought, 
which  is  to  the  mind  somewhat  like  food  hard  of 
digestion,  is  to  the  stomach— and  soon  you  will  have  him 
suffering  mentally  and  requiring  change.    Albeit  the 
man  of  much  mind  requires  it  aU  the  more  than  one  the 
reverse.    Some  men,  it  is  true,  go  on  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year  plodding  in  the  same  horse-and-mill 
round  of  business,  and  feel  unhappy  if  there  is  any 
interruption  to  their  usual  habit ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  these  are  not  men  of  mental  toil,  but  of  comparative 
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mental  laziness ;  they  have  got  into  a  routine  requiring 
neither  much  thought  or  exertion  of  mind;  it  causes 
httle  wear,  but  it  also  causes  apathy  as  regards  things 
beyond  the  old  well  Imown  track. 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  change  of  scene 
are  as  varied  as  the  minds,  dispositions,  and  habits  of 
those  who  seek  it ;  generally,  the  most  advantage 
accruing  to  those  who,  when  they  do  work,  work  well ; 
in  short,  to  those  who  have  the  most  active  minds.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  no  men  seem  to  get  so  com- 
pletely degage  on  foreign  or,  indeed,  home  travel,  as 
many  of  our  hardest- working  engineers,  lawyers — the 
doctors,  generally,  have  but  few  chances  of  travel — and 
men  whose  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  are  always 
on  the  qui  vive,  and  who  seek  their  rest,  not  in  idleness^ 
but  in  change  of  mental  occupation,  to  a  less  irksome 
and  freer  exercise  of  the  mind  on  novel  objects,  as 
Dr.  Porbes  remarks,  in  his  "Physician's  Hobday" — 
driving  out  old  notions  by  forcing  in  new  ones,  on  the 
principle  of  the  pop-gun. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  listless  mind  derives 
comparatively  small  benefit  from  change  of  scene;  his 
faculties,  the  channels  through  which  the  advantages 
should  flow,  are  dull  and  clogged,  and  he  has  yet  to 
learn  the  distinction  between  "  eyes  and  no  eyes,"  and 
that  there  is  an  eye  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

There  are  men  of  active  mind  who,  without  going  into 
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any  special  pursuit,  yet  enter  with  interest  into  all  things 
they  come  across ;  they  are  naturally  endowed,  perhaps, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  then  every 
turn  of  the  road,  or  river,  is  a  new  excitement — every 
passing  cloud-shadow,  or  glint  of  sunlight  on  the  land- 
scape is  a  strong  pleasure.    Another  has  an  interest  in 
studying  character,  and  here  travel  opens  up  to  him 
never-failing  sources  of  amusement  and  interest.  But 
even  to  such  men,  and,  certainly,  to  the  great  mass  of 
people,  the  cultivation  of  some  special  pursuit  is  the 
great  source  of  advantage,  when  change  of  scene  is 
sought  for  the  mind's  health.    Some  branch  of  Natural 
History,  Geology,  Botany ;  the  now  popular  studies  of 
the  sea-shore ;  any  or  all  of  them  give  a  strong  zest  to 
the  journey.    Natural  History  we  more  especially  press 
upon  our  readers'  attention,  but  all  have  not  these 
tastes,  and  to  them  antiquarian  lore,  historical  and  topo- 
graphical interests  come  to  aid.    He  must  be  a  diillard, 
indeed,  who  cannot  find  some  pursuit  which  will  interest 
his  mind ;  but,  failing  such  as  we  have  named,  or  rather 
in  conjunction  with  them,  let  him  take  to  fly-fishing ; 
only  get  something  that  will  carry  his  thoughts  out  of 
the  old  channels,  and  avoid  loUings  on  the  sea-shore  with 
the  last  new  novel,  and  listless,  aimless  strolling,  which 
ends  in  wishing  for  the  hohday  to  terminate :  well,  if 
the  excitements  of  table  indulgence  do  not  step  in  to 
destroy  what  little  good  the  hohday  may  bring. 

We  mention  these  things  because  we  know  they  exist 
and  take  place.  Some  works,  which  show  well  how  a 
holiday  may  be  enjoyed  and  profited  by,  have  been 
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published  of  late  years  ;  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Forbes' 
Physician's  Holiday Erasmus  Wilson's  "  Three 
Weeks'  Scamper  through  the  German  Spas White's 
"Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's  End,"  and  "  Month 
in  Yorkshire ;"  or  poor  Hugh  MiUer's  "  Lnpressions  of 
England  all  the  books  of  active-minded,  hard-working 
men. 

You  want  change  of  scene !  think  over  our  hints  on 
the  subject.    Go  ofiP  with  as  easy  a  mind  as  you  can, 
look  upon  the  step  as  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  pack 
up  your  cares,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  possible, 
put  them  at  the  back  of  your  head,  lock  them  up  there, 
and  leave  the  key  at  home,  determine  to  do  and  see  all 
you  can,  and  if  the  change  of  scene  does  not  work  a  good 
many  of  the  cobwebs  out  of  yoiu"  head,  and,  may  be, 
out  of  your  heart  too,  and  send  all  those  misty  giants,  we 
spoke  of  a  little  way  back,  trooping,  we  give  you  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  unworthy  of  lesson  No.  1,  on  the  way  to 
profit  by  our  English  Health  Resorts.    So  patent  for 
good,  indeed,  is  change  of  scene,  that  even  to  the  poor 
invahd  unable  to  leave  the  sick  chamber,  the  book  of 
travel  will  in  some  degree — but  only  in  some  degree — 
supply  the  place  of  the  reality.    In  her  "  Life  in  the 
Sick  Room,"  Miss  Martineau  speaks  warmly  from  her 
own  experience  of  the  exhilaration  produced  by  the  un- 
expected volume  of  voyages  and  travels.  "Blessings," 
says  the  authoress,  "  on  the  writers  of  voyages  and 
travels,  and  not  the  less  for  their  not  having  contem- 
plated our  case  in  describing  what  they  have  seen.  A 
schoolboy  or  a  soldier's  eagerness  after  voyages  and 
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travels  is  nothing  to  that  of  an  invalid.  We  are  insati- 
able in  regard  to  this  kind  of  book.  To  us  it  is  scenery, 
exercise,  free  air.  The  new  knowledge  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  We  are  weary  of  the  aspect 
of  a  chest  of  drawers— tired  of  certain  marks  on  the 
wall,  and  of  many  unchangeable  features  of  our  apart- 
ment, so  that  when  morning  comes,  and  our  eyes  open 
upon  these  objects,  and  we  foresee  the  seasons  of  pain, 
or  of  bodily  distress  or  mental  depression,  which  we 
know  must  come  round  as  regularly  as  the  hours,  we 
loathe  the  prospect  of  our  day." 

When  we  find  even  the  representation  of  change,  the 
mere  picturing  of  scenes  which  the  reader  may  never 
bope  to  realize,  so  powerful  for  good  to  the  mind,  there 
is  little  need,  perhaps,  to  add  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  but  we  have  lately  met  with  some  remarks  from  a 
recently  pubhshed  work  of  note,*  so  apposite,  so  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  above  ideas,  that  we  cannot  but 
quote  them.    The  author  says — 

"  Let  it  be  here  remarked  that  recreation  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  only  by  the  man  who  has  some  earnest  occupa- 
tion. The  end  of  the  work  is  to  enjoy  leisure  ;  but  to 
enjoy  leisure  you  must  have  gone  through  work.  Play- 
time must  come  after  school-time,  otherwise  it  loses  its 
savour.  Play,  after  all,  is  a  relative  thing ;  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  has  an  absolute  existence.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  play,  except  to  the  worker.  It  comes  out 
by  contrast.  Put  white  upon  white,  and  you  can  hardly 
see  it ;  put  white  upon  black,  and  how  plain  it  is.  Light 
*  The  Eecreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
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your  lamp  in  the  sunsliine,  and  it  is  nothing  ;  you  must 
have  darkness  round  it  to  make  its  presence  felt.  And 
besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  recreation 
consists  in  the  feeling  that  we  have  earned  it  by  pre- 
vious hard  work.    One  goes  out  for  the  afternoon  walk 
with  a  hght  heart  when  one  has  done  a  good  task  since 
breakfast.    It  is  one  thing  for  a  dawdling  idler  to  set  off 
to  the  Continent  or  to  the  Highlands,  just  because  he  is 
sick  of  everything  around  him  ;  and  quite  another  thing 
when  a  hard  wrought  man,  who  is  of  some  use  in  life,  sets 
off,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  he 
has  brought  some  worthy  work  to  an  end  on  the  self-same 
tour.    And  then  a  busy  man  finds  a  rehsh  in  simple  re- 
creations ;  white  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  finds  all 
things  wearisome,  and  thinks  that  life  is  '  used  up  it 
takes  something  quite  out  of  the  way  to  tickle  that  in- 
durated palate ;  you  might  as  well  think  to  prick  the 
hide  of  a  hippopotamus  with  a  needle  as  to  excite  the 
interest  of  that  blase  being  by  any  amusement  which  is 
not  highly  spiced  with  the  cayenne  of  vice.    And  t/iat 
certainly  has  a  powerful  effect.    It  was  a  glass  of  water 
the  wicked  old  Frenchwoman  was  drinking  when  she 
said  '  Oh,  that  this  were  a  sin,  to  give  it  a  rehsh  !'  " 

Next  to  change  of  scene,  and,  indeed,  necessarily 
conjoined  with  it,  comes 

CHANGE  OP  AIR, 

an  aid  to  health  seeking,  which  even  they  find  of 
advantage  who  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air  at  aU  times  ; 
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how  much  more  must  it  do  good  to  the  man  who  has 
been  shut  up,  day  after  day,  in  the  unventilated  office  or 
workshop,  and  who  exchanges  the  close  air  for  the  free 
uncontaminated  breezes  of  heaven,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  earth,  or  the  exhalations  of  the  ocean? 
Yet,  putting  aside  the  obvious  causes  of  benefit,  change 
of  air  alone  does  good,  as  we  see  it  in  the  case  of 
hooping  cough,  when  even  a  pure  air  is  exchanged  for 
one  comparatively  less  pure ;  and  where,  as  in  very 
young  children,  change  of  scene  can  have  no  eflPect. 
Not  that  we  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  into  what 
air  the  summer — we  must  coin  a  word — Health-resorter 
goes,  but  yet  he  cannot  go  very  wrong.  It  is  only 
when  invalidism  comes  in  that  this  point  requires  to  be 
closely  studied,  and  then  it  does  require  much  attention ; 
moreover,  it  is  oftener  a  winter  than  a  summer  con- 
sideration, and  we  must  revert  to  it  again.  We  would 
not,  of  course,  have  our  advisees  seek  their  summer 
quarters  by  the  side  of  a  marsh,  where  ague  might  lurk 
on  the  surface  of  the  half-dried  mud ;  and,  in  choosing, 
we  would  have  them  cast  a  sharp  eye  to  the  drainage  of 
their  favourite  locale,  and  see,  too,  that  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tide  does  not  cause  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  town  filth  poured  in  near  the  shore.- 

Generally  speaking,  however,  few  can  exchange  the 
air  they  usually  live  in  for  that  of  country  or  seashore 
residence,  and  not  reap  advantages.  The  habitual 
dweller  on  the  coast  must  seek  his  change  inland,  and, 
probably  the  more  elevated  the  site,  the  more  certain  the 
advantage ;  inland  people  do  not  require  telling  to  go  to 
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the  sea  for  change,  for  few  seem  to  think,  in  Britain  at 
least,  of  going  anywhere  else,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  the 
hilly  regions  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  What 
people  have  done  instinctively,  science  seems  to  confirm ; 
for  going  to  the  sea-shore  and  to  the  hill  countries,  they 
so  to  where  ozone  is  most  abundant.  This  word  ozone 
is  perhaps  a  puzzler  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  requires 
some  explanation.  Shortly,  it  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
recently  discovered  principle,  existing  in  greater  or  less 
intensity  in  the  atmosphere — in  greater,  in  those  situa- 
tions, as  on  the  sea-shore  or  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  most  pure — in  less,  where,  as  in  large  cities  it  is 
less  pure.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  this  ozone 
is  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  peculiar  con- 
dition ;  but  whether  it  is  so  or  no,  its  existence  in  greater 
or  less  proportion  is  evidently  closely  connected  with 
health.  As  we  are  digressing  into  this  little  scientific 
explanation,  we  may  as  well  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  how  greatly  health  is  in- 
fluenced for  good,  especially  in  the  feeble,  by  free 
exposure,  not  only  to  good  air,  but  to  the  diff'used  light 
of  day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  subject, 
or  to  bring  proofs  of  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  so  pray 
take  it  upon  our  testimony — pray  act  upon  it ;  we  know 
not,  even  yet,  how  much  the  chemical  rays  of  sunlight 
influence  our  physical  Avell-being,  so  pray,  reader,  re- 
member when  we  talk  of  getting  plenty  of  fresh  air,  we 
mean  plenty  of  sunlight  as  well. 

If  we  seek  change  of  air  as  a  duty,  it  must  be  our 
interest  to  get  as  much  of  the  commodity  as  possible : 
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one  way  of  course  is  to  be  as  much  out  in  it  as  possible, 
but  there  is  a  difference  how  we  "  take  the  air,"  whether 
we  go  about  it  in  an  easy  laissez /aire  fashion,  w^hich  does 
not  quicken  a  respiration  or  heart-beat  j  or  whether  bv 
chmbing,  walking,  running,  &c.,  and  by  all  the  modes  of 
exercise  we  can  indulge  in — now  that  we  have  no  dignity 
to  support — we  make  the  heart  pump  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  in  double  quick  time,  and  make  our  respira- 
tions, as  perforce  we  must,  keep  pace.  And  so  one  man 
goes  to  the  sea-side,  and  lolls  on  the  beach,  or  in  the 
reading-room,  and  taking  it  easy,  but  gets  half  measure 
of  the  new  air ;  whilst  another  exercising  himself  gets 
double  measure  and  double  good. 

EXERCISE 

tells  by  inciting  both  heart  and  lungs  to  increased  action 
and  energy,  and  this,  done  in  a  pure  air,  is  great  gain 
to  the  purification  of  the  blood ;  but  exercise  does  much 
more,  for  not  only  are  the  lungs,  with  their  large  capa- 
city for  air,  great  purifiers,  but  the  skin  is  little  less 
effective  toAvards  the  same  end.  All  know  the  palpable 
effect  of  exercise  upon  the  skin ;  but  many,  even  still, 
are  ignorant  that  the  sensible  perspiration  is  but  an 
increase  of  an  insensible  perspiration  which  is  unceasingly 
poured  out  from  myriads  of  little  pores,  the  mouths  of 
the  sweat  glands,  and  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin.  Stop 
this  insensible  perspiration  but  for  a  short  time — and, 
as  has  been  proved  upon  unfortunate  animals,  death  is 
the  quick  result;   the  speedy,  fatal  effect,  however. 
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being,  perhaps,  more  especially  clue  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  transpiration  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  abun- 
dantly thrown  off  from  the  skin  surface,  as  well  as  the 
oil,  water,  and  salts,  from  the  little  glands.  Think  a 
moment ;  the  ordinary,  insensible  perspiration  is  con- 
tinually freeing  us  from  a  mass  of  impmity  which  cannot 
be  retained  in  our  system  without  injury ;  convert  the 
insensible  perspiration  into  sensible  by  exercise,  to 
speak  strongly,  produce  moderate  sweating ;  and  if  the 
clothing  be  rational,  you  will  give  ofiP  to  the  winds  the 
cause  of  many  a  headache,  and  gloomy  thought,  Now, 
this  increased  skin  excretion  must  come  from  some- 
where, and  so  it  does,  for  the  increased  exertion  causes 
increased  wear  and  tear  of  system ;  every  step  works  up 
tissue ;  and  muscles,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  are  all  used 
quicker  than  when  the  man  sat  at  his  desk,  or  measured 
his  goods.  Off  go  these  used-up  matters,  probably  the 
worst  first,  through  lungs  and  skin,  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  man  begins  to  feel 
this  waste,  for  from  all  sides  there  are  telegraphs  to  the 
stomach  for  supplies,  and  he  finds  himself  getting 
excessively  hmigry,  the  early-dinner  hour  very  welcome, 
and  the  formerly  capricious  stomach  ready  for  anything; 
and  so  new  supplies  go  in  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
used-up  works,  and  the  physical  man  is  getting  renovated, 
taken  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  and  built  up  again,  so  that  by 
the  time  his  fortnight — or,  if  he  be  a  lucky  man,  his 
month  is  up — he  has  become  a  sort  of  alter  ego,  and  re- 
^luns  home  with  the  wheels  so  well  oiled,  and  the  works 
going  so  smoothly,  that  he  forgets  all  his  old  grievances. 
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Our  short  sketch  will  be  sufficient,  mayhap,  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  actual  rational  benefit  to 
be  expected  from  change  of  scene,  change  of  air,  and 
exercise.    Have  we  nothing  to  say  of 

DIET 

to  the  health-resorter  ?  We  have  very  little  ;  our  chief 
hint  is — do  not  make  idleness,  and  the  non-necessity  for 
exertion  of  mind  or  body,  an  excuse  for  or  incentive  to 
gormandizing ;  do  not  let  the  mind  get  vacant  and 
ennuied  so  that  it  looks  forward  to  meal-times  as  means 
of  killing  time.  At  the  Health  Resort  the  body  should 
take  the  mind  to  dinner,  not  the  reverse ;  nevertheless, 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  and  ought  not 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  meals — as  most  do  under  the  influ- 
ence of  new  air  and  scene,  only  let  not  the  table  become 
an  object,  or  then  adieu  to  health,  for  excess  is  almost 
sure  to  follow,  and,  with  excess,  indisposition  to  exertion. 
But  we  are  not  writing  you  a  book  on  dietetics.  Take 
^  with  you,  to  the  country,  the  usual  moderate  habits  every 

man  ought  to  have  when  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, allowing  always  for  increased  appetite.  If  you 
are  of  the  number  who  suffer  from  weak-  digestion — ^if 
you  cannot  at  home- indulge  in  such  things  as  cucumber, 
1  raw  vegetables,  shell-fish,  &c.,  with  impunity,  try  them 

'  not  now,  they  will  do  you  no  good,  perhaps  harm.  If 

beer  or  wine  are  habitual  to  you,  take  them  moderately 
as  usual;  in  fact,  keep  to  what  you  know  is  plain^ 
wholesome  diet,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong. 
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THE  SEA  AND  SEA-SIDE  DOINGS. 

CHOICE     OP    LOCALITY    AND    OF    ROOMS  AKRIVAL  BATHING- 
CAUTIONS  ITS    IMMEDIATE    EFFECTS  GOOD    AND    EVIL  BE- 

ACTION  AND  DEPRESSION  TIMES  FOR  BATHING  CONDITIONS- 
OP  BODY — GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  BATHING  FOR  YOUNG  CHIL- 
DREN  AND    AGED    PEOPLE  SECONDARY    EFFECTS  GOOD  AND 

BAD — CASES    MOST    BENEFITED    BY    SEA-BATHING  TEMPORARY 

INCONVENIENCES  WARM    SEA-BATH   AND    DOUCHE  SEA-WATER 

— INTERNAL  USE — COMPOSITION — EFFECTS  SEA-AIR,  ITS  BEiNJ:- 

EITS  AND  PECULIARITIES  ENJOYMENTS  OF  SEA-SIDE  ECONO- 
MICS AND  ETHICS  SAFETY  AND  DECENCY. 


Sea-side  quarters,  sea-bathing,  sea-air,  and  sea-side 
doings  generally,  absorb  so  large  a  share  of  Summer 
health-seeking,  and,  indeed,  of  Winter  health-seeking, 
too,  that  they  require  some  special  mention. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  sea-side  quarters,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  our  future  pages  upon 
Health  Resorts  ;  those  who  are  well,  will,  probably,  be 
guided  more  by  inclination  and  convenience  as  to  time 
and  purse  than  aught  else ;  those  who  are  out  of  health 
would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  of  their  medical 
attendant  in  the  matter.  One  hint  let  us  give  you. 
In  .  choosing  your  lodgings,  take  care  to  select  them  with 
rooms  as  large  and  as  weU  ventilated  as  you  can  get, 
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especially  if  you  have  children  with  you.  All  days  are 
not  fine  days,  even  in  summer,  at  the  coast,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  too  closely  packed  a  party  ;  more- 
over, if  children  are  out  all  day,  as  they  generally  are, 
they  must  sleep  at  home,  and  it  is  not  well  to  have  the 
benefit  |^,to  health  you  look  for  by  the  change,  partly 
neutralized]by  close  and  unhealthy  sleeping  apartments, 
like  Penelope  with  her  web,  undoing  at  night  what  was 
done  in  the  day.  By  all  means  stretch  the  point  of  a 
few  shillings  more  per  week  to  get  good  rooms — you 
will  probably  save  it  out  of  your  next  doctor's  bill.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  people  do,  that 
any  kind  of  close  packing  will  do  at  the  sea-side ;  and 
hence,  those  who  provide  the  rooms,  finding  that  any 
confined  little  place— hole  we  were  going  to  say— will 
let,  with  as  many  beds  in  as  possible,  take  no  care  to 
have  better  accommodation.  The  evil  is  such  a  real, 
and  such  a  common  one,  that  we  would  fain  press  it 
upon  our  reader's  attention. 

We  will  suppose  you  safely  housed  in  your  lodgings, 
and,  if  you  have  travelled  far,  quite  ready  for  tea*— and 
we  all  know  how  pleasant  is  that  first  dinner-tea  at  the 
sea-side,  after  a  journey— with  the  various  little  extra 
adjuncts  that  one  meets  with,  and  probably,  mth  that 
best  adjunct  of  all— a  good  appetite.  You  are  anxious, 
too,  to  look  about  you,  to  renew  the  old  famihar  scene, 
or,  if  it  be  new  to  you,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  you 
have  got  to :  some  people,  however,  are  so  red-hot  in 
the  matter,  that  they  must  rush  off  into  the  water 

*  Thackeray  abuses  the  "  diimer-tea,"  bat  he  is  quite  wrong. 
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straigtitway.    Beware  of  this,  for  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  be  injurious,  especially  if  your  journey  has  been  any- 
thing of  a  journey.    Travelling,  with  all,  produces  a 
certain  feverish  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  favourable  state  for  an  open  sea-bath,  at  any 
time.    Indeed,  if  you  have  travelled  far,  let  even  the 
day  following  your  arrival  elapse,  before  you  venture 
into  the  water.    We  are  now  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  right  for  you  to  bathe  at  all ;  for  we  by  no  means 
look  upon  bathing  as  either  the  duty  or  the  expediency, 
with  all  who  go  the  coast,  that  it  is  regarded  by  some. 
However,  for  the  present,  we  assume  that  you  have 
made  yourself  sure  that  bathing  in  the  open  sea  is  good 
for  you,  or  that  you  have  been  recommended  to  practise  it 
by  your  medical  man.    Moreover,  we  assume  that  you 
are  not  an  invahd,  but,  except  the  little  feelings  of  wear 
and  tear  we  all  feel  after  a  long  spell  at  business,  or 
some  have  after  a  long  spell  of  pleasure,  that  you  are 
well.    That  you  may  not  be  ill,  let  us  give  you  a  few 
hints  about  your  bathing  proceedings ;  for,  remember, 
that  common  and  simple  as  sea-bathing  appears  to  be, 
it  is  a  very  potent  agent  for  good  or  evil,  and  one  which 
exerts  powerful  actions  upon  the  system. 

The  shock  which  all  experience  on  first  going  into 
cold  water,  is  communicated  to  the  system  at  large,  and 
the  first  symptom  of  it  is  a  gasp,  partly  nervous,  and 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  blood 
to  the  internal  organs,  lungs  and  heart  especially,  the 
heart-beats  being  quickened.  Quickly,  in  a  strong 
healthy  person,  or  in  one  to  whom  bathing  is  beneficial. 
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this  first  sliock  is  succeeded  by  a  re-action,  tliis  re-action 
being  the  natural  effort  of  the  system  to  restore  the 
balance  of  circulating  and  nervous  power.    In  the  sea 
this  re-actionary  effort  is  much  assisted  by  the  stimu- 
lating effect  exerted  upon  the  skin  by  the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  the  water,  and  it  is  still  more  aided  if  the  body 
be  exposed  to  the  dash  of  the  waves.    In  fresh  water, 
these  aids  to  re-action  being  absent,  it  is  not  so  tho- 
roughly or  quickly  established.     According  to  your 
power  of  re-action,  which  you  cannot  fail  to  discover 
before  long,  should  be  your  exposure  to  the  sea-water,, 
for  on  that  greatly  depends  the  benefit  that  you  are 
likely  to  derive  from  your  bathing.    If  you  remain  in 
the  water  imtil  the  system  becomes  so  depressed  that 
the  power  of  re-action  is  nullified,  nothing  but  injury 
can  result.    You  come  from  your  bath  cold,  blue,  and 
pinched-looking,  your  fingers  white  and  dead,  and  your 
teeth,  mayhap,  chattering  like  nutcracks,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  you  are,  probably,  languid,  sleepy,  and 
miserable.    A  strong  person  and  a  swimmer,*  may  stay 
in  the  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
even  longer,  and  retain  his  power  of  re-action  ;  but  for 
some  persons  two  or  three  minutes'  immersion,  or  even 
a  single  plunge  is  quite  as  much  as  they  can  bear,  at 
least  at  first,  and  until  they  have  gained  strength  by  their 
residence  at  the  seaside.    Even,  if  the  shortest  possible 
dip  is  not  followed  by  the  healthy  glow  upon  the  skin,  and 
sensations  of  exhilaration  and  increased  power,  it  is  better 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  swimming  is  itself  a  means 
of  exhaustion,  especially  if  long  continued. 
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not  to  repeat  it  for  a  few  days.  The  want  of  re-action, 
or  the  production  of  depression,  is  summed  up  shortly — 
abstraction  of  caloric  or  animal  heat ;  and  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  the  very  fact  of  a  person,  unused  to  it, 
entirely  stripping  in  the  open  air  is  one  means  of 
sending  off  this  heat,  and  that  exposure  to  the  cold 
water  is  another  most  potent  means,  albeit,  loss  of 
animal  heat  involves  depression  of  vital  action.  There 
are,  however,  other  circumstances  beyond  the  consti- 
tution of  the  individual,  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  respect  to  bathing  agreeing  or  not,  and  these  are 
such  as  increase  or  mitigate  the  depressing  effects. 
Thus,  a  person  who  could  not  bathe  on  a  tolerably  cold 
day,  might  do  so  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  and 
especially  on  those  low  sandy  shores  where  the  water 
becomes  raised  in  temperature  by  passing  over  an 
extent  of  sand  previously  heated  by  the  snn ;  the  water 
in  such  situations — as  every  person  .knows  who  has  any 
bathing  experience,  being  warmer  than  on  a  rocky  or 
steep  shingly  shore. 

Again,  the  time  of  day  for  bathing  may  make  much 
difference.  It  sounds  hke  doing  great  things,  to  be 
out  and  bathing  before  breakfast ;  but  it  requires  a 
thoroughly  strong  and  good  constitution  to  do  so  with 
any  benefit.  The  re-actionary  powers  of  the  system  are 
at  their  lowest  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the 
chances  are  that  a  person,  not  quite  strong,  with  whom 
a  bath  later  in  the  day  would  agree  perfectly,  is,  after -a 
"  morning  dip,"  thoroughly  depressed,  languid,  gaping, 
and  good  for  nothing.    The  same  may  be  said  of  those 
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wlio  go  into  the  water  suffering  from  fatigue.  Equally 
iujurious,  and,  indeed,  dangerous,  in  full  habits,  is 
bathing  after  a  full  meal,  such  as  dinner ;  violent  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  or  even  apoplexy  has  been 
the  result  of  such  an  imprudence.    At  least  three  hours 
ought  to  elapse,  and  in  persons  of  full  habit  or  of  slow 
digestion  a  longer  period,  before  going  into  the  water. 
The  best  time  for  bathing,  however,  is  the  forenoon, 
from  two  to  three  hours  after  breakfast.    By  that  time 
of  day,  the  rest  of  the  previous  night,  followed  by  the 
digestion  and  stimulation  of  the  first  morning  meal,  has 
put  the  body  in  its  best  and  most  reactionary  condition. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that,  in  many  places  you  must 
wait  for  the  tide,  and  take  its  time  for  your  bath.  True 
it  is  the  "  tide  won't  wait "  for  you,  or  come  at  your 
convenience ;  but  equally  true  is  it,  that  the  fact  of  the 
tide  will  not  alter  the  fact  of  your  bodily  laws  ;  and,  if, 
therefore,  to  suit  the  tide,  you  icill  bathe  soon  after 
dinner,  you  must  risk  the  consequences.    If  your  open 
sea-bath  is  of  such  consequence  that  you  cannot  miss  it, 
and  if  the  place  is  such  that  you  must  wait  the  tide, 
then  you  had  better  regulate  your  meal  accordingly — 
take  something  light  and  nutritious — a  cup  of  beef  tea, 
if  you  are  an  invalid,  with  or  without  a  little  wine- 
when  you  should  dine,  and  make  your  dinner  later.  It 
is  not  good  to  alter  meals  thus,  but  it  is  better  than 
bathing  with  a  full  stomach ;  and  so  now  having  put  the 
pros  and  cons  before  you,  we  must  leave  you  to  the 
choice  of  evils  or  good,  whichever  you  like  to  call  or 
make  them.    We  may  add,  however,  that  putting  aside 
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really  serious  consequences,  a  fit  of  indigestion  is  a  very 
probable  sequel  to  dinner  and  bath  in  close  proximity. 
The  exhaustion  of  hunger  is  no  less  injurious  than  the 
excitement  of  repletion.  Of  course,  many  will  think 
that  we  are  making  a  bug-bear  of  the  thing,  and  refining 
too  much,  considering  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
bathe  every  summer,  without  rule — ^let  us^add,  often 
without  reason.  How  many  receive  no  benefit,  how 
many  positive  injury  ?    None  can  tell. 

Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  writing  an  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  sea-bathing.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  regard  it  as  a  most  potent  agent  for  the  restoration 
of  health,  and  for  the  cure  of  some  forms  of  disease ; 
but  then,  like  other  powerful  instruments,  it  shoidd  not 
be  employed  as  it  is,  rashly  and  ignorantly,  both  as 
regards  mode  and  general  adoption.  Having  told  you 
the  dangers  which  beset  the  uninformed  sea-bather,  it  is 
but  right  that  we  should  give  you  some  additional 
directions  how  best  to  use  what,  perhaps,  is  to  you  a 
great  pleasure  :  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  all  who 
bathe  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt.  A  good  many  take 
the  step  because  they  think  it  a  duty  if  they  go  to  the 
sea-side,  and  a  good  many  think  they  enjoy  or  ought  to 
enjoy  the  sea,  because  th&y  see  others  doing  so,  and  yet 
they  have  a  very  half-gasping  pleasure  after  all. 

To  proceed,  we  will  suppose  you  have  got  over  the 
fatigue  of  yom-  journey,  that  you  are  not  the  subject  of 
disease  or  illness  in  any  way,  and  that  you  are  ready  to 
bathe  at  a  proper  hour.  Do  not  fatigue  or  over-heat 
yourself  before  going  into  the  water,  neither  run  into  the 
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opposite  extreme  as  some  do,  who,  afraid  of  going  in  too 
warm,  loiter  about  till  tliey,  especially  if  they  have  been 
heated  previously,  get  chilled :  the  warmth  of  moderate 
exercise  is  best.  Having  undressed,  do  not  stand  hesi- 
tating and  shivering  before  you  take  the  plunge  or  dip, 
whichever  it  is,  but  in  at  once,  whilst  the  warmth  is  still 
on  you,  and  overhead  as  quickly  as  you  can.  If  it  is 
your  first  experiment  in  sea-bathing,  two  or  three  dips 
and  out  again  is  all  you  should  have,  you  will  thus  test 
your  powers  of  reaction.  If  you  do  not  experience  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  depression  enumerated  in  a  former 
page,  you  may  feel  sure  your  bath  has  agreed,  and  you 
may  gradually  extend  the  time  of  your  remaining  in  the 
water  to  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

The  directions  we  have  given  are,  of  course,  meant  for 
adults ;  a  few  words  are  requisite  with  respect  to  the 
extremes  of  life.  We  cannot  imagine,  as  a  general  rule, 
under  any  circumstances,  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  in 
Britain,*  to  be  either  beneficial  or  safe  for  the  aged; 
and,  indeed,  after  forty  years  of  age,  we  think  the  gene- 
rality of  people  do  well  to  leave  it  alone  ;  this,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  small  reactionary  powers  of 
the  evening  of  life,  that  is  after  sixty,  are  not  calculated 
to  restore  the  abstracted  heat.  If  old  persons  must 
bathe,  they  should  never  do  so  without  a  second  person 
at  their  side. 

As  to  children,  some  enjoy  the  sea  bath  from  the 
first,  and,  if  strong  and  healthy,  can  undergo  a  vast 

*  Of  coui-se,  the  seas  around  a  iiortiiern  countiy,  like  Britain,  are 
considerably  lower  in  temperatm-e  than  those  of  more  southern  parts. 
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amount  of  water-cooling  without  injury,  and,  if  it  is  not 
carried  to  excess,  with  good  ;  but  dehcate  children,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  ordered  sea  bathing  for  scrofulous 
and  other  diseases,  must  be  more  carefully  regulated. 
When  a  child  is  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  water,  and  especially,  a  very  young  child,  we 
do  not  imagine  that  much  benefit  can  accrue  from  the 
screaming  and  strugghng  scene  one  sees  so  often  at  the 
sea-side,  which  results  in  the  wretched  little  creature  being 
carried  out,  nolens  volens,  almost  strangling  his  nurse  or 
mother,  and  being  dipped  or  half  dipped  five  or  sLx 
times,  coming  back  shivering  and  half  suff'ocated  with 
brine,  dressing  in  a  shiver,  and  coming  out  of  the 
"machine"  pinched  and  miserable,  and  very  different 
from  the  warm  httle  being  of  half  an  hour  previous. 
As  to  very  yomig  children,  that  is  to  say,  till  teething 
is  over,  they  are  better  out  of  the  open  sea  entirely. 
We  will  suppose,  however,  that  you,  the  adult,  whom  we 
were  addressing  before  we  digressed  to  the  old  and 
young  folks,  have  had  your  bath,  and  that  it  has  agreed 
tolerably  well  with  you ;  walk  quietly  home,  and  rest  a 
short  while  before  eating  such  a  meal  as  dinner,  give  the 
system  time  to  recover  from  the  unusual  disturbance, 
take  up  the  newspaper,  or  some  light  reading — one 
should  always  have  light  reading  at  the  sea  side — or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  lie  down  for  ten  minutes.    If  you  are 
in  the  least  depressed,  a  cup  of  tea,  a  small  quantity  of 
soup,  or  even  a  little  wine  and  water,  may  be  of  service, 
and  will  facilitate  the  digestion  of  the  coming  meal. 
We  have  noticed  the  immediate  bad  efi'ects  which 
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may  arise  from  open  sea  bathing,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of 
constitution  it  is  most  likely  to  agree  with;  there  are 
also  secondary  effects  which  do  not,  perhaps,  at  once 
show  themselves.  At  certain  periods  of  the  female  con- 
stitution, bathing  is  of  course  quite  inadmissible,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  safe  during  pregnancy,  cer- 
tainly not  indiscriminately  and  without  medical  sanction; 
again,  persons  afflicted  with  disease  of  any  kind,  whether 
functional  or  organic,  who  without  similar  sanction 
indulge  in  open  sea  bathing,  do  a  most  imprudent,  and, 
possibly,  dangerous  thing. 

Like  other  things  capable  of  abuse,  sea  bathing, 
under  proper  rules,  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful 
where  it  agrees ;  more  especially  does  it  stimulate — not 
temporarily  but  persistently — all  the  functions,  and  espe- 
cially the  digestive  and  nutrient,  giving  also  increased 
tone  to  the  nervous  system,  and,  through  it,  improved 
health  in  every  way.  It  is,  however,  in  scrofula  that 
this  agent,  judiciously  employed,  confers  the  most 
decided  benefits.  In  cases  of  chronically  enlarged 
glands,  enlarged  joints,  with  or  without  rickets,  tumid 
abdomen  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  glands  within, 
and  in  deficient  nutrition,  provided  only  actual  disease 
accompanied  with  fever  is  not  going  on.  Under  the 
latter  circumstances,  warm  or  tepid  sea  bathing  will 
often  at  first  be  preferable  to  the  open  sea,  and  several 
successive  seasons  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the 
cure;  but  as  such  cases  are,  or  ought  to  be  under  medical 
superintendence,  we  need  not  dilate  upon  them  here.  For 
the  poor,  most  inestimable  are  the  benefits  conferred  by 
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siicli  institutions  as  the  Royal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at 
Margate,  or  the  Institutions  at  Rhyl  and  Southport,  and 
a  pity  it  is  that  they  are  not  more  numerous.  We  may 
also  mention  diseases  of  general  relaxation,  or  deficiency 
of  nervous  tone ;  also  local  affections,  the  result  of  disease 
or  accident,  as  those  in  which  the  use  of  sea-water,  hot 
or  cold,  partially  or  generally,  is  likely  to  be  especially 
serviceable. 

There  are  two  or  three  minor  inconveniences  which 
occasionally  result  from  sea-bathing,  which  it  is  well  to 
warn  you  of.  One  is  a  peculiar  red  rash,  which  is  apt 
to  prove  troublesome.  With  some  it  only  comes  out  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  bath ;  with  others  it  is  troublesome 
for  a  few  nights,  interfering  with  rest ;  whilst,  with  a 
few,  it  so  continues,  and  is  so  painfully  aggravated  after 
each  immersion,  that  it  compels  those  who  suffer  from  it 
to  give  up  bathing,  at  least,  for  a  time,  or,  it  may  be, 
altogether,  as  in  some  cases  the  tendency  is  never  en- 
tirely got  rid  of.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  skin,  and  cannot 
be  rectified,  though  sponging  with  fresh  water,  after  the 
sea-bath,  may,  in  some  degree,  modify  it.  Independent 
of  this  rash,  slight  feverishness  at  night  is  an  occasional 
result  of  the  bath.  The  effect  upon  the  skin,  noticed 
above,  might  make  us  expect  some  influence  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  hair ;  it  does,  at  times,  fall  off  a  little 
at  first,  but  this  does  not  go  on,  and  the  permanent 
effect  is  rather  to  strengthen  its  growth.  Ladies, 
especially,  have,  or  used  to  have,*  a  great  dread  of  the 

*  The  pictures  witli  which  "  Punch  "  indulges  us  of  sea-side  doings 
go  to  prove  that  ladies  have  lost  this  di'ead. 
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effects  of  sea-water  on  the  hair,  but  without  cause.  The 
sHght  dryness  produced  is  easily  remedied,  and  the  oil- 
skin bathing-cap  is  much  better  dispensed  with.  Minor 
disturbances,  such  as  sHght  indigestion,  diarrhcea,  or  the 
reverse,  may  show  themselves,  for  a  short  time,  but  if 
they  do  not  increase,  and  if  the  general  health  and 
strength  keep  good  they  need  little  notice,  and  will  soon 
disappear. 


WARM  SEA-BATHING. 


We  have  hitherto  confined  our  observations  to  bathing 
in  the  open  sea,  where  the  individual  is  exposed  to  the 
depressing  influences  of  unusual  exposure  both  to  air 
and  water,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  a  little  nervous  fear. 
In  cases  where  these  are  found  to  cause  injmy,  and  yet 
disease  renders  the  use  of  sea-water  advisable,  there  is 
always  the  resource  of  tepid  or  warm  salt-water  baths, 
which  may  either  be  resorted  to  during  the  entire  course 
of  bathing,  or,  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, become  introductory  to  the  open  sea.  Prom  75° 
to  80°  Paht.,  is  the  proper  temperature  for  a  tepid,  and 
up  to  98°  for  a  warm  sea-bath.  The  douche-bath,  which 
is  also  used,  and  which  consists  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
stream  of  water,  directed  with  some  force  either  upon 
one  part  of  the  body,  or  upon  various  parts  in  succession, 
is  too  powerful  an  agent  to  be  used  without  medical 
sanction.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  the 
effect  of  tepid  or  warm  salt-water  bathing,  is  much  less 
debilitating  than  bathing  in  warm  fresh  water. 
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INTERNAL  USE  OP  SEA-WATER. 

Lastly,  there  yet  remains  for  us  to  notice  another  use 
of  sea-water,  its  internal  administration.  In  this  point 
of  view  it  is  simply  a  mineral  water,  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  saHne  ingredient,  chiefly  of  a  purga- 
tive nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  containing  salts  and 
components  which  exert  what  are  called  alterative  eflects 
upon  the  constitution.  As  all  are  aware,  the  principal 
salt  in  sea- water  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt ; 
but  it  also  contains,  in  considerable  proportion,  both 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  combination  with  the  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  and  sulphuric  acids.  Iodine  and  bromine  are 
its  most  peculiar  ingredients  ;  and  of  late  years  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  that  silver,  to  some  amount,  is 
held  by  the  sea  in  solution,  but  not  in  such  amount  that 
we  would  comisel  our  sea-side  visitors  to  look  for  it  in 
nuggets.  Iron,  too,  occurs  in  small  proportion.  The 
muriate  of  lime,  the  iodine,  and  the  bromine,  are,  how- 
ever, apart  from  its  purgative  qualities,  the  agents  which 
exert  the  most  undoubted  efiects  upon  the  constitution, 
when  sea-water  is  used  as  a  medicine  internally.  The 
usual  dose  of  sea- water  is  half-a-pint,  repeated  once  or 
twice,  according  to  effect.  It  may  be  gone  on  with, 
with  less  risk  of  depressing  consequences  than  arises 
from  the  use  of  saline  aperients  generally;  indeed,  it 
exerts  a  tonic  influence.  In  worms,  both  when  drank, 
or  used  as  an  enema,  sea-water  is  often  useful.  "  Sea- 
water  has  been  frequently  taken  in  habitual  costiveness, 
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particularly  by  those  of  full  habit  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life.  In  this  instance  its  stimulant  properties  are  as 
useful  as  its  purgative  qualities.  When  it  is  to  be  given 
to  children,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  take  the  dose, 
if  its  nauseous  taste  be  covered  with  a  little  port  wine.* 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  by  the  continual  use  of  sea- 
water  as  a  purgative,  although  for  a  short  time  it  pro- 
duces emaciation,  yet  its  secondary  effect  is  to  promote 
obesity."f 

It  is  well  to  mention  that  the  amount  of  saline  ingre- 
dient in  sea- water — and  this  may  modify  its  effects  both 
internally  and  externally — varies  a  good  deal  according 
to  situation ;  proximity  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 
tending  to  diminish  the  salts  by  the  admixture  of  fresh 
water.  In  the  world  at  large  the  variation  is  great,  as, 
for  instance,  "in  the  Baltic,  a  pint  of  water  contains 
scarcely  two  scruples  of  salt ;  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  it  contains  more  than  half  an  ounce ;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  much  more;  and  in  some  parts  under 
the  Line,  the  quantity  amounts  to  more  than  two 
ounces."  When  you  want  your  sea  water  for  drinking, 
have  it  brought  from  as  great  a  distance  from  the  shore 
as  you  can,  lest  you  imbibe  more  impurities  than  you 
wot  of,  or  than  the  medicine  will  correct.  Indeed,  sea 
water  brought  from  a  great  depth  has  a  purely  saline 
taste,  its  bitterness  when  taken  near  the  shore,  being 
probably  due  to  these  impurities. 

*  Milk,  or  beef-tea,  are  also  good  additions, 
f  Thomson's  Materia  Medica. 
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SEA-AIR. 


Thus  far  we  have  kept  your  attention  directed  to 
what  certainly  occupies  most  thoughts  at  the  sea  side — 
the  sea  water ;  but  we  must  say,  that  though  many  do 
benefit  by  it,  many  more  derive  benefit  from  the  sea  air, 
and  from  the  other  aids  to  health  of  which  we  have  the 
advantage  when  we  go  to  our  Coast  Health  Resort. 
The  atmosphere  near  the  sea  possesses,  unquestionably, 
properties  which  inland  air  does  not.  Its  temperature 
is  more  equable,  generally  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter ;  its  general  humidity  is  more  constant,  and  it 
undoubtedly  holds  in  suspension,  or  solution,  saline  par- 
ticles and  free  muriatic  acid,  which,  inhaled,  exert  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  most  conditions  of  the  weak- 
ened respiratory  organs,  the  benefit,  probably,  also 
extending  by  absorption  into  the  blood.  As  we  re- 
marked in  a  former  page,  the  quantity  of  ozone  is 
greatest  near  the  sea ;  the  density  of  the  air  also  is  at 
its  greatest,  consequently  the  amount  of  oxygen  inspired 
must  also  be  in  increased  proportion.  In  short,  sea  air 
is  eminently  possessed  of  those  properties  which  tend  to 
stimulate,  and  to  give  a  healthy  character  to  the  blood, 
and  through  it — which  is  the  life  thereof,  to  the  entire 
bodily  system.  Lastly,  the  inducements  to  air  and 
exercise  at  the  sea  side  are  greater,  perhaps,  than  else- 
where. What  a  mine  of  wealth  of  spirits,  and  healthy 
enjoyment  are  the  sands  to  the  children,  who  race  over 
them,  dig  them  over  like  little  navvies,  or  play  "  catch  me, 
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if  you  can  !  "  with  the  deceitful  waves,  which  do  catch 
them  every  now  and  then,  to  the  detriment  of  shoes  and 
socks,  but  much  to  the  gain  of  the  fun ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  dehghts  of  donkey  riding,  when  Papa  or  Mamma  can 
be  persuaded  to  produce  the  requisite  sixpence.  One 
hint  to  our  Httle  friends  who  are  new  to  the  sea  side 
amusements :  if  you  want  a  quick  ride,  take  your 
donkeys  by  the  distance ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  slow,  by 
time.  Then,  to  those  who  have  risen  above  the  donkey, 
there  is  the  gallop  upon  the  beach,  the  boating,  and  the 
attempts  to  row  and  steer,  which  of  course  are  very 
eccentric,  and  cause  much  amusement,  and  amusement 
is  just  what  is  wanted.  Moreover,  for  those  whose 
inclination  or  health  leads  to  more  staid  occupation,  there 
are  the  never-ending  interests  with  which  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  products  of  the  sea  shore  are  invested, 
and  to  facihtate  the  study  of  which  we  have  so 
many  accessible  and  pleasantly-written  works,  such  as 
Gosse's  "  Tenby,"  Kingsley's  "  Glaucus,"  Harvey's 
"  Sea-side  Book,"  Wood's  "  Common  Objects  of  the 
Sea-shore,"  and  others.  But  even  without  special  ob- 
jects of  study  on  the  shore,  the  never-ceasing  interest  of 
the  "far-sounding,"  ever- changing,  "great  and  wide 
sea"  itself  is  sufficient  for  many  minds. 

ECONOMICS,  OR  ETHICS  OF  SEA  BATHING. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  sea  bathing  without  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  great  carelessness  which  prevails 
as  to  any  provision  for  the  safety  of  bathers,  especially 
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women  and  cliilclren.  Considering  the  vast  number  of 
bathers  who  now  resort  every  summer  to  sea  bathing 
quarters,  and  the  great  advantages  those  places  derive 
from  the  influx,  it  would  not  seem  too  much  to  expect 
that  some  greater  provision  should  be  made  for  safety, 
especially  on  steep  shores  and  where  strong  tides  run. 
It  is  true  that  wonderfully  few  accidents  do  occur,  but 
no  season  passes  by  without  some  that  might  be  pre- 
vented, by  the  simple  precaution  of  a  space  inclosed  or 
guarded  in  some  way.  The  precaution  would  not  of 
course  interfere  with  the  bold  and  strong  going  out  into 
the  open  sea,  if  they  wished. 

One  more  word  upon  the  almost  heathen  indecency 
of  om'  bathing-places,  which  makes  one  think  that  much 
of  our  boasted  refinement  is  but  surface  deep.  In  most 
places  but  Britain,  male  bathers  are  compelled  to  wear 
some  sort  of  decent  covering,  such  as  short  drawers, 
which  do  not  in  the  least  impede  the  movements  of  the 
body  ;  it  should  be  imperative  in  this  countiy  also,  and 
one  might  give  a  hint  that  the  present  indecency  is  not 
diminished  by  the  unblushing  intrusiveness  of  some  of 
the  fair  sex. 

We  trust  that  whatever  has  been  said  with  respect  to 
bathing  will  be  taken  as  it  is  meant — for  a  caution,  and 
not  for  a  prohibition ;  the  accustomed  bather  who 
retains  his  health  wiU  of  course  go  on  as  usual ;  the  mi- 
accustomed  bather,  or  any  one  who  has  suffered  illness 
since  his  last  sea  side  sojourn,  will  do  well  to  take  the 
advice  of  their  medical  man  before  venturing  upon  their 
summer  dips. 
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Did  space  permit  we  might  amuse  our  readers  with 
accounts  of  sea-bathing  doings  as  practised  in  other 
countries  besides  our  own.  Such,  for  instance,  as  those 
which  take  place  at  Cape  May  —  a  great  American 
watering-place,  well  described  by  Miss  Bremer,  in  her 
"  Homes  of  the  New  World."  There,  indeed,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  from  the  grave  senator  or  merchant  to  the  miss 
in  her  teens,  promenade  the  waves  together :  only  the 
marine  costume  is  really  a  costume,  not  admitting,  per- 
haps, of  much  crinoline,  but  with  such  facility  for  gay 
colouring,  that  old  ocean  seems  converted  into  a  parterre 
of  flowers,  or,  at  least,  into  a  bed  of  sea-anemones. 

The  most  wholesale  migration,  however,  to  the  sea 
side  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  described  in  Mr.  Squier's 
account  of  the  Central  American  State  of  Nicaragua; 
the  extract  is  from  "  Chambers's  Journal :  " — 

"  The  State  of  Nicaragua,  occupying  that  part  of  the 
Isthmus  lies  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and 
the  Pacific  ;  the  distance  between  being,  in  some  places, 
only  about  fifteen  miles.  In  this  narrow  tract  there  are 
several  large  towns,  such  as  Granada  and  Leon,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  two  oceans,  get  smoke- 
dried  by  the  time  the  dry  season  advances  into  March. 
Then  comes  on  the  '  Pasco  Al  Mar,'  or  bathing  season, 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  population — ^taken  not 
merely  from  the  upper  classes,  but  from  the  bourgeoisie 
and  Indian  peasantry,  rush  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  At  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  "a  general 
movement  of  carts  and  servants  takes  place  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  the  government  despatches  an 
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officer  and  a  guard  to  superintend  the  pitcMng  of  the 
annual  camp  upon  the  beach,  or  rather  upon  the  forest- 
covered  sand-ridge  which  fringes  the  shore.  Each 
family  builds  a  temporary  cane  hut,  lightly  thatched 
with  palm-leaves,  and  floored  with  pelatis,  or  mats. 
The  whole  is  wickered  together  with  vines,  or  woven 
together  basket  wise,  and  partitioned  in  the  same  way  by 
means  of  colom^ed  curtains  of  cotton  cloth.  This  con- 
stitutes the  penetralia,  and  is  sacred  to  the  hello  sexo 
and  the  babies.  The  more  luxurious  ladies  bring  down 
their  neatly-curtained  beds,  and  make  no  mean  show  of 
elegance  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  their  impromptu 
dwellings.  Outside,  and  something  after  the  fashion  of 
their  permanent  residences,  is  a  kind  of  broad  and  open 
shed,  which  bears  a  very  distant  relation  to  the  comdor. 
Here  hammocks  are  smmg,  the  famiHes  dine,  the  ladies 

receive  visitors,  and  the  men  sleep  The 

establishments  here  described  pertain  only  to  the 
wealthier  visitors,  the  representatives  of  the  upper 
classes.  There  is  every  intermediate  variety,  down  to 
those  of  the  mozo  and  his  wife,  who  spread  their  blan- 
kets at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  weave  a  little  bower  of 
branches  above  them— an  affair  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
minutes.  And  there  are  yet  others  who  disdain  even 
this  exertion,  and  nestle  in  the  dry  sand." 

Lest,  however,  our  readers  should  think  this  wholesale 
bathing  somewhat  at  variance  with  our  previous  cautions 
we  must  remind  them  that  bathing  in  warm  or  hot 
climates,  and  in  a  comparatively  warm  sea  is  very  different 
from  the  cold  air  and  water  of  our  northern  latitudes. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


MINERAL  WATERS : 
THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

WATERING  PLACES— CAUTIONS  AS  TO  USE  OF  WATERS— XECESSITY 
rOR  MEDICAL  SANCTION  —  PECULIARITIES  AND  VIRTUES  OV 
MINERAL  WATERS— THERMAL,  OR  WARM;  AND  COLD  SPRINGS- 
SULPHUREOUS  SPRINGS— SALINE  SPRINGS— CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS 
— ADJUNCTS  TO  USE. 


Our  Health  Resorts  include,  of  com-se,  a  considerable 
propoi-tion  of  localities  at  whicli  the  mineral  spring  or 
sprinc^s  constitute  the  chief  source  of  attraction,  or,  where, 
at  least,  having  once  been  so,  the  place  has  long  out- 
grown its  first  circumstances,  and  become  frequented  for 
its  o.vn  sake;  being,  now,  in  all  probability,  resorted  to 
not  solely  for  the  medicinal  water,  but  for  some  beauty 
of  situation  and  sun^oundings,  and  on  account  of  the 
conveniences  and  amusements  which  have  been  gathered 
around  it     The  once  secluded  spring,  frequented  only 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  distiict-it  may  be,  as  m  the 
case  of  Bath  by  the  animals-and  possessmg  only  a  local 
reputation,  has  given  origin  to  the  handsome  town,  with 
all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  modern  wealth.  O 
such,  Leamington  is  a  notable  example;  but  almost  al 
our  frequented  mineral  springs  have  become  the  fans  cf 
origo  of  somewhat  similar  places. 
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We  must  refer  our  readers  generally  for  information 
respecting  the  cliaracter  of  these  favoured  localities  to 
the  separate  articles  in  future  pages,  and  from  these 
they  may  form  some  conclusion,  whether  they  visit  them 
or  not ;  but,  in  the  case  of  invahds,  we  would  not  offer 
to  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  a  mineral  water  used 
as  a  remedy.  That  must  be  left  entirely  to  their 
medical  attendant,  and  in  many  cases,  to  some  medical 
man  resident  at  the  place,  who  must  be  more  conversant 
Avith  the  action  of  the  waters,  and  with  the  requirements 
for  their  beneficial  employment,  than  any  stranger  resid- 
ing at  a  distance. 

We  would  impress  this  necessity  for  medical  advice, 
on  account  of  the  very  loose  notions  which  some  people 
have  of  these  patent  medicines  from  Nature's  own 
laboratory.  They  seem  to  be  unaware,  that  though 
calculated  to  do  much  good  when  properly  used  in 
proper  cases,  they  are  also  capable  of  doing  much  evil 
in  improper  cases,  even  death  itself  having  been  the 
result  of  such  imprudence.  As  many  who  go  to  the 
sea-coast  imagine  they  must  bathe,  so  do  many  who 
visit  a  mineral  spring  think  they  must  drink  of  it; 
having  some  floating  notions  of  benefits  sure  to  accrue. 
These  ideas  are,  perhaps,  fostered  by  the  fact,  that  the 
action  of  most  mineral  waters  is  rather  general  than 
special.  There  is  not  the  palpable  effect  upon  one 
organ,  but  the  gradual  influencing  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution. This  peculiarity  of  action  renders  these  agents 
best  suited  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  ailments,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  of  these,  employed 
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under  suitable  rules,  tliey  produce  effects  obtainable  in  no 
other  way.  The  following  exposition  of  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters  we  extract  from  "  Dr.  Edwin  Lee's 
Watering  Places  of  England,"  into  which  it  is  translated 
from  the  French  : — 

"  The  evidence  of  antiquity  mth  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  mineral  waters,  the  experience  of  centuries,  which 
confirms  this  efficacy,  the  universal  favour  in  which 
they  are  held  among  all  civihsed  people,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  medical  theories,  sufficientlv  demonstrate 
that  they  are,  of  all  remedies,  those  of  which  the  reputa- 
tion is  the  most  justly  established.  Natm-e  bestows 
these  remedies  liberally  upon  us  in  order  to  invite  us  to 
have  recourse  to  them  more  frequently  in  oiu*  diseases. 
She  has  considted  as  much  as  possible  our  dehcacy,  our 
taste ;  she  has  tempered  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  their 
energy,  and  has  adapted  them  to  different  temperaments. 
We  obtain  from  plants  and  minerals  many  medicaments, 
but  they  almost  all  require  certain  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, whereas  mineral  waters  are  remedies  which 
are  always  at  our  disposal :  they  contain  sulphur,  carbonic 
acid,  and  neutral  salts,  which  are  frequently  employed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Why,  when  found  in  Natm^e's 
laboratory,  should  these  substances  not  have  an  equal 
power  as  when  taken  from  that  of  the  Apothecary? 
Most  mineral  waters  are  not  harmless  ;  one  cannot  use 
them  with  impunity  in  cases  where  they  are  counter- 
indicated,  and  every  year  persons  become  the  victims  of 
their  imprudence.  So  far  from  being  inert,  mineral 
waters  are  at  times  so  active,  that  we  are  obhged  to 
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moderate  their  energy  by  mixing  them  with  milk,  or 
some  other  emolHent  fluid." 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  mineral  waters  vary 
greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are  classed  accordingly. 
On  the  Continent  they  are  very  numerous ;  but  as  we 
have  only  to  deal  with  British  Health  Resorts,  our  notice 
of  these  springs  must  be  circumscribed. 

One  basis  of  classification  is  into  thermal — or  warm, 
and  into  cold  springs,  the  temperature  being  simply  an 
addition  to  the  other  properties  of  the  water.  Of  the 
EngKsh  thermal  springs,  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Clifton 
near  Bristol,  Matlock,  and  Malvern  are  the  most  noted. 
Bath  is  a  sahne  water,  and  its  temperature  is  as  high  as 
114°  to  117°  Paht. ;  Buxton  is  warm  or  tepid,  sahne, 
and,  specially,  gaseous ;  Clifton  is  saline,  and  scarcely 
tepid ;  Matlock  is  a  tolerably  pure  water,  cool,  scarcely 
tepid ;  and  Malvern  is  very  pure,  and  scarcely  tepid. 

The  cold  mineral  springs  of  Britain  may  be  classed  as 
sulphureous,  saline,  and  chalybeate.  In  some  places, 
such  as  Leamington,  all  three  varieties  of  mineral  waters 
are  found  in  juxtaposition  ;  or,  as  in  Cheltenham,  two  of 
the  varieties:  moreover,  there  are  scattered  over  this 
kingdom  numerous  springs,  which  have  never  attracted 
much  attention,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  truly 
mineral  properties. 

The  best  known  British  sulphureous  springs  are 
Harrogate,  Mofi'at,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington;  but 
there  are  numerous  minor  ones  which  it  might  be  useful 
for  our  readers  to  know,  and,  therefore,  we  give  their 
names.    They  are,  Kilbum  and  Askeron,  in  Yorkshire ; 
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Codsalwood,  Staffordshire ;  Croft,  in  Yorkshire ;  Dins- 
dale,  in  Yorkshire  ;  Dudley,  Worcestershire  ;  Kedleston, 
Derbyshire ;  Loansbury,  Yorkshire ;  Maudley,  Lanca- 
shire ;  Nottington,  Dorsetshire ;  Ripon,  Yorkshire  ;  Shap- 
moor,  Westmoreland ;  AVardren,  Northumberland ;  and 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  Of  British  saline  springs,  the 
principal  are  Cheltenham  and  Leamington  ;  but  to  these 
we  may  add  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  or  Moira,  Bristol,  Scar- 
borough, Sydenham  or  Beulah,  and  Thirsk  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Pitcaithly  in  Scotland.  The  chalybeates  are  nu- 
merous;  Tunbridge  and  Brighton  in  England,  and 
Peterhead  in  Scotland,  are  the  best  known.  Arbroath 
and  Hartfels,  also,  in  Scotland,  are  strong  chalybeates  ; 
the  latter  not  far  from  the  sulphur-spring  of  Moffat.  In 
England  we  have,  in  addition,  Ashton,  Wiltshire  ;  Bole- 
more,  Worcestershire ;  Bromley,  Kent ;  Haigh,  Lanca- 
shire ;  Kirby,  Westmoreland  ;  Llandridad,  Wales  ;  Luz, 
Essex:  near  London  there  are  Hampstead,  Islington, 
and  Shadwell. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  change  of  air  and  scene  which 
accompany  a  visit  to  a  mineral  watering  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  amusements,  society,  etcetera,  which  are 
met  with,  are  the  real  curatives,  but  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  These  additions,  it  is  true,  are  most  useful, 
and  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  that  very  potency  for  evil 
possessed  by  mineral  waters,  against  which  we  have 
warned  our  readers,  proves,  at  the  same  time,  their 
medichial  powers,  moreover,  many  persons  derive  much 
benefit  from  these  waters  brought  to  them  at  their  own 
homes.    Were  it  not  so,  we  should  not  have  such  large 
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importations  of  the  German  waters  into  this  country. 
However,  the  invalid  visitor  to  the  watering  place,  who 
follows  no  rules  of  living,  who  eats  and  drinks  as  much, 
takes  as  little  exercise,  and  sleeps  as  late  in  the  morning 
as  he  has  done  in  his  former  luxurious  life— for  it  is, 
generally,  luxiu-ious  living  that  fills  the  watering  places 
—must  expect  but  half  benefit,  if  he  gets  that,  from 
either  the  pure  air  with  which  he  may  be  surrounded, 
or  the  medicinal  water  he  imbibes  or  bathes  in. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


HEALTH-SEEKING  IN  TRAVEL. 

THE  WALKING   TOUR— EQUIPMENT — CAUTIONS    AS   TO  WALKING  

MORNING    WALKING  —  COLD    WATER    DRINKING  —  ALCOHOLIC 

LIQUORS  WHEN    ALLOWABLE  —  CHOICE — WHEY    AND  MILK  

REST — THE    EVENING,   AND    ITS    MEAL — IMPROVING  HEALTH  

INVALID  HEALTH-SEEKING  HOME  HEALTH  RESORTS. 


Our  counsels,  hitherto,  have  been  specially  addressed 
to  those  health-seekers,  who,  going  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  travelling,  to  their  chosen  place  of  resort,  whether  it 
be  sea-side,  hill-side,  or  M^atering  place,  stay  out  their 
holiday  there,  or  make,  at  all  events,  but  few  changes. 
We  have  got  somewhat  to  say  to  the  peripatetics,  the 
comparatively  strong  and  active,  who  are  ahvays  on  the 
move,  and  on  the  best  move  too,  that  of  their  own  legs. 
It  may  seem  impertinent  to  some,  trite  to  others,  to  say 
anything  about  equipment  or  dress,  and  yet  we  do  see 
walking  travellers,  at  times,  anything  but  properly 
dressed  for  their  work.  As  regards  clothing,  nothmg 
can  be  more  suitable  than  the  light  porous  woollen 
clotljs  which  are  now  so  general;  and  no  form  more 
appropriate  than  the  easy  "  shooting- dress,"  both  for 
form  and  material,  permitting  the  free  escape  of  per- 
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spiration,  and  yet  affording  sufficient  protection.  Por 
the  head,  the  phable  felt  "  wide-awake/'  which  keeps  off 
both  sun  and  rain,  is  preferable  to  any  other  covering  ; 
and  for  the  feet,  woollen  socks,  with  shoes,  stout,  but 
not  differing  too  widely  in  make  from  those  worn  in 
every  day  life.  A  hght  waterproof  cape  is  a  good 
addition  to  throw  the  rain  off  the  shoulders  ;  but  still 
better,  a  moderately  stout  Scotch  plaid,  which  is  avail- 
able for  so  many  purposes.  Add  a  drinldng  cup  for 
the  wayside  draught ;  and,  for  distant  views — not  a 
telescope,  but,  as  Sir  John  Forbes  strongly  recommends 
in  his  "Physician's  Hobday" — a  good  opera-glass, 
which  will  give  you  a  much  better  and  less  fatiguing 
sight.  A  pocket-compass  is  no  bad  companion  in  the 
wilder  and  less  populated  districts ;  only,  when  you  use 
it,  take  care  of  the  proximity  of  your  iron-mounted 
umbrella,  otherwise,  hke  Mr.  White,  in  his  *'  Walk  to 
the  Land's  End,"  you  may  chance  to  get  led  astray,  and 
find  yourself  miles  out  of  your  course. 

We  will  suppose  you  "  straining  upon  the  slips  "  to 
be  off,  taking  the  rail  to  your  chosen  ground,  and 
making  your  start.  Make  not  that  start  too  enthusiasti- 
cally, no  ten  or  twenty  miles  before  breakfast,  a  very 
high-sounding,  but  a  very  foolish  feat,  and  one  that  is 
not  likely  to  have  many  repetitions  if  you  try  it.  It  is 
something  like  bathing  early  in  the  morning,  it  taxes 
your  energies  and  powers  of  endurance  at  the  time  of 
day  when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  the  proba- 
bihty  is,  you  are  fit  for  little  after  breakfast ;  your  power 
of  exertion  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  power  of  enjoying 
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either  scenery  or  any  other  objects  of  interest.  "  Under 
the  influence  of  great  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  a  man's 
thoughts  are  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  sensations 
to  permit  him  to  attend  pleasantly  to  what  is  without 
and  around  him."*  Even  appetite  fails  under  the  ex- 
haustion of  improper  exertion,  and  the  anxiously-expected 
meal  is  not  improbably  left  barely  touched ;  albeit,  if  the 
undue  fatigue  has  been  extended  throughout  the  day, 
instead  of  the  refreshment  of  that  sound  sleep  which 
waits  on  a  proper  amount  of  toil,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility have  a  feverish,  restless  night,  and  be  unfit  for 
much  next  morning. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  encourage  you  in  late  rising 
and  late  breakfasting,  for  that  were  shame  in  a  walking 
tourist.  Six  o'clock,  if  you  are  well,  should  find  you 
out  of  bed,  and  your  ablutions — most  necessary  in  yom* 
case — ^your  dressing,  and  yom-  worship  of  Him,  "  Who 
gives  you  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,"  should  take  you 
nearly  to  seven  o'clock.  You  will  surely  find  interest 
in  a  short  saunter  until  the  welcome  country  breakfast 
is  on  the  table,  and  you  may  be  easily  on  the  tramp 
before  the  clock  soimds  eight,  a.m.  The  author  to 
whom  we  have  already  refen'ed,  and  whose  "  Physician's 
Holiday"  contains  so  much  good  advice,  as  well  as  good 
amusement,  counsels  a  different  plan,  but  one,  perhaps, 
more  suited  to  continental  travel  and  customs.  He 
would  have  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  with  a  little 
bread,  before  an  early  start,  say  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  and  a  more  substantial  breakfast  at  the  first 
*  Forbes'  "  Physician's  Holiday." 
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halt,  at  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.    Some,  probably, 
may  find  tliis  plan  suit  tliem,  especially  during  very  hot 
weather,  when  there  is  almost  compulsory  rest  at  mid- 
day, but  it  will  not  do  for  all.    You  can  try  ic,  however, 
and,  as  circumstances  vary,  it  is  well  to  have  two  strmgs 
to  your  bow.    In  any  case  we  have  you  upon  the  road. 
Do  not  forget,  before  you  do  start  for  the  journey  of  the 
day,  to  provide  something  for  the  appeasement  of  hunger 
before  the  probably  late  arrival  at  night ;  not  a  heavy 
luncheon,  but  a  roll,  a  biscuit,  or  tAvo  or  three  sand- 
wiches in  your  tin  sandwich  box,  only  be  sure  that  it  is 
nothing  that  will  oppress,  for  then  there  is  good  bye 
to  enjoyment.    Never  fear  for  the  appetite-sauce ;  you 
may  not  find  it  pm'chasable  for  suiiple  fare  in  town,  but 
you  will  get  it  genuine  here. 

But  we  have  had  you  upon  the  road  for  some  time, 
and  it  begins  to  get  M^arm,  the  perspiration  has  been 
flying  off,  the  fluids  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  somid 
of  the  clear  running  brook  or  burn,  or  of  some  bubbhng 
spring,  is  by  no  means  unwelcome.    Moreover,  you  are 
very  warm,  and  doubt  whether  you  should  "  drink  cold 
Avater,"  much  as  you  would  like  it.    AVhat  is  to  be 
done  ?    Let  us  refer  to  our  experienced  Alpine  traveller 
and  physician.    He  says,  "  It  would  be  strange  if  the 
gratification  of  this  natural  and  irresistible  instinct  were 
injurious  to  health,  much  more  if  it  were  highly  dan- 
gerous, as  it  is  generally  considered  to  be.    The  preva- 
lent dread  of  drinking  cold  water,  I  believe  to  be  an 
entire  mistake,  and  so  far  fi'om  regarding  it  as  a  thing 
to  be  forbidden  to  the  heated  pedestrian,  I  consider  its 
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use  to  be  no  less  wholesome  than  it  is  delicious.    I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  dangerous  and  fatal  results 
have  followed  the  sudden  ingestion  of  cold  water  by 
travellers  and  others  who  had  been  undergoing  great 
bodily  exertion  in  hot  weather.    In  recommending  the 
use  of  it  to  the  Alpine  traveller,  I  must,  therefore,  guard 
myself  against  all  risk  of  leading  him  into  danger.  It 
is  its  moderate  and  rational  use  I  sanction,  and  advise, 
not  its  immoderate  and  irrational  use.    The  circum- 
stances, and  bodily  condition,  under  which  dangerous 
consequences  have  resulted,  or  are  likely  to  result,  from 
drinking  cold  water,  seem  to  be  the  following  : — First, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  strength  from  previous  over-exer- 
tion, and  consequent  depression  of  the  heat-producing 
and  cold-resisting  powers ;  second,  the  sudden  applica- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of  a  large  quantity  of 
very  cold  water,  when  the  system  is  in  this  state.  And 
so  long  as  the  pedestrian  eschews  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  I  believe  he  may  freely  indulge  his  taste 
by  filHng  his  drinking-cup  at  every  spring  he  passes  in 
his  way.    So  far  from  the  simple  heated  state  of  the 
body  being  here  an  element  of  danger,  I  beheve  the 
hotter  the  individual  is,  provided  he  be  not  exhausted, 
and  provided  he  do  not  drink  an  excessive  amount  of 
water,  the  safer  is  the  practice.    But  he  shall  content 
himself  with  a  small  cupful  at  a  time  ;  should  drink  this 
slowly ;  and,  as  a  rule,  rather  drink  often  than  much." 

Most  excellent  advice !  But  we  hear  some  one 
whisper — Is  it  not  allowable,  and  should  we  not  do 
better  to  qualify  the  water  with  a  little  something 
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stronger,  a  drop  of  eau-de-vie,  "mountain-clew/'  or  of 
the  *'  crathur,"  according  to  our  locality  ?  We  liave 
got  upon  ticklisli  ground,  as  debateable  as  the  Scottish 
Marches  in  the  olden  time.  The  subject  is  far  from 
unimportant,  and  requires  some  comment.  As  to 
drinking  anything  like  strong  drink  during  your  walk, 
and,  especially,  early  in  the  day,  it  is  ruination  ;  have 
nothing  to  do  with  spirits,  undiluted  sherry,  or  even 
strong  beer,  the  indulgence  is  all  but  fatal  to  enjoyment 
and  power  of  exertion ;  keep  to  your  water,  or  some 
unstimulating  jfluid. 

But  the  hours  creep  on,  you  have  still  a  good  step 
before  you,  you  are  getting  tired,  exhausted,  and  are 
very  warm  and  thirsty,  now  is  the  time  you  may — the 
opinion  is  not  given  without  consideration  and  experience 
— add  with  advantage  to  yom'  draught  of  the  pure 
element  a  little  wine  or  spirit,  barely  a  glass  of  sherry 
to  a  cupful  of  water,  or  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  or 
whiskey  to  the  same — a  few  minutes'  rest,  it  may  be  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  yom-  pocket  luncheon,  and  you  will 
start  with  new  life  and  spirit,  and  come  in  better  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  We  have  not  written  the  above 
without  knowing  well  what  oiu'  teetotal  friends  and 
critics  will  say  to  it ;  but  we  also  well  know  that  our 
words  are  those  of  "  truth  and  soberness,"  such  as  will  be 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  medical  men,  and  of  expe- 
rienced travellers.  When  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
of  exertion  come  on,  then  the  small  amount  of  well- 
diluted  alcoholic  spirit  is  a  real  and  most  beneficial 
medicine.    Some,  we  doubt  not,  will  get  through  their 
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journey,  and  a  long  one  too,  perfectly  well  on  water 
alone,  but  these  are  the  extra-enduring,  and  we  do  not 
write  so  much  for  these  as  for  the  less  strong,  who  are 
seeking  to  cast  off  the  "wear  and  tear." 

Diluted  wine  or  spirit  is  better,  probably,  than  malt 
liquor,  during  a  hot  walk,  unless,  indeed,  the  latter  be  of 
a  very  light  character,  such  as  you  can  get  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  *'  penny  beer,"  that  is,  very  small, 
very  shai-p  and  brisk  beer,  bottled  for  immediate  use. 
It  is  not  stronger  than  ginger-beer,  which  is,  we  believe, 
allowed  by  the  teetotallers,  albeit  the  latter  is  not  free 
from  alcohol.  Light  cider,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  as  in 
Devonshire,  is  good  and  wholesome  in  moderation ;  and, 
of  course,  when  we  get  abroad,  the  light  wine  of  the 
country  is  another  resource,  and  a  wholesome  one,  withal. 
Of  the  unstumdating  beverages,  whey  is  good,  and  milk 
when  you  are  hmigry  as  well  as  thirsty,  especially  late  in 
the  day.  Taken  too  eariy  it  is  apt  to  oppress,  and  what- 
ever oppresses,  we  need  scarcely  repeat,  mars  enjoyment. 
But  you  sit  down  under  the  shade,  or  on  the  breezy 
hill-side,  to  drink  your  water  or  wine  and  water,  and 
are  glad  of  a  few  minutes'  rest;  you  are  warm,  and 
perspiring;  now  is  the  time  for  yom'  Scotch  plaid, 
which  will  keep  off  the  chance  of  chill,  or  the  possibility 
of  a  little  muscular  rhemnatism  from  checked  perspira- 
tion ;  aye,  and  if  a  thunder-shower  should  come  on,  will 
cover  you,  head  and  shoulders  and  all. 

The  sun  is  getting  well  down  in  the  west,  perhaps, 
has  gone  altogether,  as  you  draw  near  the  inn,  which 
hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  everything,  makes  welcome.  Are 
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you  to  rush  in  to  tea,  dinner,  and  supper  combined, 
and  take  possession  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  value 
comfort  and  health..  Take  it  easy;  it  will  requii-e  some 
little  time  to  get  things  ready.  Have  a  good  Avash — 
strip  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  at  least — ^you  can  go 
all  over  in  the  morning — and  vs^ash  that  and  the  feet  in 
tepid  water,  and  by  the  time  you  have  done  so,  and 
had  a  little  rest,  you  may  enjoy  your  meal.  What  is  it  ? 
Certainly  not  a  heavy  dinner,  with  two  or  three  courses, 
wine,  beer,  and  punch  after,  or  woe  betide  next  day's 
journey ;  but  that  pleasant  combination  of  dinner  and 
tea  so  familiar  to  tourists,  with  its  plain  joint  or  chop, 
its  ham  and  eggs,  &c.  Now,  we  are  likely  to  come 
into  collision  with  teetotalism  again.  Is  it  only  to  be 
tea?  asks  our  traveller.  If  your  own  experience  tells 
you  you  do  weU  with  that,  or  better  than  with  anything 
else — by  all  means ;  but  your  experience  is  not  for  all ; 
and  we  must  allow  a  goodly  number  to  have,  before 
their  tea,  with  the  first  part  of  theii-  meal,  a  glass  of 

good  bitter  ale  or  table  beer,  or  a  glass  of  sheriy  it 

will  do  good,  not  harm,  and  aid  the  digestion  of  the 
meal,  by  a  stomach  which  somewhat  sympathizes  with 
the  general  exhaustion  of  the  body. 

As  to  food— we  are  not  going  to  diet  you.  Wliat  we 
said  to  the  Sea-side  Health-seeker,  will  apply  also  to 
you,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Moderation  is  the  only 
rule.  Neither  will  we  try;  for  we  know  it  is  hopeless 
to  interfere  with  the  cigar  or  pipe  the  last  thing,  and 
which  so  many  tell  you  is  the  "  summum  bonum"  to  the 
tired  traveller;  only,  let  it  be  the  last  thing,  and  do  not 
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taint  the  fresh  air  of  the  early  day,  and  of  the  bright 
scenes  of  nature  through  which  you  pass,  with  tobacco 
smoke.    And  now — Good  night !    You  ought  to  sleep 
well,  and  wake  refreshed — wake  differently  from  the 
comparatively  oppressed  slumber  of  "  wear  and  tear," 
with  another  bright  day  before  you,  instead  of  the  hours 
of  misery  which  used  to  be  so  weary,  but  which  will  be 
so  no  longer  when  you  return  from  your  health-seeking. 
Now,  this  refreshed  waking  is  only  part  of  the  improve- 
ment which  is  going  on.    Before  you  left  home,  very 
Hkely,  you  were  irritable,  though  your  amiable  temper 
did  not  let  that  be  seen ;  but  yet  you  could  not  help 
your  eyes  being  tried  by  too  strong  a  hght — youi  ears, 
by  too  jarring  a  sound — your  nerves,  generally,  from 
vibrating,  when  they  ought  to  keep  still.    All  this  is 
vanishing  under  exercise,  freedom  from  everyday  cares 
and  irritations,  and  continued  exposure  to  the  free  air 
and  hght  of  God's  sun. 

So  far,  we  have  written  for  the  comparatively  well 
and  strong.  A  few  words  to,  or  rather  for,  the  confirmed 
invahds  ;  premising,  however,  that  they  must  depend 
upon  their  medical  advisers,  be  it  summer  or  winter,  to 
fix  for  them  the  chosen  spot  where  health  is  to  be 
regained,  or  disease  arrested.  During  winter,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  some  one  of  our  south  or  west  coast 
places,  whatever  the  disease ;  in  summer  or  autumn,  the 
more  bracing  air  of  north  and  east  coast ;  or,  better  still, 
of  some  well  elevated  region,  provided  it  be  not  too 
exposed.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  matter  of  fact  that 
consumption,  especially,  becomes  rare  in  lofty  situations ; 
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and  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  in  the  northern  hill  counties,  such 
as  Cumberland,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
southern  districts  of  England,  such   as  Devonshire. 
Moreover,  the  general  good  effects  of  an  elevated  site 
of  residence — feelings  of  Hghtness,  cheerfulness,  im- 
proved digestion,  &c. — are  most  Hkely  to  be  experienced 
by  those  who  have  been  previously  located  in  some 
warm,  sheltered  nook  of  the  coast.    Warm,  sheltered 
nooks  have  we  for  winter, — Summer  Health  Resorts, 
with  bracing  sea-breezes,  and  hill  and  mountain  air, — 
Why  should  our  invahds  go,  or  so  often  be  sent  abroad  ? 
So  often  to  die.    On  this  point,  let  us  quote  a  high 
opinion,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson,  who 
remarks  as  follows  : — 

"  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  Hngering  illness  and 
death-bed  scenes  in  distant  climes,  can  form  no  just 
conception  of  the  tide  of  momnful  emotions  which  daily 
rushes  over  the  mind  of  the  dying  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land.    Death  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  his  terrors 
by  the  sympathy  of  friends,  and  the  consciousness  that 
our  ashes  wHl  be  deposited  in  the  land  that  gave  us 
birth,  near  those  whom  in  hfe  we  cherished,  loved,  or 
revered.    This  may  be  a  prejudice— perhaps,  even  un- 
easiness ;  yet  it  is  natural— it  is  instinctive— and  the 
instincts  of  nature  can  seldom  be  repulsed,  even  by 
the  most  philosophic  minds.    But  the  sigh  of  sorrow, 
perhaps  of  regret,  is  not  always  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  sufferer  on  these  occasions.    The  companion,  who 
counts  the  tedious  hours  of  protracted  disease,  and  closes 
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the  eyes  of  departed  friends  in  a  foreign  country,  under- 
goes a  terrible  ordeal,  always  harassing  to  the  feelings, 
and  not  seldom  hazardous  to  life,  while  the  surviving 
relations  at  home  are  subject  to  the  painful  anxiety  of 
suspense — sometimes  to  the  poignant  stings  of  remorse, 
for  leaving  the  suffering  victim  of  an  irremediable  malady 
to  expire  on  a  foreign  shore."  * 


CHAPTEE  Y. 


HEALTH  DISTRICTS  GENERALLY. 

DIVISION  OF  ENGLAND  INTO  TOUB,  DISTRICTS  LINES  OP  DIVISION 

— SOUTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT  MILD  REGION  CHARACTERIS- 
TICS or  MILD  REGION,  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS  SUMMER  RESORTS  

MINERAL  WATERS  WEST  HEALTH  DISTRICT — CHARACTERISTICS 

 MIDLAND   HEALTH  DISTRICT  CHARACTERISTICS  MINERAL 

WATERS — NORTH  OP  ENGLAND   HEALTH  DISTRICT  CHARACTER, 

CLIMATE,  AND  MINERAL  WATERS  SOUTH  OP  SCOTLAND  HEALTH 

DISTRICT  DISTINCTIONS     PROM     ENGLAND  EAST  COAST  

MIDLAND  AND  WEST  COAST  DIVISIONS. 


Health  Resorts,  Pleasure  Resorts,  and  Watering 
Places — How  are  we  to  take  them  ?  We  cannot  do  so 
hap-liazard,  and  alphabetical  is  but  a  rough  sort  of 
arrangement:  if  we  take  one  kind  of  resort  and  then 
another,  we  shall  be  hopping  all  over  the  kingdom, 
incmiing  no  end  of  expense  in  railway  fares,  and  getting 
no  rest.  As  a  solution  to  the  difficulty,  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  dividing  England  and  part  of  Scotland, 
for  ourselves,  quartering  the  former  into  four  natural 
but  not  by  any  means  equal  divisions. 

Take  yoiu-  map— begin  your  operations  at  London, 
or  rather  lower  down  the  Thames,  where  the  Medway 
opens,  draw  a  line  due  west;  it  will  take  you  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  a 
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little  to  the  north  of  Bristol,  where  the  "  Silver  Avon  " 
joins  the  "  Princelie  Severne."  From  this  point,  at 
Severn  mouth,  take  a  second  line,  running  as  nearly  due 
north  as  possible,  and  follow  it  out  till  it  lands  you  in 
the  Mersey — or,  if  you  like  it  better,  beside  it — just 
where  it  widens  to  form  its  embouchure.  Our  third 
line,  commencing  where  our  second  terminates,  we  must 
carry  north-eastward  to  the  point  of  junction,  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Trent  with  the  Humber.  We  have  now 
three  imaginary  lines  connecting  the  estuaries  of  the 
four  principal  English  rivers,  and  dividing,  for  us,  the 
country  into  four  districts,  and,  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  our  Health  Resorts,  four  very  convenient  districts. 
South  of  the  line  from  Thames  to  Severn  hes  our 

SOUTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT, 

a  large  proportion  of  it  made  up  of  what  Sir  James 
Clark  has  marked  off  en  masse  as  the  Mild  Region  of 
England,  and  subdivided  into  four  minor  districts, 
with  special  reference  to  ^vinter  residence.  These  minor 
districts  are  the  "  South  Coast,  comprehending  the  tract 
of  coast  between  Hastings  and  Portland  Island;  the 
South-West  Coast,  from  the  latter  point  to  ConiAvall ; 
the  district  of  the  Land's  End  ;  and  the  Western  Group, 
comprehending  the  district  along  the  borders  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn."  We 
should  remark  that  to  our  Southern  Health  District 
there  must  be  appended  the  Islands  of  the  Channel, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c. 
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The  comparative  winter  warmth  of  the  Mild  Region, 
is,  midoubteclly,  in  part  due  to  latitude,  but  the 
proximity  to  the  sea  greatly  adds  to  it,  aided,  as  it  is, 
by  currents  from  southern  oceans.  As  we  approach  the 
South- West  Division  both  warmth  and  moisture  are 
increased  ;  added  to  these  advantages,  however,  we  must 
have  protection  from  the  cold  northern  and  eastern 
winds,  to  make  the  winter  health-resort  complete.  Of 
such  protected  localities,  Hastings,  the  Undercliff,  Tor- 
quay, Clifton  near  Bristol,  are  our  best  examples ;  but 
other  places,  such  as  Brighton  and  St.  Leonard's,  offer 
many,  and,  often,  counterbalancing  advantages,  com- 
bined with  a  minor  degree  of  shelter.  From  the  end  of 
October,  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  according 
to  season,  is  the  invalid  term  for  these  Resorts  of  the 
Mild  Region,  and  Sir  James  Clark  thus  classes  the 
advantages  they  offer.  As  regards  the  South  Coast 
division  he  says, — "  The  mean  temperature  is  from  one 
to  two  degrees  above  that  of  London  during  the  winter 
months.  The  superiority  is  greatest  in  those  months  in 
the  following  order: — January,  Pebraary,  December. 
It  diminishes  in  March,  and  in  April  and  May  the  tem- 
perature of  the  coast  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
London  and  its  vicinity.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  temperature  of  the  coast  is  about  one  degree  less 
than  that  of  the  interior-  In  September  and  October, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  coast  and  of  the  in- 
terior is  nearly  equal,  but  in  November  that  of  the 
coast  begins  to  rise  above  the  other."  As  compared 
with  London,  the  night  temperatiu*c  is  warmer  at  the 
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coast,  and  the  temperature  generally  not  subject  to  the 
same  extent  of  range.  The  South- West  Coast  Division 
which  takes  in  principally  the  south  of  Devonshire,  has 
a  winter  temperature  nearly  two  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  South  Coast  division,  and  nearly  four  degrees 
higher  than  London.  "  The  difference  is  most  remark- 
able during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,"*  less  so  in  February,  and  in  March  and  April 
does  not  amount  to  one  degree.  The  district  of  the 
Land's  End  very  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  South- 
West  as  regards  chmate,  whilst  "  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  Western  group  of  climates  during  the  winter  is 
rather  lower  than  that  of  the  South  Coast,  but  in  spring 
rises  a  little  higher."  Although  our  observations  are 
principally  directed  in  these  localities  with  reference  to 
winter  advantages,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their 
visitors  are  of  winter  alone  ;  they  have  many  summer  resi- 
dents, but  of  a  different  class.  The  sea  neighbourhood, 
the  abundant  accommodation,  the  scenic  beauties,  and  the 
society,  all  combine  to  attract ;  consequently,  many  go  for 
health  and  pleasure  combined,  many  for  pleasure  alone. 
Moreover,  mthin  the  limits  of  our  Southern  Health 
District,  but  not  in  the  Mild  Region,  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Broadstairs,  Dover,  Folkestone,  &c.,  are  real  sea-side 
summer  places,  and  the  two  latter,  with  some  reputation, 
as  vnnter  residences. 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  our  Southern  Division  are  not 
numerous.  Bath  has  its  warm  springs;  Bristol,  and 
Sydenham  or  Beulah  Spa  are  the  sahnes  ;  and  the  best 

*  Clark  on  Climate. 
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known  clialybeates  are  Timbriclge  Wells  and  Brighton, 
to  which  may  be  added  Bromley  in  Kent,  and  Ashton 
in  Wiltshire.  There  are,  doubtless,  other  springs  of 
minor,  it  may  be  equal  merit,  but  if  so  they  have  not 
yet  met  a  chronicler.  Our  second  line,  from  Severn  to 
Mersey,  gives  us  on  one  side  the  broad  and  fertile  mid- 
counties  of  England,  on  the  other,  the  lofty  mountains, 
the  pastoral  valleys,  and  wide  varied  coast  Hne  of  Wales. 
It  is  with  the  latter,  our 

WEST  HEALTH  DIVISION, 

we  have  now  to  do.  Essentially,  a  district  for  the 
summer  tourists  and  health-seeker,  it  has  yet  its 
sheltered  nooks,  particularly  towards  the  Bristol  Channel, 
where  winter's  visitations  are  but  short  and  gentle.  One 
feature  of  om-  district  the  first  glance  of  a  railway  map 
brings  out  most  clearly,  it  is  nearly  a  blank  space  as  far 
as  the  modern  mode  of  transit  is  concerned,  contrasting 
strikingly  in  this  respect  with  its  neighbours,  Lancashire 
and  Mid-England,  laced  and  interlaced  with  the  ii'on 
roads.  This  absence  of  rail  commimication — except  on 
the  north  and  south  borders  of  the  Principality — ^is, 
doubtless,  due  partly  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
country,  and  partly  to  the  engineering  difficidties  which 
probably  exist ;  it  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving it  from  that  rush  of  rail  travellers  which  over- 
whelms nearly  every  resort  it  reaches,  and  of  keeping  a 
few  quiet  spots  of  beauty  in  their  primitive  retirement. 
Do  not,  please,  bring  the  charge  of  exclusiveness  against 
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these  remarks,  for  have  not  the  rails  the  command  of 
nearly  all  England  and  great  part  of  Scotland,  and  shall 
we  not  retain  a  few  oases  for  those  who  really  love  retire- 
ment, and  trout  streams  not  quite  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants  ?  Moreover,  those  who  wish,  easily,  to  visit 
Wales,  and  get  some  idea  of  its  beauties,  have  the  rail 
facilities  on  its  north  and  south  coasts,  which  open  up 
to  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  some  of  the  best  sea- 
side resorts,  and  some  of  the  finest  scenery.  In  mineral 
waters,  the  district  is  very  deficient,  not  possessing  one 
of  any  note. 

THE  MIDLAND  HEALTH  DISTRICT, 

bounded  southward  by  the  line  from  Thames  to 
Severn,  westward  by  that  from  Severn  to  Mersey,  and 
northward  from  Mersey  to  Humber,  embraces  the  great 
body  of  Mid  and  East-England ;  and  yet,  large  as  it  is,  it 
has  comparatively  few  health  resorts.  The  sea- coast  is 
much  less  in  proportion  than  in  other  districts,  is  less 
accessible  by  rail,  and,  when  reached,  is  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  many  of  the  attractions  which  the  coasts 
of  other  districts  offer  to  travellers ;  likewise,  being  the 
east  coast,  it  is  not  pleasant  as  a  place  of  residence  in 
the  spring  and  earlier  summer  months.  Lowestoft, 
Cromer,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  places.  Inland,  the  undulating 
country  of  the  new  red  sandstone  gives  a  fertile,  but 
unpicturesque  character  to  these  mid  counties,  and  the 
principal  attractions  of  scenery'  are  confined  to  small 
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districts,  sucli  as  that  around  Malvern,  and  in  Derby- 
shire, Avhere  there  are  variations  in  the  geological 
development.  Not  that  there  do  not  exist  in  this  great 
district  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lovely  spots,  splendid 
views  of  tracts  of  cultivated  country  such  as  England 
alone  can  show,  and  scenes  of  quiet  beauty ;  but,  putting 
aside  the  places  just  named,  we  have  no  much-frequented 
resort  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  change  or  of  the 
picturesque.  The  deficiency  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
in  some  degree  made  up  by  the  mineral  watering  places 
which  are  scattered  over  the  district.  Not  very  far  north 
of  om-  southern  boundary  line  we  come  upon  Cheltenham, 
Malvern,  and  Leamington  ;  towards  the  middle  lie  Mat- 
lock, Buxton,  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  and  further  north 
numerous  other  places,  for  the  names  of  which  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  chapter  on  Mineral  Waters.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  climate  of  so  large  a  district  as  this 
great  Midland  one  is  very  varied.  Towards  the  east  it 
is  often,  when  east  winds  prevail,  most  ungenial,  coast 
localities  having,  during  the  winter,  the  temperature  only 
shghtly  modified.  In  the  Midland  counties,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  increases,  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  bleakest  and  coldest  climates  in  England,  while 
towards  the  south  and  west,  milder  air  and  earlier 
springs  prevail,  influenced,  nevertheless,  by  exposure, 
shelter,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the  ground, 
surface,  and  subsoil.  A  good  instance  of  a  locality  thus 
modified,  and  rendered  suitable  for  an  invahd  residence, 
is  Apsley  Guise,  in  Bedfordshire,  of  which,  more  anon. 
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The  northern  line  of  oiu*  Midland  District  from  the 
Mersey  to  the  Hmnber  cuts  us  off 

THE   NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  DISTRICT. 

The  coast  line  of  this  district — ^we  have  it  now  on 
both  sides — is  much  more  extensive  than  in  the  last ;  it 
has,  too,  bolder,  and  more  picturesque  features  generally, 
and  we  get  more  of  the  region  of  mountain  thto  we 
have  hitherto  met  with,  except,  of  course,  in  Wales, 
especially  towards  the  western  side,  where  the  hills  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire,  joining  the 
Border  Cheviots  northward,  hold  on  their  southern 
course  till  Derbyshire  sees  their  termination.  We 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  here  we  have  a  region 
rich  in  haunts  for  the  tourist  and  health-seeker,  for 
the  Lake  District  is  a  host  in  itself.  On  the  East 
Coast,  Scarborough  and  Filey,  Bridlington  and  Whitby, 
are  best  known  as  sea-side  quarters,  though  smaller 
places  dot  the  coast  to  Tweedmouth.  On  the  West, 
around  Liverpool,  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure  lie 
thick  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey  embouchure.  Egre- 
mont.  New  Brighton,  Waterloo,  Seaforth,  close  at  hand ; 
further  North,  Southport,  Lytham,  Blackpool,  Fleetwood, 
Peil,  Morecambe,  all  open  their  doors  to  the  summer 
visitors.  In  mineral  waters  we  are  not  rich — Harrogate 
and  Scarborough  are  best  known ;  but  in  Yorkshire  we 
find  sulphureous  springs  of  lesser  note — Askeron,  Croft 
and  Dinsdale,  Loansbury  and  Ripon  :  Thirsk  is  a  saline, 
and  Kirby  in  Westmoreland,  chalybeate.    The  climate 
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of  a  district  presenting  so  much  diflPerence  in  elevation, 
and,  consequently,  in  shelter,  is  greatly  varied,  although 
the  proximity  to  the  sea  gives  a  certain  equahty,  and  to 
the  West,  especially,  considerable  mildness,  with  muoh 
wet :  the  Northern  latitude  and  mountain  ground  exposes 
some  spots  to  the  full  rigour  of  winter ;  but  as  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

SOUTHERN  SCOTLAND. 

Such  are  the  general  cliaracteristics  of  the  four  great 
Health  Districts  of  England ;  but  England  is  not  Britain, 
and  we  have  yet  another  dividing  line  to  take,  and  fit 
one,  too,  for  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood,  for  it  lies 
along  the  border  hills,  and  ends  with  the  Tweed.  North 
of  it  lies  the  land  of  the  tourist  health-seeker,  seeing  that 
Scotland's  mountains,  lochs,  and  rivers  have  the  lion's 
share  of  visitors.  We  are  not,  however,  gomg  to  take 
you  off  to  the  Highlands,  whence  we  should  certainly  not 
get  back  for  the  rest  of  the  smnmer ;  but  as  rivers  have 
hitherto  marked  oiu:  boundaries,  they  shall  do  so  still, 
and  we  make  Eorth  and  Clyde  the  limit  of  our  range, 
but  even  this  hmit  gives  us  abundant  scope.  Scotland 
has  no  watering  places  to  vie  with  Brighton,  Torquay, 
Harrogate,  or  Leamington,  but  she  has  numerous  pleasant 
resorts  of  less  pretension,  many  of  them  rendered  inte- 
resting by  the  romance  either  of  situation  or  of  history. 
The  East  Coast  is  studded  with  little  sea-side  resorts  from 
Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  the  centre  of  the  district  gives  the 
picturesque  and  lovely  pastoral  scenes  of  the  Southern 
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Highlands,  and  when  we  go  to  Frith  of  Clyde  we  shall 
find  the  whole  shores  dotted  with  habitations,  the 
detached  villa,  the  splendid  mansion,  and  the  rising 
town.  The  mineral  waters  are  few,  and,  compared  with 
those  of  England,  little  visited  on  their  own  account. 
When  we  have  named  MofFatt,  Pitcaithly,  and  Peterhead, 
we  have  given  the  most  noted. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 


SOUTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT  OE  ENGLAND : 

ITS    LIMITS  ^EBITH  GEAVESEND  SOUTHEND  AND  HEENE  BAY  

MAllGATE,  BAMSGATE,  AND  BKOADSTAIRS  DOVEK  AND  FOLK- 
STONE — SANDGATE  AND  HYTHE — TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  HASTINGS 

AND  ST.  LEONARDS  EASTBOURNE — BRIGHTON  WORTHING. 


Our  Southern  Health  District,  we  have  ah'eady  re- 
marked, includes,  as  its  most  characteristic  section,  that 
part  of  Britain  which  has  been  described  by  Sir  James 
Clark  as  the  "Mild  Region  of  England,"  and  which 
extends  from  about  Hastings  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
along  the  shores  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  turns  the  Land's  End,  and  terminates  some- 
where about  Weston-Super-Mare,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Severn  mouth  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  this  mild 
region  we  must  also  include  the  Channel  Islets. 

The  whole  is,  emphatically,  an  invalid  region,  though 
it  possesses  many  a  pleasant  place  for  summer  visitors, 
and  many  a  wild  scene  as  well ;  but  its  characteristic 
is  the  mild,  sheltered,  south-exposed,  sea-tempered 
resort,  where  our  invalids  seek  covert  from  the  rigours 
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of  winter,  and  the,  perhaps,  more  trying  east  winds  of 
spring.  One  portion  of  our  Southern  Health  District 
has,  however,  no  right— probably,  no  desire,  to  be  classed 
as  an  invahd  station  ;  its  visitors  are,  for  the  most  part, 
summer  birds,  and  are  seeking  pleasure  more  than,  or  at 
least  as  much  as,  health. 

What  would  Londoners,  who  want  their  annual  sea- 
airing,  both  for  themselves  and  their  famiUes,  and  who 
yet  cannot  go  far,  or  altogether  from  home,  do  without 
that  stretch  of  Kentish  coast  which,  including  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion,  extends  from  Gravesend,  round  the  North 
Poreland,  the  South  Poreland,  and,  stretching  beyond 
Sandgate,  merges,  as  it  were,  by  its  last  localities,  into 
the  mild  region.  It  is  what  the  Clyde  is  to  Glasgow, 
the  Mersey  shores  to  Liverpool — an  outlet  of  easy  access, 
where  the  well-to-do  man  of  business  may  locate  his 
family,  and  may  himself  escape  to  for  flying  visits,  with- 
out quite  losing  sight  of  the  shop  or  the  counting-house. 
Ramsgate  and  Margate  were  for  long  the  places  of 
resort,  and  their  names  were  familiar  as  such,  while 
many  now  rising  into  fame  were  but  collections  of 
fishermen's  cottages,  or  even  bare  sea-shore;  now  the 
whole  coast  is  becoming  studded  mth  summer  sea-side 
homes. 

How  do  we  make  om-  start  ?  London  Bridge,  of 
course, — ^but,  Rail  or  Boat  ?  If  beauty  of  coimtry  be 
your  object — a  ride  through  "  The  Garden  of  England  " 
guarantees  it — choose  the  former ;  but,  as  we  are  health- 
ward  bound,  we  must  adopt  the  latter,  not  because  the 
Thames  banks,  apart  from  extra  objects  of  interest,^have 
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much  in  themselves  to  recommend  them,  but  because 
we  more  readily  get  among  our  Health  Resorts. 


EEITH  CHUEOH. 


As  we  steam  down  the  river,  Erith,  with  its  old  ivy- 
mantled  chmxh,  backed  by  wooded  knolls,  gives  some 
indication  of  Kentish  richness,  and  is  some  little  break 
to  the  flat  monotony  of  the  shores.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber how  they  looked  the 
first  time  we  steamed 
up  between  them  on  a 
dull  November  morning. 
Greenhithe — Gravesend 
— and  we  reach  the  first 
spot  we  could  with  any 
consistency  look  upon  as 
a  sea-side  resort.  A  very 
great  resort  Gravesend 
WINDMILL  niLL.  GBATBSEND.  ccrtaiuly  Is  J  but  we  have 
too  many  distant  places,  too  many  real  sea-sides  to  notice, 
to  keep  you  here,  especially  as  London  visitors  or  London 
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residents  can  so  easily  ex- 
plore it  for  themselves,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  its 
shrimps  and  water-cresses,  and  the  view 
from  the  old  mill.  Past  Gravesend  we 
have  the  reiteration  of  low,  uninteresting 
shore,  and  in  this  particular  we  certainly 
^  ly  lose  sight  of  the  fertility  and  cultivated 
beauty  of  the  land ;  but  we  turn  our  backs, 
or  rather  oiir  sides  to  it,  and  looking  steadily  forward, 
open  our  lungs  to  the  sea-breeze,  which  is  now  fairly 
saluting  us.  Moreover,  if  the  shores  are  tame,  the  ship- 
ping is  not — ^that  wonderful  stream  of  shipping  which  is 
ever  setting  up  the  mouth  of  "  T/te  Biver."  The  receding 
shores,  and,  mayhap,  the  increasing  motion  of  our  boat, 
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and  its  consequences,  tell  us  that  we  are  nearing  tliat 
moutli,  and  tlie  embouchure  of  the  Medway,  and  the 
Nore  hght  confirm  the  information.  On  the  Essex 
or  north  side,  a  long  pier,  with  a  sail-propelled  truck 
running  up  it,  tells  of  the  quiet  flat  of  Southend, 
and  that,  too,  is  a  sea-side  Health  Resort,  only  the 
sea  gets  such  a  long  way  off  at  low  tide  you  almost 
doubt  it.  However,  tastes  differ,  and  some  people 
will  like  Southend,  with  its  quiet,  very  quiet  ways, 
and  its  gossiping  boatmen.  If  they  do  not,  they  can 
cross  the  water  to  the  Kentish  side,  to  another  long 
pier,  not  so  long,  however,  as  the  last — and  to  what 
ought  to  be  a  rising  locality — and  fix  themselves  at 
Heme  Bay.  It  is  economical  withal,  and  possesses 
most  of  the  conveniences  of  a  watering-place ;  moreover, 
the  "  Head  of  the  House,"  on  his  journeys  to  and  fro,  is 
sure  to  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  sea-air,  and,  at  times, 
sea-something-else,  which  wiU  do  him  no  harm. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  boat-travelling,  and 
though  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  entering  Margate,  must 
keep  to  it.  Now,  we  cannot  dissever,  though  they  dis- 
sever themselves,  those  possessions  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 

RAMSGATE,  MARGATE,  AND  BROADSTAIRS, 

a  triad  of  London's  chief  sea-side  outlets.  Had  we  come 
by  rail  we  should  have  made  Ramsgate  first,  but  now  we 
must  land  on  the  fine  in-curved,  terrace-raised  pier  of  Mar- 
gate. We  do  so,  at  least,  if  the  tide  be  better  than  half-full; 
if  not,  we  look  rather  blankly  at  the  distant  pier,  and  its 
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expanse  of  mud,  on  wliicli  the  boats  and  small  vessels 
rest,  as  if  they  had  turned  on  their  sides  and  gone  to 
sleep.  To  a  stranger,  there  arise  uncomfortable  visions 
of  small  boats  crowded  to  the  gunwale,  and  boatmen's 
shoulders.  Quiet  yourself  as  you  find  the  steamer 
gently  easing  round  to  "  Jarvis's  landing-place,"  at  the 
back  of  the  pier.  Now,  the  necessity  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  construction  of  this  amphibious  jetty — part 
of  its  time  is  spent  under  water — ^indicates  that  we  must 
expect  a  flat  shore  for  bathing,  and  such  we  find  it. 
This  flatness — somewhat  of  a  drawback  it  may  be,  is  well 
compensated  for  by  the  great  extent  of  sands,  by  the 
pleasant  facilities  for  rambles  among  the  cliffs  around 
the  town,  and  by  the  numerous  pretty  and  interesting 
walks  in  the  vicinity.  Margate  may  be  taken  as  the 
model  of  a  well-regulated,  not  too  modish,  sea-side 
watering-place,  and  is  admirably  calculated  for  its  Lon- 
don visitors,  who  come  down  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  the  sands,  the  chffs,  and  the  walks, 
the  fort,  and  the  beautiful  pier,  constructed  specially  with 
a  view  to  promenading,  are  great  attractions ;  and  last,  not 
least,  sea-breezes  of  the  freshest  kind  are  combined  with 
the  comforts  and  agreeabilities  of  civilized  life,  almost 
too  much  so,  perhaps  ;  for  as  London,  its  ways,  its  shops, 
its  amusements,  are  imported  direct,  you  scarcely  lose 
the  flavour  of  the  Great  Metropolis  sufficiently.  It  is 
well  that  tastes  differ,  for  to  some  the  loss  of  Town 
comforts  and  conveniences— London  bread  and  London 
meat,  for  instance— would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
pleasure  of  the  change,  were  it  accompanied  with  what 
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we  call  rouglimg  it.  Moreover,  if  our  visitor  lias  read 
our  sea-bathing  cautions,  and  is  afraid  of,  or  lias  been 
advised  against  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  he  will  here 
find  the  means  of  tepid  or  warm  sea-bathing  in  per- 
fection. In  short,  if  you  are  a  tired  Londoner,  not  too 
dignified  or  distingue,  and  want  a  week  or  more  in  a 
cheery,  bright,  life-loving,  and  a  not  too  constrained  sea- 
side resort,  with  all  the  materials  for  healthy  enjoyment 
and  abandon,  you  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  Margate ; 
fom-  hours'  rail,  or  less,  will  whisk  you  back  to  London 
Bridge,  though  how  much  longer  it  will  take  your  cab 
to  squeeze  through  the  choked  streets  you  must  calculate 
yourself. 

But  some  of  our  friends  vote  Margate,  with  its  out- 
side amusements,  its  lotteries,  and,  perhaps,  its  yellow 
slippers — low,  bourgeois.  It  is  not  quite  so — what  shall 
we  caU  it  ? — genteel  or  exclusive  as  Bamsgate,  nor  so 
expensive  as  Broadstairs,  but  the  air  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind. However,  a  great  many  will  like  Bamsgate  best, 
and  in  some  things  it  undoubtedly  is  best.  The  sands 
are  allowed  to  be  pre-eminent  in  their  way,  and  the 
promenade  upon  the  magnificent  double  piers,  which 
inclose  the  well-known  "  Bamsgate  Harbour,"  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  kingdom.  Well  does  it  deserve  the 
name  of  harbour,  for  often  has  it  sheltered  a  whole 
fleet  of  tempest-tossed  vessels,  which  prize  it  not  the 
less  from  its  vicinity  to  the  dreaded  Goodwin  Sands. 
And  yet,  some  stormy  night  or  day,  all  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shelter,  and  well-known  signals 
tell  of  distress  upon  the  Goodwins.    The  Life-Boat  is 
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off — you  have  the  strongest  of  human  inte- 
rests and  excitements  before  you.  Surely, 
if  you  were  the  most  confirmed  of  hypo- 
chondriacs, they  will  take  you  out  of  your-  ^ 
self.  You  have  been,  perhaps,  mourning 
over  some  imaginary  danger — what  is  it  to 
that  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  are  straining 
at  the  oars  amid  the  raging  seas,  or  of 
those  they  seek  to  save  ?  You  cannot  but 
feel  sympathy  and  excitement  as  you  watch  the  course 
of  that  rising  and  falling  boat — and  now  they  are  at  the 
^vpeck — a  little  Avhile  goes  by— they  are  returning,  but 
the  boat  goes  more  heavily — others  are  with  them.  As 
they  land  in  safety,  you  must  feel  there  has  been  more 
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of  exciting  interest  compressed  into  what  seems  a  very 
short  time,  than  you  would  have  met  with  in  half-a-year 
at  home.  Actually,  you  have  forgotten  "  that  pain  in 
the  side"  for  the  last  two  hours.  Valuable  as  this 
harbour  is,  it  has  one  drawback,  it  cannot  be  entered  at 
low  water,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  light  at  the 
western  pier-head  is  not  always  lit :  it  is  so  only  when 
the  harbour  can  be  entered. 

In  such  a  place  as  Ramsgate,  of  com^se,  we  meet  with 
every  facility  for  bathing  on  its  beautiful  sands ;  but  one 
facility  is  absent — privacy.  How  is  it,  that  amid  the  well- 
bred  visitors  of  Ramsgate,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other 
places,  both  modesty  and  manners  seem  to  be  left  at 
their  lodgings,  so  that  bathers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
line  of  lookers-on  on  the  other,  some  with  opera-glasses 
or  telescopes,  seem  to  have  no  more  sense  of  decency 
than  so  many  South-Sea  Islanders.  Ramsgate,  it  is 
true,  has  not  Margate's  extensive  sands,  but,  surely,  it  is 
not  obliged  to  huddle  its  bathers  together ;  and  loungers 
are,  surely,  not  compelled,  by  the  paucity  of  the  walks, 
to  select  the  very  immediate  vicinity  of  the  machines  for 
their  walk  at  high  noon. 

Ramsgate,  which  is  larger  than  Margate,  has  a 
somewhat  warmer  climate.  It  was  originally  built  in 
a  hollow  in  the  cliffs,  but  like  similar  places  which  have 
risen  into  favour,  it  has  spread  its  terraces  and  crescents 
up  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  now  numbers  a  population 
of  nearly  1  5,000,  independent  of  casual  visitors.  One 
cannot  wonder  that  Ramsgate,  with  all  the  advantages 
we  have  enumerated,  is  a  favourite  resort,  especially 
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with  those  who  prefer  its  comparatively  constrained 
hfe  to  that  of  more  free  and  easy  going  places.  You 
may,  to  be  sure,  defy  opinion  and  neglige  it  as  much 
as  you  like  at  Ramsgate,  but  as  that  is  not  the  tone 
of  things  generally,  few  care  to  be  singular,  and  in 
these  little  conventionalities  it  is  better  to  do  at  Rome 
as  Rome  does.  If  you  do  not  like  Rome's  ways  do 
not  go,  we  will  show  you  lots  of  other  places.  And 
yet,  Ramsgate  is  by  no  means  quiet,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  bustle  and  animation,  as,  indeed,  there  ever 
must  be,  where  abundant  shipping,  ship-building,  fish- 
ing, and  other  businesses  connected  with  the  "  great 
waters"  are  actively  engaged  in  and  carried  on.  If  you 
prefer  quiet,  but  a  somewhat  exclusive  quiet,  you  will 
find  it  at  Broadstaii's,  but  it  will  be  after  an  expensive 
fashion.  Midway  between  Ramsgate  and  Margate  this 
retired  little  watering  place  lies  snugly  beneath  the  bold 
jutting  promontory  of  the  North  Foreland,  which  rises 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Broadstairs  possesses 
good  firm  sands. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  a  place  like 
Ramsgate  is  well  furnished  with  aR  the  apphances  for 
the  light  occupation  of  time,  such  as  Assembly  Rooms, 
a  small  Theatre,  Music  Room,  &c.  It  also  possesses 
institutions  devoted  to  more  serious  matters,  a  Literary 
Institute,  Libraries,  &c.,  and  offers  abundant  accommo- 
dation for  the  services  of  religion — Church  of  England, 
Romanists,  Dissenters  and  Jews,  will  all  here  find  their 
own  places  of  worship ;  the  latter  well  countenanced  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  whose  place.  East  Cliff  Lodge, 
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lies  between  Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs.  Its  ample 
accommodation  and  well  supplied  markets  render  Rams- 
gate  less  expensive  than  many  other  places  of  mmor 
pretensions.  It  is  not  here  our  province  to  speak  of 
railway  arrangements,  suffice  it,  that  as  our  previous 
pages  have  indicated,  every  facHity  is  given  for  reaching 
these  favoinite  places  from  London  both  by  rail  and 
boat ;  London  Bridge  being  the  point  of  departm^e. 


DOVER  AND  EOLKSTONE. 


Possibly,  during  our  stay  at  Ramsgate,  we  may 
have  visited  Pegwell  Bay,  of  shrimp  notoriety;  it 
may  be,  Deal,  and  the  Downs ;  but  now  we  must  go 
further,  and  turn  the  South  Poreland  to  reach  the 
busy  town  of  Dover,  the  principal  of  the  Cinque 


DOTBB  CLIW. 


Ports,  the  chief  pilot-station  also,  and  long  well 
known  as  the  point  of  departm-e  for  the  Continent,  until 
Polkstone  stepped  in  to  share  with  it  this  part  of  its 
advantages,  and,  now,  Polkstone  and  Dover  are  as 
naturally  connected  together  in  name,  as  Ramsgate  and 
Margate.  It  is  only,  however,  since  the  opening  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  Com- 
pany for  its  improvement,  that  Folkestone,  or  Polkstone, 
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has  assumed  its  present  importance  as  a  Packet-station, 
principally  for  Boulogne,  and  acquired  its  reputation  as 
a  summer  sea-side  resort  and  bathing  place. 


SOUTH  CLIFF,  SOTEB. 

With  Dover  two  things  are  most  generally  associated 
— its  Cliffs  and  its  Castle.  The  former,  the  bold  Avhite 
chalky  cliffs  so  often  hailed  with  joy  by  the  long  absent, 
and  too  Avell  known  in  their  general  aspect  to  require 
comment ;  albeit,  these  chffs  claim  kindred  with  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  in  the  identity  of 
their  chalk  and  flint  formations ;  and,  even  yet,  hold 
together  in  a  sort  of  under-hand,  or  rather  under-water 
way,  by  the  submarine  ridge  Avhich  runs  from  Eolkstone 
to  BouloQ;ne.  There  are  now — much  to  the  reUef  of 
some  with  French  invasion-fears — twenty  miles  of  good 
sea  between  Dover  Cliffs  and  Calais,  and  if  any  change 
is  going  on,  it  is  rather  to  widen  than  diminish  the  dis- 
tance ;  for  it  is  said  that  along  the  English  coast,  and 


DOVliil  CLIFFS;  SHAliliSl-JiAKJi'S  CLIFF  IX  IIIE  DIblAXOli 


especially  about  Eolkstone,  the  wearing  away  is  very 
perceptible.  Of  all  these  noted  cliffs,  that  most  noted, 
as  most  are  aware,  is  Shakespeare's, 
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shakespeahe's  clief,  boveb. 


"  A  cliff  wTiose  liigli  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep," 

rising  to  witliin  a  little  of  600  feet  on  the  soutli,  or 
south-west  side  of  the  town  of  Dover,  and  now  rendered 
still  more  famous  by  the  magnificent  double  tunnel 
which  traverses  it. 

In  connexion  with  the  heights  and  cliffs,  we  must  not 
omit  mention  of  the  habitation  which  an  old  one-armed 
Waterloo-man  has  hewn  out  for  himself  in  the  chalk  cliff 
to  the  east  of  the  town ;  hewn  out,  not  only  habitation, 
but  paths,  and  ledges  of  garden  ground,  whereon,  with 
the  aid  of  sea-weed  manure,  he  cultivates  vegetables  aud 
flowers,  and  surprises  the  wandering  stranger  with  the 
sight  of  his  oasis.  A  description  of  this  cave-house,  given 
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in  Clumbers'  Journal  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  so  in- 
teresting that  we  quote  it  entire,  hoping  that  if  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  still  living  it  may  tempt  some  of  our 
Dover  visitors  to  find  him  out : — 

"  Looking  round  the  interior,  our  amazement  is 
doubled.  There  is  not  only  labour  but  taste  ;  not  only 
taste,  but  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation.  Two  spacious 
rooms,  strengthened  with  arches  and  pillars,  have  been 
hollowed  out  by  this  one  brave  hand.  The  roof,  'tis 
true,  is  very  low — so  low,  that  by  slightly  raising  his 
arm  above  his  head,  he  can  touch  it  easily ;  but  he  has 
vaulted  it  with  an  eye  to  both  safety  and  beauty ;  left 
plenty  of  convenient  shelves  and  benches  along  the 
walls,  and  hewn  out  three  or  four  arched  recesses,  which 
add  in  no  trifling  degree  to  the  symmetry  of  his  work. 
In  one  of  these  recesses  stands  a  graceful  plaster-cast  of 
a  saint-like  woman  leading  a  young  child  by  the  hand ; 
another  is  filled  mth  shelves  of  ginger-beer  bottles,  and 
surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  ;  a  third,  contain- 
ing his  tea-service  and  other  ware,  is  presided  over  by 
Milton.  All  round,  nearly  covering  the  walls  and  pillars, 
are  pasted  unframed  prints  and  wood  engravings,  cut 
promiscuously  from  the  heading  of  ballads,  the  leaves  of 
story-books,  and  the  pages  of  CasselVs  Family  Faper  and 
The  Illustrated  London  Neios.  Here  are  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Conference  side  by  side  with  the  Spanish 
dancers ;  a  portrait  of  Miss  Nightingale  next  to  the 
winner  of  last  year's  Derby  \  maps  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea,  plans  of  the  camp,  views  of  Cronstadt  and 
Sebastopol ;  battles,  modern  and  [ancient ;  generals, 
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living  and  dead — General  Wyndliam,  Lord  Nelson,  and 
Prince  Gortschakof,  in  the  most  ample  and  friendly  con- 
fusion. Pirst  and  foremost,  however,  occupying  the 
most  conspicuous  occupation  over  the  fire-place,  are  two 
which  he  prizes  above  all  the  rest — ^these  are  a  half- 
lengthed  lithograph  of  WelKngton,  and  that  fine  print 
of  the  funeral-car  which,  was  issued  by  the  proprietors  of 
The  Illustrated  London  News.  Observing  our  attention 
di-awn  to  this,  he  shakes  his  head,  and  looking  very 
serious,  says — '  he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  just  to 
have  seen  that  sight ;  but  the  picture  of  it  is  better  than 
nothing.' 

"  Round  by  the  fire-place  some  boarding  is  laid  down 
for  additional  comfort  in  vnnter;  and  a  recess  cut  for 
the  purpose  behind  the  stove,  serves  as  coal-scuttle  and 
coal-cellar.  In  one  of  the  windows  a  fine  telescope  is 
lying,  and  a  few  books,  chiefly  of  religious  tendency,  are 
piled  together  in  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  first 
apartment— for  the  second  we  should  have  said,  is  de- 
signed for  a  sleeping-room,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finished 
—stands  a  large  table,  covered  with  red  baize,  on  which 
a  small  coUection  of  chalk-fossils  is  displayed  for  sale. 
He  found  these  while  excavating  his  cave.  They  are 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  so  inexpensive  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  take  them  at  the  price.  Veiy  fine 
specimens  of  ammonites,  belemnites,  and  other  cephalo- 
poda, may  be  purchased  for  twopence  or  threepence 
each,  to  say  nothing  of  shark's  teeth,  still  sharp  and 
pohshed  as  when  they  perfomed  their  merciless  ofiice ; 
starfish,  needing  only  colour  and  life  to  be  perfect; 
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cockle  and  other  shells,  distinctly  preserved,  even  to 
their  most  dchcate  vcinings,  and  all  firmly  imbedded 
and  incorporated  with,  the  brittle  chalk.  Besides  these, 
he  has  the  opalescent  criner  shell  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
some  curious  flints,  and  specimens  of  dried  sea-weeds ; 
amongst  which,  by  the  way,  we  hasten  to  secure  a  fine 
piece  of  Corallina  Officinalis,  which  has  taken  root  upon 
a  fragment  of  variegated  pebble." 

In  a  depression  in  the  cliffs,  facing  the  open  bay,  lies 


SOTBB  BAT. 


the  town,  almost  encircling  its  excellent  and  accessible 
harbour,  from  which  the  steam  packets  to  Calais  and 
Ostend  are  frequently  running.  This  constant  depar- 
tm^e  of  steamers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  numerous  small 
vessels  and  fishing-boats,  gives  Dover  a  bustling  appear- 
ance, and,  foiinerly,  these  features  of  a  seaport  were 
almost  its  sole  characteristics,  but  of  late  years  the  influx 
of  visitors  has  caused  the  town  to  be  much  improved 
and  enlarged.    The  improvements  extend,  not  only  to 
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tlie  shore,  in  tlie  form  of  the  Marine  Parade,  Waterloo 
Crescent,  Esplanade,  &c.,  but  also  inwards,  up  the  valley, 
leaving  the  old  principal  thoroughfare,  Snargate-street, 
Avhich  follows  the  course  of  the  ground,  in  the  centre. 

Dover  has  risen  greatly  into  favour  of  late  years,  not 
only  as  a  summer  sea-side  resort,  but  also  as  a  winter 


BIEAilEB  BNTBBUiG  DOVEE  HABBOUB. 


residence.  In  the  latter  particular,  however,  it  cannot 
compete  with  such  places  as  Hastings,  Torquay,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has,  it  is  true,  sheltered  portions 
under  its  tall  and  imposing  cliffs ;  but  these  are  com- 
paratively limited  in  extent,  and  the  general  character  of 
Dover  is  exposure  to  high  winds.     The  climate  is 
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midoiibtedly,  a  favoiu-able  winter  one  when  compared 
with  that  of  Britain  generally,  but  it  is  more  suited  to 
persons  who,  from  some  defect  of  general  health,  or 
minor  local  ailment,  require  a  modified,  rather  than  a 
completely  guarded  atmosphere.  As  to  the  sea  exposui'e, 
it  is  great;  and  the  storm  of  1856,  when  part  of  the 
railway  was  destroyed,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Dover 
will  be  better  protected  when  the  harbour  of  refuge,  now 
in  com-se  of  construction,  is  complete,  or,  at  least,  more 
advanced ;  but  in  this  case,  judging  from  progress 
hitherto,  the  advantage  will  accrae  to  posterity,  not  to 
us.    As  regards  local  attractions  connected  with  Dover, 
independent  of  the  sea  itself,  the  views  from  the  Cliffs, 
both  seaward  and  landward,  are  unquestionably  the  first. 
These  for  the  lover  of  nature — for  the  antiquarian,  the 
Castle ;  who  will  find  within  its  walls,  buildings  of  all 
dates,  from  the  earliest  times  of  British  history,  until 
now  ;  all  the  modern  improvements  having  been  carried 
out  in  the  fortifications,  not  only  of  the  castle  itself,  but 
of  the  surrounding  heights.  The  extension  and  improve- 
ment which  Dover  has  undergone,  guarantees  ample  ac- 
comodation for  visitors,  and  for  those  who  can  afford 
hotel  Hving,  the  well  reputed  "  Lord  AYarden"  offers  all 
that  can  be  desired,  running  parallel,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  not  less  well  known  Pavihon  Hotel  of  Polkstone. 
A  few  years  ago,  Polkstone  was  a  dirty,  little,  irregu- 
larly built  sea-side  town,  if  a  town  it  might  be  called,  its 
harbour  choked  with  mud  and  shingles,  and  all  but  in- 
accessible.   Now,  it  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  im- 
provement to  mention  it  as  the  well  known  and  con- 
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venient  port  for  the  Boulogne  packets,  and  as  a  well 
known  sea-side  locality,  wliich,  like  all  other  localities  of 


FOLKSIOITE, 


the  kind,  has  some  time  since  entered  upon  its  career  of 
Terrace  and  Parade  ;  it  has,  too,  nearly  trebled  its  popu- 


lation within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  remarks  upon 
the  Dover  climate,  apply  pretty  nearly  to  Polkstone ; 
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and  as  the  latter  lias  its  cliffs,  it  lias  also  its  little  bits  of 
shelter.  The  views  from  these  cliffs — from  what  cliffs  is 
it  not  ? — ^is  fine,  extending  across  the  straits  to  France ; 
and,  southward,  over  the  Romney  Marshes.  The  rail- 
way viaduct  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Folkstone,  a  light 
structure,  100  feet  in  height  at  the  loftiest  part,  is  weU 
worth  a  visit.  It  would  ill-become  a  medical  man  to 
take  leave  of  Polkstone,  without  adverting  to  its  being 
the  birth-place  of  the  great  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  his  mother's  burial  place  in  the 


POLKSTOITB  PABISH  CHTJBCH. 


parish  chiu-ch,  is  indicated  by  a  brass-plate.  Southward 
from  Polkstone  we  have 

SAND GATE  AND  HTTHE, 

the  former,  a  rising  sea-side  resort,  which  dates  its  origin 
"  sixty  years  since,"  from  the  erection  of  houses  required 
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for  the  families  of  officers  connected  with  the  encamp- 
ment, which  then,  as  now,  existed  at  ShorncUfFe ;  the 
latter,  now  so  well  known  as  the  rifle-training  station, 
and  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  lately  received  the 
addition  of  a  commodious  bathing  estabhshment,  but, 
unlike  its  neighbours,  has  rather  lost  than  gained 
by  the  progress  of  time,  and  improvement.  We  must 
now,  for  a  season,  leave  the  sea ;  change  is  good  for  us  ; 
we  have  had  a  long  run  amid  these  summer,  and  half- 
summer  and  half- winter  resorts  of  the  coast  of  "  Old 
Kent,"  and  must,  before  getting  among  the  mnter  places 
par  excellence,  turn  our  attention  to  another  Kentish 
watering-place  of  very  old  repute, 

TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 

It  matters  not  whsther  we  start  from  London  Bridge  or 
Dover,  we  are  on  the  right  line  of  rail  for  it;  if  the 
former,  we  probably  take  the  most  direct  North  Eastern 
line  by  Croydon  and  Reigate ;  but  we  can  also  reach 
our  destination  by  the  longer  route,  via  Gravesend, 
Rochester,  and  Maidstone.  With  a  reputation  already 
extending  back  for  three  centuries,  and  greatly  in  fashion 
with  the  court  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch,"  Charles  the 
Second,  Tmibridge  Wells  stiU  holds  its  ground  as  one  of 
the  most  favoured  and  favourite  of  British  Health  Resorts. 
It  does  not,  perhaps,  possess  the  amount  of  shelter 
boasted  of  by  other  localities ;  it  has  not,  perhaps,  the 
characteristic  health  effects,  and  ever  varying  interests  of 
a  sea-side  residence,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  advantages 
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wliicli  are  peculiar  to  itself  in  an  eminent  degree ;  not 
the  least  of  these  benig  the  dry  character  of  its  air,  the 
gentle  tonic  restorative  powers  of  its  carbonated  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  the  cheerful  character  of  its  undulating 
country,  varied  with  wood,  common,  and  corn-field, 
which,  interminghng  with  the — to  many  strangers, — 
novel  features  of  the  hop  grounds,  have  earned  for  this 
district  the  title  of  the  "  Garden  of  Kent." 

"  The  more  modern  and  extensive  part  of  the  town  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  is  built  upon  two  elevated  ridges,  the 


H ABRIDGE  WELLS  AHD  SnBEOFlTDING  COUKTBT. 


district  itself  presenting  a  resemblance  to  an  irregidar 
shallow  basm,  with  its  sides  unequally  converging 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Wells  The  north  western 
limb  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  "West  End,"  having  an 
elevation  of  420  feet,  overlooks  the  remainder  of  the 
town.  The  prevaihng  aspect  of  the  dwelhngs  inter- 
*  Powell's  Tunbrido-e  Wells. 
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THB  KOCKS,  TUI.'i;i;lUG<!  WJiLLS. 


spersecl  over  the  slopes,  is  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  the  town  itself  is  par- 
tially sheltered  from  north-east  winds  by 
the  North  Downs  and  other  hilly  ridges. 

The  whole  district,  hoAvever,  known  as 
Tunbridge  Wells,  is  extremely  scattered, 
thus  affording  great  diversity  of  situation ; 
one  portion  of  it  extends  into  Sussex. 
The  dry  character  of  the  Tunbridge  dis- 
trict has  been  noticed  as  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
advantages ;  and  no  shght  one  it  is  in  many  cases  of  im- 
paired health.  This  dryness  is  due,  first,  to  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  district,  and 
second,  to  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  soil.  The  small 
annual  weight  of  rain  is  best  indicated  by  comparison 
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with  other  places.  Accorclmg  to  observations,  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain  in  inches  which  falls  at  Tunbridge,  is 
22-70;  about  London,  it  is  24-80;  at  Cheltenham, 
27-87  ;  and  at  Kendal,  in  the  Lake  district,  it  is  55-89. 
With  regard  to  the  soil.  Dr.  Powell*  remarks  : — "From 
its  dry  nature,  and  highly  absorbent  qualities,  any  rain 
faUing,  quicldy  disappears,  especially  in  the  more 
elevated  situations,  leaving  the  surface  almost  imme- 
diately dry.  This  is  fm-ther  secm-ed  by  the  shelving 
form  of  many  of  the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
subsoil  of  this  character  preserves  the  atmosphere  in  a 
dry  state ;"  as  a  consequence  of  this,  we  find  Tunbridge 
Wells  noted  for  its  freedom  from  fogs.  A  tolerably 
uniform  and  steady  temperature  is  likewise  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  though  its 
elevated  site  exposes  it  in  some  degree  to  the  winds 
from  all  quarters,  the  force  of  these  is  considerably 
broken  by  the  still  higher  elevations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  average  summer  temperature  of  the  district 
is  comparatively  cool,  being  3°  less  than  London,  and  5° 
less  than  Cheltenham. 

The  great  attraction,  however,  of  Tunbridge  is,  and 
has  been,  its  well-known  chalybeate  spring ;  that  is,  its 
mineral- water  impregnated  with  iron.  In  the  case  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  the  amount  of  iron  is  comparatively 
small,  barely  two-and-a-half  grains  to  the  gallon,  but 
from  its  solution  in,  or  combination  with,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  also  contained  in  the  water,  and  from  the  purity 
of  the  water  in  other  respects,  it  seems  to  exert  a  most 
*  Guide  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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gentle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  efficient  tonic  influence 
upon  the  system.  The  physical  properties  of  the  water 
are  thus  described  : — "  The  Avater  is  perfectly  hmpid  and 
colourless;  its  odour  is  perceptibly  chalybeate,  tasting 
palatable,  fresh,  and  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiar 
gout  of  iron."  After  standing  a  few  hours,  the  water 
deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  loses  its  tonic  properties.  In  addition  to 
the  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  the  Tunbridge  AVells  water 
contains  small  proportions  of  saline  ingredients,  but 
these  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  it  from  the 
class  of  pure  carbonated  chalybeates.  The  most  efficient 
contents  of  the  waters  are  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
iron,  the  first  exerting  its  beneficial  effects — almost  at  the 
same  time  stimulant  and  sedative — upon  the  stomach, 
the  other  passing  easily,  and,  if  properly  taken,  with 
little  disturbance,  into  the  debihtated  system,  supplying 
it  with  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  healthy, 
vigour-sustaining  blood.  Dr.  Powell  describes  the  re- 
action which  follows  the  use  of  the  water  as  "  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable  sense  of  warmth  and  buoyancy 
diffused  over  the  system  ;  the  circulation  is  accelerated, 
the  nervous  system  strengthened,  and  a  feeling  of  ener- 
getic activity  rapidly  imparted  to  the  whole  frame ;  the 
appetite  is  improved ;  the  kidneys  are  stimulated  to 
activity ;  and,  if  brisk  exercise  be  taken,  the  cutaneous 
exhalation  considerably  augmented."  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  warn,  that  "  not  unfrequently,  soon  after  com- 
mencing the  waters,  some  disagreeable  sensations  arise, 
— giddiness,  headache,  drowsiness,  flushed  face,  and  a 
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sense  of  tension  about  the  head,  with  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  distension,  flatulence  or  pain  at  the  stomach. 
These  unpleasant  feelings  soon  subside,  if  the  case  be 
properly  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  waters,  and  all  other 
necessary  rules  duly  observed."  These  necessary  rules 
are  a  most  important  matter,  and  none  should  venture 
upon  a  com'se  of  any  mineral  water,  without  first  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  rules  generally  pre- 
scribed by  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbom'hood,  to 
those  who  drink,  or  are  about  to  drink  the  waters.  Dr. 
Powell,  from  whose  book  we  have  already  quoted,  and 
who  writes  as  a  local  authority,  remarks  that  it  is  well 
for  invahds  who  have  travelled  any  distance  not  to  com- 
mence the  use  of  the  waters  at  once,  but  to  wait  until 
the  fevering  effects  of  the  jomiiey  have  subsided ;  and 
fiu-ther,  that  "  it  is  indispensable  in  every  instance,  pre- 
vious to  the  use  of  the  waters,  that  the  stomach  and 
bowels  be  in  a  proper  condition ;  as,  on  this  will  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  whether  the  chalybeate  will  prove 
beneficial  or  injurious."  In  most  instances,  a  small  dose 
of  blue  bill  at  night,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil  or 
a  seidhtz  powder  in  the  morning  will  put  a  slight 
derangement  right.  "The  most  appropriate  time  for 
drinking  the  waters  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the  morning — 
from  seven  to  eight  o'clock if  much  debihty  exists,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  glassful  of  tepid  new  milk  be 
taken  about  half-an-hom-  previous  to  the  water,  but 
those  who  are  sufficiently  strong  should  drink  the  latter 
fasting.  "  As  to  the  quantity  to  be  taken ;  this  must 
depend  on  the  age,  sex,  constitution,  natui-e  of  tlie  com- 
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plaint,  and  the  effects  produced ;  the  invahd  must  be 
guided  also  by  his  feehngs,  drinking  such  a  quantity 
only  as  will  not  oppress  the  stomach,  or  impede  the  re- 
quisite absorption  of  the  Avater.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  a  'smaller  glassful' — about  four 
ounces — ^is  to  be  taken  at  first,  after  which,  gentle  ex- 
ercise for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  At  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  minutes,  another  glassful  of  the  water  may  be 
taken;  and  gentle  exercise  again  resorted  to  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  individual.  "  The  above  quantity  of  the  chalybeate 
is  to  be  gradually  increased  after  two  or  three  days,  until 
it  amounts  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  which  in  most  cases 
will  be  sufficient,  especially  if  a  second  course  be  taken 
at  noon — a  practice  much  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
effects  of  the  chalybeate  are  rendered  more  permanent, 
and  better  borne  by  the  stomach,  than  if  the  requisite 
quantity  were  taken  on  one  occasion.  The  water  should 
be  sipped,  and  taken  at  several  draughts,  as  its  proper 
digestion  will  depend  on  this  circumstance  being  attended 
to."  The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Powell  are  valuable, 
as  being  apphcable  not  only  to  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
water,  but  to  many  other  mmeral  waters.  Dming  the 
use  of  the  water,  should  unpleasant  sensations  in  the 
head,  or  feverish  symptoms,  generally,  arise,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  intermit  it  for  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  to 
take  some  gentle  aperient ;  but  this  will,  probably,  be 
regulated  by  proper  medical  advice. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  water  yielded 
by  the  Tunbridge  Wells  spring  varies  with  the  season, 
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being  apparently  increased  after  the  winter  rains,  and 
the  amount  of  iron  impregnation  is  diminished  as  the 
quantity  of  the  water  increases. 

"  As  to  the  time  of  year  most  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  chalybeate,  from  May  to  November  is  the  period 
usually  chosen,  as  well  from  the  greater  perfection  of  the 
spring  in  the  interval,  as  from  the  season  admitting  of 
early  rising,  full  advantage  of  the  air,  and  sufficient  ex- 
ercise." In  the  month  of  May,  many  invalids  are  re- 
tm^ning  northward,  from  the  south-coast,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  offers  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  as  it  were  by  the 
way,  where  a  few  weeks  residence  may  make  the  transi- 
tion less  abrupt,  and  where  advantage  may  be  taken — 
if  by  medical  sanction — of  the  tonic  powers  of  the  chaly- 
beate water.  As  might  be  expected,  the  disorders  and 
deficiencies  of  the  system  which  derive  most  benefit  from 
a  chalybeate  spring  like  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  are 
those  connected  with  debility,  especially  in  persons  of 
the  lymphatic  constitution,  with  fair  hair  and  skin,  light 
eyes,  &c.  In  some  cases  of  indigestion  from  weakness, 
it  is  of  material  service,  and  also  where  poverty  of  blood 
is  indicated  by  general  paleness  of  the  surfaces,  and  of 
the  lips,  and  by  weakness  generally.  On  these  accounts 
it  is,  perhaps,  most  generally  useful  in  defects  of  the 
female  constitution. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  complaints  connected  with 
fulness  of  blood  about  the  head,  ought  to  avoid  Tun- 
bridge; and  persons  of  full  habit,  and  of  florid  com- 
plexion generally,  if  they  do  not  avoid  the  place,  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  eschew  all  drinking  of  the  mineral  water. 
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As  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  the 
dry,  bracmg,  piu'e  air  of  Tmibridge,  must  add  consider- 
ably to  the  advantages  which  many  weak  invahds  derive 
from  its  strengthening  waters.  In  some  cases  of  con- 
sumption, especially,  such  a  combination  must  be  par- 
ticularly useful.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  average 
mortality  of  the  district  around  Tunbridge  is  low 
compared  with  many  other  localities,  thus  affording  a 
voucher  for  its  salubrity  generally.  To  the  many  advan- 
tages of  Tunbridge  Wells,  we  may  add  another — its 
easy  distance  from  London,  actually  but  thirty-five  miles, 
though  on  account  of  the  railroad,  increased  above  ten 
miles  more. 

One  more  hint  and  we  have  done.  Those  who  value 
the  appearance  of  their  teeth  ought  always  to  brush 
them  after  drinking  water  like  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  contains  iron,  to  prevent  the  brown  tinge  which 
may  otherwise  be  imparted. 

HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 

When  we  left  the  coast  to  take  our  inland  route  our 
last  noticed  place  was.  the  cinque  port  of  Hythe ;  and 
now,  keeping  the  direct  road  from  Tunbridge,  We  return 
to  the  sea  at  Hastings,  missing  a  stretch  of  seaboard, 
which  has  no  special  interest  as  far  as  our  present 
object  is  concerned,  unless  we  should  like  to  inspect  the 
numerous  martello  towers  which  were  built  to  repel  one 
Napoleon,  and  may  yet  come  in  usefully  for  another 
of  the  name.    Should  we  not  have  visited  Tunbridge, 
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we  can  reacli  Hastings  direct  from  Folkstone  or  Dover, 
by  way  of  Ashford,  as  a  glance  at  Bradshaw's  map  will 
show.  Erom  London  to  Hastings  the  distance  is  about 
76  miles ;  or,  by  time,  about  three  hours  from  London 
Bridge. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year,  that  such  an  one  "  has  gone  or  been  sent  to 
Hastings  for  the  winter  and,  when  we  hear  it,  how 
certainly  do  we  conclude  that  it  is  for  some  manifesta- 
tions of  delicacy  of  chest ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  on 
account  of  consmiiptive  symptoms  actually  developed 
that  this  winter  residence  has  been  selected.  But  why 
Hastings  in  preference  to  any  other  locahty  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  on  which  so  many  well-known  health- 
resorts  are  situated?  One  look  at  the  place,  could  it 
be  had,  would  suffice  to  answer  the  question;  one 
glance  at  the  tall  cliffs  which  guard  the  little  valley  in 
which  the  town  lies  from  the  dreaded  east  and  north 
winds,  must  tell  why  Elastings  is  so  often  chosen  as 
the  refuge  for  those  to  whom  these  winds  in  winter  and 
spring  bring  disease  and  death. 

As  just  remarked,  the  town  of  Elastings  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  cliffs,  from  300  to  600  feet  in  height,  which 
almost  surround  it,  leaving  it  open  only  to  the  south, 
with  its  generally  soft  breezes,  and  to  the  full  influence 
of  the  sun,  which  gives  warm  days  even  in  winter. 
Added  to  these  advantages  of  gromid  and  exposure,  we 
have  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  another  som-ce  of  in- 
creased warmth  dming  the  cold  months.  Erom  the  end 
of  October  until  the  beginning  of  April,  the  climate  of 
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Hastings  is  considered  to  offer  its  greatest  advantages  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  the 
months  of  December  and  January  are  those  in  which  it 
it  is  thought  to  excel  most,  if  not  all  other  places — such 
as  Brighton — on  the  south  coast,  as  a  residence  for  in- 
vaUds,  those  particularly  with  tendency  to  consumption. 
Sir  James  Clark,  always  regarded  as  the  authority  on 
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climate,  says  of  Hastings — "  As  might  be  expected  from 
its  low  and  sheltered  situation,  it  affords  a  favourable 
residence  generally  to  invalids  labouring  under  diseases 
of  the  chest ;  hence  delicate  persons,  who  require  to 
avoid  exposure  to  the  north-east  winds,  may  pass  the 
cold  season  here  with  advantage.  But  in  recommending 
Hastings  as  a  residence  in  such  cases,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  full  influence  of  the 
sea-air;  for,  owing  to  the  close  manner  in  which  this 
place  is  hemmed  in  on  the  sea  by  steep  and  high  ch£Fs, 
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it  has  an  atmosphere  more  completely  marine  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  this  coast,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Leonards.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  the  climate  of  Hastings  is  unfavourable 
in  nervous  complaints,  more  especially  in  nervous  head- 
aches, connected  with,  or  entirely  dependent  upon,  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  also  in 
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cases  where  a  disposition  to  apoplexy  or  epilepsy  has 
been  manifested.  But  it  wiU  be  understood  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  respecting  the  topographical  re- 
lations  of  Hastings,  that  this  effect  of  its  chmate  is  chiefly 
experienced  in  the  lower  and  more  confined  parts-nor 
IS  such  an  effect  pecuhar  to  this  place— it  is  common,  I 
believe,  to  all  places  similarly  situated.  The  class  of 
persons  alluded  to,  if  induced  to  reside  for  any  length  of 
time  at  Hastings,  should  avoid  the  more  confined  situa, 
tipns  below  the  chff.and  rather  seek  such  quarters  as  are 
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more  open  and  elevated,  yet  in  some  degree  protected 
from  north  and  nortli-east  winds." 

"  These  remarks  on  the  cHmate  of  Hastings  apply  to 
it  as  a  winter  residence ;  as  a  summer  residence,  the 
more  open  and  exposed  situations  should  be  sought,  and 
for  many  persons  the  high  grounds  behind  Hastings 
would  be  preferable  to  the  lower  situations  close  to  the 
shore/'* 

With  all  its  advantages,  however,  Hastings  has  un- 
fortunately the  drawback  of  being  deficient  of  walks  for 
the  invalid.  The  entire  town  is,  of  course,  not  equally 
sheltered  ;  some  situations  are  more  exposed  than  others 
to  blasts  from  the  east  and  north-east,  and  these,  conse- 
quently, must  be  shunned  by  the  delicate,  whose  range 
for  exercise  is  thus  circumscribed  in  one  way,  while,  in 
another,  the  ascent  which  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
almost  every  direction  leading  away  from  the  town,  is  a 
barrier  which  the  weak  of  chest  and  short-breathed 
cannot  attempt  with  impunity.  For  those  who  can 
brave  a  little  exposure,  and  endure  a  httle  fatigue, 
Hastings  has,  in  its  vicinity,  a  good  share  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  of  beauty  ;  of  these  the  Castle  is  at 
once  the  nearest,  and  perhaps  the  best  known.  Situated 
on  the  "  Western  Hill,"  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  at 
least  400  feet.  The  ruins  themselves,  the  old  chapel  and 
its  fine  remaining  arch,  the  sea  prospect,  and  the  fine 
range  of  buildings  extending  westward  to  St.  Leonards, 
altogether  form  a  combination  of  ancient  and  modern 
structure,  of  aii;  and  nature,  which  will  quite  repay  the 

*  Clark  on  Climate. 
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visitor  for  the  climb-up  the  elevation.    Under  the  west 
hill  are  some  cmious  caves,  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered worth  a  visit,  especially  when  the  attraction  of 
lighting  up  is  added.    A  couple  of  miles  to  the  north, 
and  standing  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Castle, 
the  elevation  of  Pairhght  oflFers  a  view  which  few  places 
can  rival.    The  wide  expanse  of  sea,  ever  beautiful,  is  in 
front ;  around  he  the  hills  and  dales  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  southern  England,  dotted  with  towers 
and  spires.    Westward  the  eye  travels  across  Pevensey 
Bay  to  Eastbourne,  backed  by  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Beachy  Head,  and  in  another  direction  lie  the  cliffs  of 
France,  best  seen  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  a  setting 
sun.    We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  pretty  Httle 
glen  which  has  its  name  from  Eairhght,  and  which  is 
well  worth  attention.    Among  the  other  attractions,  the 
waterfall,  "  Old  Roar,"  about  two  miles  from  Hastings, 
should  come  in  for  a  visit ;  its  situation  in  a  wood  adds 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  object,  and  it  seems  quite  in 
place  :  but  why  a  church  should  be  situated  in  a  wood, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  house,  is  a  puzzle  to 
most.    Such  a  unique  object  occiu-s,  nevertheless,  near 
Hastings,  and  Hollington  "  Chm-ch  in  the  Wood  "  is  a 
favourite  resort.    Of  course,  to  such  an  unusual  local 
object,  there  must  be  some  curious  local  tradition 
attached. 

"It  is  said  by  authentic  tradition  of  the  peasantry, 
that  this  very  peculiar  structure  was  built  by  angels ! 
A  church  was  designed  on  a  neighboimng  height,  and 
the  building  begun;  but  eveiy  night  beheld  the  day's 
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work  removed,  and  in  the  morning  the  workmen  had 
always  to  re-commence  their  labours.  This  they  must 
have  done  with  most  unwearied  perseverance,  since  the 
materials  they  used  thus  vainly,  served  to  build  HoUing- 
ton  Church.  '  For  it  was  the  fiend/  says  the  legend, 
'  who  took  away  nightly  the  stones  used  in  the  daytime, 
and  hid  them  in  Hollington  Wood.  There  they  re- 
mained for  a  while  unseen  by  man;  but  one  bright 
Sunday  morning  there  came  from  that  thick  coppice  of 
huge  trees,  through  which  there  neither  was,  nor  is,  a 
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road,  the  sound  of  the  chm-ch-going  bell,  and  in  wonder 
and  awe  men  obeyed  the  call,  urged  by  curiosity  to 
trace  the  voice ;  and  there  in  the  centre  of  those  old 
trees,  amongst  which  only  a  tiny  footpath  winds,  they 
found  a  church — the  Church  of  Hollington — which 
angel  hands  had  doubtless  built,  since  tih  that  moment 
human  eye  had  not  seen  it.'  So  runs  the  tale.  We 
cannot  say  the  architecture  tends  to  confirm  it,  though 
the  strange  uncleared  narrow  access  undoubtedly  does." 
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Another  cmiosity  to  be  seen  at  Plastings,  is  its  sub- 
marine forest,  of  which,  at  rare  intervals,  some  ancient 
tree  trunk  is  bared  by  very  low  tides,  but  which  is  also 
visible  from  the  smface  of  the  water ;  we  shall  find  a 
still  more  striking  example  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales. 
Now,  to  see  the  remains  of  a  submarine  forest,  or  a  sub- 
marine anything  else  from  the  surface,  involves  a  boat, 
and  at  Hastings,  boating  is  somewhat  of  a  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  inconvenience  which  attends  landing  or 

^^^^^^^^^  *- 
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embarking,  except  at  high  tide,  for  harbom-  there  is 
none;  both  pier  and  harbour  there  were  in  days  of  old, 
but  they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  have  never 
been  restored. 

For  those  to  whom  health  and  opportunity  permit  a 
wider  range,  the  small  town  of  Battle,  seven  miles  from 
Hastings,  has  many  attractions.  Here  the  famous  battle 
of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  here,  shortly  after,  the 
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Conqueror  erected,  in  commemoration,  the  abbey,  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  which  still  testify  to  the  original 
grandeur  of  the  structure.  The  high  altar  of  the 
church,  it  is  said,  was  erected  upon  the  precise  spot 
where  was  found  the  body  of  Harold,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Saxon  king.  Here,  too,  was  kept  the 
famous  roll  of  names  to  which  it  is  the  pride  of  families 
to  point  as  evidence  of  their  long  and  high  descent,  of 
their  having  "  come  in  with  the  Conqueror." 

Hastings  itself,  like  many  other  places,  consists  of  an 
old  and  a  new  town,  the  new  extending  westward,  in 
ranges  of  tasteful  modern  houses,  and  presenting,  face- 
ward  to  the  sea,  its  parades,  which  merge  in  those  of 
St.  Leonards.  It  was  the  old  town  of  Hastings,  how- 
ever, which  first  made  the  reputation  of  the  place. 

"According  to  the  local  divisions  of  the  town,  as 
respects  climate,  by  Dr.  Mackness, — High  Street, 
George  Street,  and  Cavendish  Place  are  the  most  shel- 
tered. The  Croft,  Pelham  Place,  Breed's  Place,  Wel- 
Hngton  Square,  York  Buildings,  Beach  Cottages,  are 
also  sheltered,  and  suited  to  patients  sufiering  from  indi- 
gestion, chronic  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  either  as  a 
summer  or  winter  abode.  Castle  Hill,  White  Rock, 
Verulam  Buildings,  are  bracing,  and,  with  other  elevated 
locahties,  are  best  adapted  for  a  summer  residence,  and 
for  those  who  take  active  exercise.  The  Parade,  Pelham 
Crescent,  and  the  other  houses  fronting  the  sea,  though 
less  sheltered  from  winds,  have,  however,  the  advantage 
over  High  and  George  Streets,  in  being  more  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  great  part  of  the  day."* 
*  Lee's  Watering  Places. 
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The  perfectly  recent  town  of  St.  Leonards,  so  favoured 
in  beauty  of  situation,  in  shelter, — though,  in  this  respect 
not  equal  to  Hastings, — in  the  regularity  and  handsome 
.  character  of  its   buildings,   extends  westward  from 
Hastings,  lying  in  what  is  called  the  "Vale  of  St. 
Leonards."    Natui-e  has  done  much  for  this  town,  but 
so  has  art,  and  well  laid-out  walks  and  drives  add  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  visitors.    Indeed  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  regard  to  the  artificial  conveniences  of 
life,  St.  Leonards  has  considerable  advantages  over  its 
more  ancient  rival — if  rivals  the  towns  can  be  considered, 
seeing  they  differ  considerably  in  their  adaptations  to 
different  forms  of  impaired  health.     Mr.  Lee,  whose 
useful  work  on  the  "  Watering  Places  of  England,"  we 
have  already  quoted  from,  says—"  The  hills  behind  it 
not  being  so  high  as  at  Hastings,  St.  Leonards  is  not 
so  warm  as  a  winter  residence.    It  is  likewise  less  shel- 
tered from  the  east,  and  is  fully  exposed  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  so  that,  for  very  delicate  invahds,  sus- 
ceptible of  atmospheric  variations,  it  would  not  be  so 
ehgible ;  to  others,  however,  it  would  be  better  suited, 
especially  where  a  more  bracing  effect  is  required.  In 
point  of  exposition  and  climate,  St.  Leonards  is  inter- 
mediate between^Brighton  and  Hastings." 

The  sea-bathing  at  both  St.  Leonards  and  Hastings 
is  excellent,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  those  who  visit  it, 
will  find  ample  means  and  accommodation  for  its  use. 
At  both  places  chalybeate  springs  arise,  and  may,  under 
medical  sanction,  be  used  as  aids  in  restoring  the  health 
of  the  debilitated  invalid. 
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It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add,  tliat  places  like 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  offer  to  the  visitor  all  that 
convenience  or  luxmy  can  demand  in  the  way  of  hotel 
accommodation  and  som^es  of  amusement;  neither  are 
the  needs  of  rehgion  unattended  to.  All  Saints'  and 
St.  Clement's  are  the  ancient  churches,  and  there  are 
now  recently  erected  chapels  of  the  same  names,  as  well 
as  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  Castle,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  1,400  persons.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  principal  dissenting  bodies  have  also  their 
respective  places  of  worship. 

The  drainage  of  both  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  was 
at  one  time  complained  of,  but  is  now  much  improved. 

EASTBOURNE. 


Prom  Hastings  to  Brighton,  by  the  South  Coast  Rail, 
is  about  thirty-four  miles,  and  the  line  a  very  direct 
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one;  but  we  make  a  shght  diversion  by  stopping  at 
Polegate  station,  and  run  down  four  miles  of  branch  to 
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Eastbourne,  a  pleasant,  rising,  but  comparatively  small 
and  quiet  sea-bathing  place,  wliicli  Hes  to  the  east  of 
the  great  promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  and  in  the  west 
comer  of  Pevensey  Bay.  Good  bathing,  which  in- 
volves good  sands,  sufficient  accommodation,  and  many 
of  the  "  agrements  "  of  a  smaU  watering-place,  to  which 
we  may  add  a  chalybeate  spring,  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Eastbourne.  Por  some  persons  it  would  possess 
additional  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  somewhat  exten- 
sive  allotment  system  operations  promoted  by  Ann 
Davies  Gilbert. 


BRIGHTON. 


If  we  have  not  been  touring  it  on  the  South  Coast,  but 
have  started  direct  from  town,  fifty  miles  of  easy,  rapid 
travelHng  by  rail— and  how  easy  and  rapid  is  traveUing 
now-a-days  to  those  who  remember  the  inconveniences 
and  tedium  of  the  old  coaches— fifty  miles  by  measure, 
one  to  two  hours  by  time,  will  bring  us  to  that  queen  of 
the  sea-coast  tows,  Brighton,  which,  like  so  many  others, 
has  been  converted  into  a  marine  suburb  of  London  by 
the  iron  rail. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  Brighton,  or  Bright- 
helmstone  as  it  was  called,  was  but  a  fishing  village, 
with  800  inhabitants,  it  is  now  the  principal  and  most 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Great  Britain,  with  streets, 
squares,  shops  almost  on  a  par  with  those  of  London ;  its 
inhabitants  are  70,000,  and  its  annual  visitors  20,000. 
It  occupies  a  shore  fine  three  miles  long,  its  sea-wall 
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and  esplanades  being  two  miles  by  themselves.  Of 
course,  as  all  know,  Brigliton  owes  its  rise  and  progress 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  George  tlie  Pourth,  wIlo  built 
the  fantastical  and  most  expensive  Pavilion  Palace,  and 
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made  it  a  favoiuite  residence.  Now,  it  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  fashionable  London  and,  indeed,  of  numbers 
who,  having  nothing  to  do  with  fashion,  and  yet  having 
a  holiday,  long  or  short,  rejoice  in  a  run  down  to 
Brighton,"  and  in  breathing  for  a  few  days  or  hours  the 
bracing  air  of  its  elevated  Downs. 

Protected  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  South 
Downs,  Brighton  lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  their 
southern  slope;  but  it  thus  receives  the  full  force  of 
the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west  winds,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
it  is  neither  so  salubrious  nor  so  pleasant  a  residence  as 
in  the  later  months,  when  Brighton  is  truly  in  season. 

The  sense  of  freedom  and  elastic  buoyant  health  which 
so  many  describe  themselves  as  experiencing  when  exer- 
cising over  these  Downs,  is  the  best  evidence  of  their 
health-promoting  power.  But  the  Downs,  of  course,  do 
not  constitute  Brighton ;  and  we  must  not,  in  regarding 
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tlie  advantages  of  its  environs,  overlook  the  health  in- 
fluences  of  the  town  itself.    As  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
of  Brighton  that  few  places  can  rival  it  in  general  salu- 
brity, though  there  are  persons,  even  in  comparative 
health,  who  find  a  residence  in  it  produce  disagreeable 
eflPects ;  and  there  are  invalids  who  are  injured,  and 
diseases  which  are  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by  its 
climate,  or,  as  we  might  say,  by  any  of  its  chmates ;  for 
the  fact  is  most  important,  and  one  ignorance  of  which  is 
continually  productive  of  evil,  that  within  the  Hmits  of 
the  town,  three  distinct  kinds  of  climate  exist,  'each  of 
which  is  beneficial  or  injurious,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  malady  subjected  to  its  influence  ;  and  these  three 
climates  present  characteristics  as  distinct  as  any  three 
watering  places  in  the  kingdom."*    This  extreme  varia- 
tion of  climate  is,  undoubtedly,  owing  to  the  extended 
coast-line— more  than  three  miles— of  the  town,  and  to 
variations  in  the  nature  of  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and 
differences  of  shelter.    To  whatever  cause,  however,  it 
be  due,  it  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  overlooked  by 
visitors,  whether  seeking  pleasure  or  health.  Unfortu- 
nately, people  generally,  and  even  medical  men,  are  apt 
to  regard  the  simple  being  within  the  influence  of  the 
sea-air  as  sufficient,  and  to  forget  how  much  that  in- 
fluence may  be  modified  by  local  circumstances.  By 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  the  climate  of 
Brighton,  as  already  remarked,  is  divided  into  three 
different  sections.    That  which  Kes  to  the  eastward  is 

*  Wigan's  "  Brigliton  and  its  CHmates,"  published  by  Poltliorp, 
Brighton. 
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diy,  elastic,  and  bracing ;  and  these,  according  to  Sir 
James  Clark,  are  the  characters  of  the  trae  Brighton 
climate.    To  the  westward,  the  climate  is  milder  but 
damper  than  it  is  on  the  east  side  ;  towards  the  centre 
of  the  town,  occupied  by  the  Steyne,  a  somewhat 
intermediate  position,  and   one  more  sheltered  than 
either  the  eastern  or  western,  is  met  with.    Of  course, 
persons  who  seek  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  change 
to  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  sea-coast,  would  not, 
unless  for  some  special  reason,  locate  themselves  in  the 
middle,  or  more  particularly  town  portion  of  Brighton — 
although  those  who  make  a  visit  solely  for  pleasm-e,  will 
there  more  easily  meet  with  the  conveniences  and  arti- 
ficial excitements  of  life.    The  decision  of  the  invalid 
must,  in  most  cases,  lie  between  the  eastern  and  western 
districts ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  best  left  to  be  fixed  by  a 
medical  man  acquainted  with  the  pecuharities  of  the 
climate.    As  a  general  rule.  Sir  James  Clark  says,  '  deli- 
cate, nervous  invalids  generally  feel  better  in  the  Avestern 
part.    Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  suffer  from  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  system,  enjoy  their  health  more  fully 
in  the  eastern  district."    The  characteristic  geological 
feature  of  the  eastern  portion  is  a  chalky,  and  therefore 
dry  soil,  with  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  whilst 
to  the  west  the  land  is  lower,  and  chiefly  clay. 

"  Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  South  Coast,  the 
chmate  of  Brighton  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  when  it  is  some- 
what milder  and  more  steady  than  that  of  Hastings. 
Accordingly,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  dry  and  mild  air 
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proves  beneficial,  Brighton,  during  this  period  of  the 
year,  deserves  a  preference  over  every  other  part  of  this 
coast.  In  the  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  its 
exposm-e  to  the  north-easterly  winds,  the  climate  is  cold, 
harsh,  and  irritating  to  dehcate  constitutions.  At  this 
season,  therefore,  sensitive  invalids  generally,  and  more 
especially  persons  with  delicate  chests,  should  avoid 
Brighton."*  As  a  general  rule,  persons  who  are  liable 
to  local  congestions  or  accumulations  of  blood,  vrill 
scarcely  find  Brighton  a  suitable  residence. 

Although  as  an  invahd  residence,  the  advantages  of 
Brighton  are  chiefly  prized  during  the  autumnal  and 
early  winter  months,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
summer  beauties  of  the  place  itself  and  of  its  surround- 
ing country,  when  walks  and  drives  are  in  their  perfec- 
tion, render  it  a  most  attractive  sea-side  home. 

No  place  is  without  its  drawbacks  and  annoyances,  and 
one  of  the  principal  to  which  Brighton  is  subject  is  its 
high  winds.  These  coming  from  the  seaward  are  laden 
with  fine  particles  of  sand,  which  they  deposit  inland, 
only  to  bring  them  back  again  the  next  time  the  blasts 
come  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass.  We  may 
wen  imagme  that  these  fine  particles  drawn  into  delicate 
lungs  must  exert  a  most  injurious  efiect,  and  that  it  will 
be  wiser  for  the  delicate-chested  to  remain  in-doors  when 
the  wind  is  very  high.  The  elevated  position  of  the  Dows 
frees  them  in  some  degree  from  this  objection,  and  renders 
the  resort  to  their  green  sward  an  additional  attraction. 

A  scarcely  suspected  source  of  danger  to  visitors, 
*  Sir  James  Clark  on  "  Climate." 
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and  to  the  delicate,  and  children  particularly,  is  the 
favourite  "  Chain  Pier."  Dr.  Wigan  says  of  it It  is 
so  frequent  a  cause  of  indisposition  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  medical 
men  of  the  town.  The  sheltered  walk  under  the  cliff, 
which  leads  to  it,  affords  a  delightful  resource  when  a 
bitter  north-easter  makes  other  places  disagreeable.  The 
perfect  defence  from  the  vnnd,  with  the  benefit  of  a 
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winter  or  spring  sun  reflected  from  the  cliffs,  gives  quite 
the  feeling  of  summer ;  and  this  degree  of  shelter  and 
warmth  will  extend,  perhaps,  to  half  the  length  of  the 
Pier  itself.  At  a  certain  point  the  protection  of  the  cliff 
ceases  ;  you  pass  from  a  calm  air,  (under  the  cliff)  at 
fifty-five  or  sixty  degrees,  to  a  keen  wind  at  thirty-five  or 
forty,  which,  from  its  rapidity,  produces  the  effect  of  a 
frost.  The  bright  day  has,  perhaps,  induced  some  change 
in  the  clothing,  and,  with  women  and  children  especially, 
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the  miscHef  is  often  done  in  a  few  minutes."  Sucli 
effects  most  closely  resemble  those  which  are  experienced 
in  some  towns  in  Spain,  which,  situated  in  a  hot  climate 
themselves,  are  yet  exposed  to  cold  blasts  from  lofty 
snow-clad  mountains  situated  at  no  great  distance.  These 
blasts  are  the  fertile  causes  of  some  of  the  rapidly  fatal 
diseases  to  which  the  natives  are  subject. 

Dr.  Wigan,  from  whose  work  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  who  has  the  authority  of  having  practised  for  some 
years  in  Brighton,  testifying  to  the  great  aid  derived 
from  the  clunate  in  the  cm-e  of  disease,  and  expressing 
his  behef  as  to  its  pre-eminent  salubrity,  adds :  "  It  is, 
however,  of  the  very  essence  of  atmospheric  influence, 
that  if  it  benefit  one  class  of  diseases,  it  must,  neces- 
sarily, aggravate  those  of  an  opposite  character;  and 
the  air  of  Brighton,"  as  far  as  his  experience  extends, 
is  "  never  neutral."    Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be 
well  understood  how  "  serious "  is  the  "  mischief  of 
an  undiscriminating  recommendation  of  the  town  of 
Brighton  to  invahds,"  and  how,  often,  "  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  guidance"  may  be  required  rather  than 
medicine.     In  other  words,  an  invahd  resorting  to 
Brighton  should  be  sure  that  he  is  well  advised ;  in  the 
first  place,  in  going  at  all ;  in  the  second,  that  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  the  proper  one  ;  and  thirdly,  when  he 
gets  there,  that  he  chooses  his  site  of  residence  where  he 
is  likely  to  derive  most  benefit  from  the  climate."  As 
regards  season— from  June  to  the  middle  of  October  is 
that  of  the  sea-bathers  and  summer  visitors ;  from  the 
latter  date  to  March,  for  those  who  require  to  winter  in 
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a  mild  but  not  in  a  thoroughly  protected  clunate,  such 
as  that  of  Hastings,  Underchff,  or  Torquay.  March, 
April,  and  May,  are  the  worst  months  for  Brighton,  as 
far  as  invalids  are  concerned. 

The  Brighton  Spa  is  a  powerful  chalybeate,  containing 
other  salts  as  well  as  iron  in  considerable  proportion. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  had  recoui'se  to  without 
medical  advice. 


CHUBCEES  ASS  BZACE,  WOBIHI^fG. 


To  sum  up  our  report,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that 
with  the  few  simple  precautions  which  are  equally  requi- 
site, perhaps,  in  every  Health  Resort  of  any  extent,  no 
place  in  the  kingdom  offers  more  advantages  than  the 
gay,  well-built,  well-watered,  well-supplied  in  every  way, 
town  of  Brighton. 
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Having  taken  our  leave  of  Brigliton,  and  continuing 
our  route  along  the  South  Coast  vp-estward,  we  come  to, 
one  after  another,  a  series  of  Health  Resorts  of — ^if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  and  if  Worthing  would  not 
take  it  amiss — secondary  importance — 

WORTHING,  BOGNOR,  CHICHESTER,  ETC. 

The  first  of  these,  Worthing,  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
sands,  and  for  its  excellent  bathing,  which  is  carried  on 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  year.    It  is  a 
pleasant  little  watering-place  of  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east 
winds  by  the  elevated  Sussex  downs,  and  having  a  com- 
paratively mild  winter  climate,  much  like  that  of  the 
western  part  of  Brighton,  warm  but  somewhat  relaxing. 
There  is  of  course  the  usual  complement  of  houses  in 
terraces  facing  the  sea,  esplanade,  &c.    A  few  miles 
further  west  we  have  Bognor,  about  one-third  the  size  of 
Worthing,  and  very  similar  as  regards  site  and  character 
of  climate ;  it  is  reached  by  a  four  mile  branch  from  the 
Woodgate  station  on  the  South  Coast  hne  of  rail.  The 
cathedral  town  of  Chichester  is  our  next  point;  scarcely 
to  be  classed  with  the  watering-places,  it  has  yet  an 
equable  South  Coast  climate,  which  renders  it  a  desirable 
winter  residence  for  invalids.    With  the  same  general 
remarks  we  may  dismiss  Southampton ;  for,  though  its 
southern  sheltered  situation,  sloping  face  to  the  south, 
and  gravelly  quickly-drying  soil,  render  it  well  suited 
for  some  classes  of  the  ailing,  these,  its  health  capa- 
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bilities,  seem  to  be  eclipsed  by  its  great  and  increasing 
importance  as  the  steam  sea-port  for  the  East.  The 
chmate  is  humid  and  relaxing,  and  the  "  Water,"  has 
not  of  com^se  the  continued  change  and  freshness  of  the 
sea.  Southampton,  like  Brighton,  possesses  a  chaly- 
beate water,  but  not  one  of  great  reputation. 

We  have  had  a  long  torn*  since  we  took  our  way  from 
London  for  East  Kent,  and  as  we  are  getting  on  new  rails, 
the  South-Westem,  and  have  got  into  a  new  country,  we 
may  as  well  make  our  start  from  the  centre  afresh. 


CHAPTER  yil. 


ISLE  OP  WIGHT — BOUENEMOTJTH — "WEYMOUTH — JEESEY — GUERNSEY 

— SAUK  ALDEBNEY. 


Four  hours'  ordinary,  three  hours'  express  travellmg, 
take  us  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  steamer 
quickly  covers  the  five  miles  of  salt  water  which  inter- 
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vene  between  the  naval  port  and  the  opposite  town  of 
Ryde,  where  we  first  put  our  foot  upon— 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  first  frosty  nights  and  heavy  dews  of  October 
have  scarcely  changed  the  green  of  the  summer  fohage 
into  the  bright  warm  tint  of  the  late  autumnal  landscape, 
when  many  an  invalid  begins  to  turn  the  thoughts,  or 
prepare  for  the  journey,  to  some  one  of  those  favoured 
spots  of  Southern  England,  where  the  winter  months 
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seem  to  lose  their  severity ;  where  frost  and  snow  are 
comparatively  rare  and  transient  visitors,  and  where  the 
myrtle,  the  heliotrope,  the  fuchsia,  and  other  tender 
plants  wintering  without  protection,  give  evidence  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  One  of  these  spots  has  acquired 
the  promising  title  of  the  "  Garden  of  England,"  because 
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of  its  general  beauty  in  all  seasons ;  and  well  does'  the 
Isle  of  Wight  deserve  the  appellation ;  but  still  more 
promising  to  the  invahd  is  the  term  "  British  Madeira," 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  one  portion  of  this 
favoured  little  island. 
Goldsmith's  Knes — 

"  Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  Summer  lingering  blooms  delayed." 

sum  up  most  aptly  a  description  of  the  chmate. 

The  position  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  as  it  is  often 
proudly  called,  "  The  Island,"  on  the  southern  coast, 
and  its  being  sea-girt,  are  circumstances  which  in  them- 
selves tend  to  give  it  a  climate  milder  than  that -of  almost 
any  other  place  in  the  kingdom ;  but,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  some  of  its  most  favoured  sites  are  still 
further  ameliorated  by  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  pro- 
tecting cliff.  Of  these,  perhaps,  none  is  better  or  more 
favourably  known  than  that  portion  of  the  island  which 
lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  between  Shanklin  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  southern  point  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill 
on  the  other,  and  comprehends  within  its  limits  Bon- 
church,  Ventnor,  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  all  well  frequented, 
and  every  day  becoming  better  frequented  resorts  for 
the  invahd.  This  district,  if  the  term  can  be  applied  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  not  more  than  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  length, 
called  the  "  Undercliff,"  from  its  being  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  cliffs  which  have  doubtless  yielded  the 
material  for  its  formation,  and  now  yield  that  protection 
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which  renders  the  little  strip  of  sea-land  soil  so  valuable 
as  the  winter  resort  of  hundreds,  who,  sujffering  from 
delicacy  of  chest  or  tendency  to  consumption,  cannot 
reside  in  more  northern  or  less  sheltered  districts. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  England  will  show  any  reader 
who  does  not  quite  remember  its  position  and  form,  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  what  may  be  called  lozenge-shaped, 
that  two  sides  of  the  lozenge  face  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Hampshire,  that  one,  the  longest  side,  looks  to  the  south- 
west, and  that  the  fourth,  on  which  is  situated  the  Un- 
dercliff,  looks  to  the  south-east.    Sir  James  Clark,  our 
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great  climate  authority,  thus  describes  the  UndercliflP : — 
"  This  singular  district  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces, 
formed  by  the  upper  strata,  composed  of  chalk  and  green 
sand,  which  have  slipped  down  from  the  cliffs  and  hills 
above,  and  been  deposited  in  irregular  masses  upon  a 
substratum  of  blue  marl.  The  whole  of  the  Under- 
cliff,  which  presents  in  many  places  scenery  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  is  dry  and  free  from  moist  or  impure 
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exhalations,  and  is  protected  from  the  north,  north-east, 
north-west,  and  west  winds,  by  a  range  of  lofty  downs, 
or  hills  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  which  rise  boldly  from 
the  upper  termination  of  these  terraces,  in  elevations 
varying  from  four  hundred  to  six  and  seven  hundred 
feet ;  leaving  the  Undercliff  open  only  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  south  and  south-east,  and  obliquely  to  the  south  and 
south-west  winds. 
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"But  not  alone  does  this  district  of  the  Undercliff 
recommend  itseK  as  a  snugly-sheltered  nook  of  the  world, 
for  it  has  natural  advantages  of  beautiful  scenery,  no 
slight  recommendation  to  invalids,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  Beginning  at  the  east  end,  first  have  we 
Bonchurch,  presenting  a  combination  of  chffs  and  knolls, 
wooded  or  bare,  or  ivied  over,  intermingled  with  the 
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luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  guarding  the 
numerous  pretty  villas  and  elegant  residences  which 
spread  over  its  terraced  elevations." 

The  luxuriance  of  the  ivy  is  especiaUy  noted  as 
tending  much  to  take  away  the  appearance  of  winter 
bareness. 

^'  Bonchurch  is  country,  and  Ventnor,  which  lies  close 
to  it,  is  town  in  comparison,  and  the  regular  lines  of 


INTRXNCS  TO  TBlTIirOB. 


houses — private  and  with  accommodation  for  visitors — 
hotels,  shops,  and  all  the  etceteras,  give  it  a  more  matter- 
of-fact  and  less  romantic  appearance  than  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Undercliff ;  but  yet,  Ventnor,  with  its  lofty 
cliff  back-ground,  its  bold  coast,  its  sea-view,  and  its 
proximity  to  Bonchurch,  has  much  to  dehght,  to  amuse, 
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and  to  cheer.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  amidst  its 
other  attractions,  the  search  after  the  "  Isle  of  Wight 
diamonds,"  which  wiU  often  while  away  an  idle  hour, 
either  with  the  transient  summer  visitor,  or  the  more 
settled  invahd.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  enu- 
merate among  the  capabihties  of  any  invahd  residence, 
were  it  not  that  every  little  attraction  and  excitement 
becomes  of  value  to  those  whose  wearisome  hours  of  ill- 
health  are  unreheved  by  the  stirring  incidents  of  the 
bustle,  the  business,  and  even  the  anxieties  of  every-day 
active  life. 

"  From  and  including  Bonchurch,  to  the  village  of 
St.  Lawrence  beyond  Ventnor,  we  have  the  most 
favoured  and  best  protected  portion  of  the  UndercHff 
district,  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  winter  residence  of 
the  delicate  ;  as  we  advance  more  to  the  west,  the  pro- 
tection is  less  as  a  whole,  though  undoubtedly  equal  to 
that  of  the  eastern  Undercliff,  in  many  of  the  sheltered 
Httle  nooks.  Moreover,  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  Undercliff  differs  from  most  situations 
on  our  coast,  in  being  less  exposed  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  influence  of  the  sea-air ;  a  circumstance  which 
in  a  medical  point  of  view  deserves  attention." 

But  delightful  as  this  district  of  the  Undercliff  is, 
even  in  December,  one  must  not  forget  that  all  our 
readers  are  not  looking  for  invalid  information,  but  that 
some  who  may  contemplate  a  summer  trip  may  wish  to 
know  what  they  are  to  expect  to  see  on  our  island.  Few 
trips  will  offer  more  genuine  sources  of  pleasure.  Sup- 
pose we  cross  from  Portsmouth  to  Ryde — which  hes  on 
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the  north-eastern  side  of  the  lozenge— we  find  a  fashion- 
able  watering-place,  with  clean,  open  streets,  many  of 
them  facing  the  sea,  or  rather  the  "Solent  Channel," 
as  the  expanse  of  water  which  separates  us  from  the 
mainland  is  called,  and  very  busy  is  the  scene  which  this 
strip  of  water,  now  narrowing  and  again  widening,  gives 
occasion  to.    Steamers  and  wherries  sweep  its  surface 


■WIBST  OOWJBS. 


luflBed  with  their  constant  movement  to  and  fro  ;  while 
westward,  towards  the  Motherbank,  the  merchant  craft, 
and  eastward,  beyond  Spithead,  the  war  vessels  of  Britain 
swing  to  the  changing  tide.  Overlooking  all  this,  and 
scattered  along  the  coasts,  the  mansions  of  wealth  and 
rank  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  nor  is  the 
interest  lessened  by  the  sight  of  the  towers  of  Osborne, 
which  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the  palace  of  the 
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Queen.    But  let  us  go  with  our  tourist,  northward  to 


OBEOBITH  HOirSB. 


Cowes.  Who  does  not  know  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  ? — and  here  are  the  stir  and  bustle 


OSBOBNE  HOUSE,  FBOM  IHB  SEA. 


of  a  frequented  harbour,  moreover,  excellent  bathing  and 
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bathing  accommodation.  Make  your  visit  in  August  or 
September,  and  perhaps  the  Regatta  will  add  its  excite- 
ments to  the  tourist's  visit.  Should  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  leave  the  sea  for  a  time,  a  boat  will  take  us  up 
the  Medina  to  Newport,  and  we  shall  visit  as  desirable 
a  little  town  as  can  be  found,  cheerful  in  itself  and 
environed  by  a  pleasing  contrast  of  hill  and  dale  ;  open 
down  and  wood-girt  field.  We  bend  our  steps  westward 


IHE  irSEDLES. 


to  the  long  end  of  the  lozenge-shaped  island  to  Freshwater 
Bay,  with  its  lofty  chalk  chfFs,  to  Scratchells'  Bay,  and 
lofty  vaulted  arch  worn  in  the  rock  by  the  never-tmng 
waves.  Here,  too,  we  get  our  view  of  the  '  Needles,' 
or  Needle  rocks,  so  well  known  to  all,  and  so  di^eaded  by 
the  sailor  who  approaches  this  coast  in  a  storm.  A 
journey  of  twelve  miles  along  the  south-west  border  of 
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the  lozenge,  and  we  reach  the  most  southern,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  highest  land  in  the  island,  St.  Catherine's 
Point,  which  rises  within  a  little  of  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  looks  down  upon  the  district  of 
the  Undercliff.  But,  ere  we  reach  the  land  of  sheltered 
nooks  and  luxuriant  foliage,  we  must  pass  the  chasm  of 
the  'Black  Gang  Chine;'*  dark,  rocky,  and  unclothed 


BSAXKLUr,  FKOlt  BBADIlfB  HALL. 

by  tree  or  shrub,  this  sterile  place  may  yet  possess  greater 
charms  for  some  minds  than  even  the  gentler  and  more 
cultivated  beauties  of  other  scenes.  Leaving,  however, 
the  Chine  behind  us,  we  may  well  wend  our  way  through 
the  beauties  of  the  Undercliff,  or,  if  we  will,  traverse  the 

*  Chine  is  a  provincial  term  appUed  to  the  crannies,  or,  as  they 
would  be  called  in  Scotland,  Uttle  glens,  which  occur  along  the  Isle  of 
Wight  coast. 
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high  downs  which  border  its  sheltering  cliffs.  Passing 
Niton,  St.  Lawrence,  Ventnor,  Bonchurch,  we  come  to 


another  of  these  island  Chines,  that  of  Shanldin ;  but  how 
different  from  the  Black-Gang !  Here,  the  riviLl.et,  which 


THE  SHANKHN  nOIKL. 


has  in  the  lapse  of  time  excavated  the  chasm  or  little 
glen,  is  overhung  by  the  most  luxmiant  wood  and  vege- 
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tation,  till  it  ends  in  its  little  waterfall,  and  takes  its 
serpentine  course  to  the  sea.  Near  the  Chine,  the 
elevated,  but  finely  sheltered  village  of  Shanklin  offers  a 
fine  sea-view,  a  magnificent  beach  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
and  all  that  a  tourist  may  require.  A  little  farther  east- 
ward, and  the  white,  very  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Bembridge 
meet  the  view,  best  seen  from  the  sea,  as  they  tower  in 
loftiness  sufiicient  for  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle,  which  has 
erewhile  made  them  its  home.    A  little  farther,  and  we 


QUABn  ABBET,  NEAB  ETDE. 


are  once  more  in  Ryde,  where  thronging  visitors,  steam- 
boats, and  luggage-porters,  and  all  the  etceteras  of 
bustling  sea-side  life,  tells  us  how  favourite  a  resort  is 
"  The  Island." 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  for  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  invalid,  the  district  of  the  Undercliff,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  sheltered  portions  of  Shanklin, 
is  the  most  suitable  for  the  delicate-chested,  or,  indeed, 

e: 
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for  those  in  ailing  health  generally.  Sir  James  Clark 
states,  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May  as 
the  proper  season  for  the  residence  of  those  who  seek  the 
mild  climate  on  the  score  of  health,  and  even  up  to  the 
middle  of  August  it  is  allowable  ;  but  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  October  it  is  far  from  a  desirable  resort. 
"The  air  is  then  relaxing,  and  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  animal  economy."  The  same  authority  classes 
Niton,  Cowes,  Sandown,  Shanldin,  as  good  summer  resi- 
dences, but  gives  the  preference  over  them  all  to  Ryde, 
not  only  from  its  position,  but  because,  "  from  the  open 
manner  in  which  part  of  it  is  built,  many  of  the  houses 
having  gardens  attached  to  them,  it  possesses  most  of 
the  advantages  of  a  country  residence,  together  with 
those  of  a  sea-bathing  place.  The  neighbourhood  is 
also  very  beautiful  and  favom-able  for  exercise." 

Returning  to  the  mainland,  and  just  ere  we  leave 
Hampshire  for  Dorset,  situated  about  the  central  shore 
of  its  bay,  we  find 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

a  winter  and  summer  sea-side  resort  of  more  recent  date 
than  most  others  upon  the  south  coast.  We  have  re- 
marked that  places  like  Folkstone,  which,  but  a  few  years 
ago  were  mere  collections  of  huts,  have,  partly  omng  to 
their  own  capabilities,  and  partly  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Railway  Companies,  sprung  up  into  well- 
frequented  and  well-appointed  watering  places;  but 
Bournemouth  has  sprung  from  nothing  as  it  were,  for 
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so  late  as  tlie  commencement  of  the  present  century,  its 
site  was  not  simply  unfrequented,  but,  to  all  intents  and 
pm-poses,  uninhabited,  except  by  the  wild  fowl.  Rather 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  happy  thought,  the  ex- 
tensive and  flomishing  fir  plantations,  which  now  give 
their  shelter,  and  add  so  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  locality,  were  planted  upon  the  hills  around — a 
beauty  and  a  shelter,  moreover,  which  are  so  well  main- 
tained even  dm-ing  winter,  that  Bournemouth  has  already 
acquired  the  names  of  the  "  Evergreen  VaUey,"  and  the 
"  Winter  Garden  of  England."  Moreover,  Bournemouth 
is  not,  directly  at  least,  the  eleve  of  a  Bailway  Station, 
for  it  is  nearly  five  miles  from  the  nearest,  which  is 
Poole,  one  of  the  branch  extremities  of  the  South- 
Western  rail.  We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that 
Bourne-mouth  means  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  or  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  "  burn,"  and,  indeed,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  here  the  Scottish  appellation  would  be  the 
most  appropriate,  for  the  scene  is  much  more  like  one  in 
the  Northern  Highlands  than  in  Southern  England ;  the 
hnis ;  the  clear  burn,  "  bourne,"  or  brook ;  the  glens, 
here  called  chines ;  the  firs,  the  heath,  the  gorse,*  all 
look  more  like  the  "  North  Countrie." 

To  a  happy  site,  happily  planted  and  chosen,  has 
been  added  a  most  judicious  style  of  building,  the 
interminable  terrace  and  straight  town-house  lines  of 
sea-side  resorts  having  been  avoided.  "Numerous 
detached  villas  have  been  constructed  on  the  slopes, 
crests,  and  retired  dells  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
*  Gorse  or  whin  does  not  grow  in  very  exposed  noiihem  localities. 
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\' alley.    The  designs  are  very  various,  chiefly  Italian, 
and  thatched  Elizabethan  cottages,  or  rather,  in  mock 
Gothic.    They  are,  however,  very  pleasing  in  effect ; 
combine  very  prettily  with  each  other  and  the  land- 
scape ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  especially  to 
the  invalid,  are  convenient  and  comfortable  habitations, 
sufficiently  different  in  size  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
imattended  visitors,  or  of  large  families  with  numerous 
servants."!    Whether  with  intention  or  not,  the  thatcli- 
ing  of  houses,  if  well  done,  in  such  a  place  as  Bourne- 
mouth is  a  very  wise  proceeding,  as  all  who  have  ever 
li^^ed  under  thatch  will  testify ;  the  amelioration,  both 
of  summer  heat  and  wdnter  cold,  by  the  thick  coating 
of  non-conducting  thatch  tending  greatly  to  comfort. 
It  is  well,  too,  that  in  the  laying  out  of  Bournemouth 
sufficient  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure grounds  and  of  picturesque  planting,  which,  in 
other  words,  means  interesting  walks  and  shady  lanes. 
With  advantages  such  as  we  have  enumerated,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise  if  Bournemouth  has  risen,  and  is  still 
rising  in  public  favour  as  a  general  resort ;  and  when 
its  climate,  mild  and  yet  bracing,  is  considered,  that  its 
reputation  as  a  whiter  invahd  residence,  is  firmly  esta- 
iDlished. 

Of  the  climate,  Sir  James  Clark  thus  speaks — "From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  its  position,  its  soil,  and  the 
configuration  and  character  of  the  sm-rounding  countiy, 
•there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bournemouth  desei-ves  a 
place  amongst  om'  best  climates,  and,  for  a  certain  class 
t  "  Illustrated  Guide  to  Bournemouth,"  by  Pliilip  Braimon. 
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of  invalids  capable  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  af- 
fords a  very  favoiu-able  winter  residence.  If  the  winter 
temperature  is  lower,  and  the  daily  range  greater  than  at 
Undercliff  and  Torquay,  and  if  Bournemouth  is  less  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  than  these  two  places,  it  has  the 
advantage  over  the  former  in  the  excellence  of  its  roads, 
and  the  extent  of  open  country  around  it  for  exercise  ; 
and  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  a  less  relaxing  and  depres- 
sing character  than  that  of  Torquay.  As  a  summer  re- 
sidence, Bournemouth  must,  from  its  position  and  the 
natm-e  of  its  soil,  be  hot ;  and  the  clouds  of  fine  sand, 
which  rise  in  high  winds  at  this  season,  are  said  to  be 
very  disagreeable." 

Dr.  Aitkin,  who  resided  at  Bournemouth  tells  us — 
"  There  are  two  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  this 
climate  offers  great  advantages,  though  neither  may  be 
said  to  labour  under  actual  disease.  In  the  first  place, 
to  persons  who  have  long  been  resident  in  hot  climates, 
and  whose  constitutions  have,  consequently,  undergone 
changes  that  render  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
morbid  impressions,  resulting  from  the  cold  and  damp- 
ness which  prevail  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  second  place,  to  the  young,  who  either 
from  hereditary  or  accidental  causes  are  of  a  weak  habit 
of  body,  and  whose  tender  and  delicate  constitutions, 
though  unaffected  with  actual  disease,  yet  are  a  constant 
som-ce  of  apprehension  and  anxiety  to  their  parents." 

The  late  Dr.  Mainwaring,  who  was  resident  physician 
in  Bournemouth  for  ten  years,  gives  equally  strong  testi- 
mony, saying,— "As  a  resort  for  dehcate  and  rickety 
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cliildren,  it  is  unrivalled.    The  sands  afford  an  amplo 
scope  for  amusement  and  exercise ;  the  children  dig  and 
shape  it  into  various  forms  and  devices,  which  prove  a 
never-failing  source  of  attraction  to  them ;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  situated  in  a  dry  and  warm  play-ground, 
being  sheltered  by  the  wood-crowned  cliffs.    I  have 
often  been  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  pale  and  sickly  children 
from  India,  and  in  children  siifiPering  from  rickets  in  an 
aggravated  form.    The  large  drum-like  stomach,  the 
stunted  growth,  the  enlarged  joints,  the  pale  and  flabby 
skin,  has  but  too  plainly  told  the  tale  of  suflPering  and 
disease ;  in  less  than  two  months  an  alteration  for  the 
better  has  been  most  decided.    The  little  sufierer  has 
been  changed  from  a  state  of  listlessness  to  one  of  acti- 
vity and  comparative  strength ;  and  from  the  misery  of 
a  fastidious  appetite  to  that  of  craving  heartiness  ;  and 
after  a  few  months'  residence  at  Bomiiemouth,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  return  to  their  homes  far  away,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.    These  advantages  are 
not  confined  to  children  ;  the  invalid  suffering  from  con- 
sumption will  here  find  comfort  and  rehef  by  a  winter 
residence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  these  advan- 
tages are  once  known,  Bournemouth  wiU  become  the 
favourite  resort  for  invalids." 

It  is  well,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  locality,  that  here 
has  been  selected  the  site  for  the  Sanatorium  in  con- 
nection with  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital; 
patients  in  limited  circumstances,  who  are  recommended 
by  governors,  being  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small 
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weekly  sum.  Thirty  patients  can  be  accommodated  at 
one  time.  A  little  to  the  westward  of  Bournemouth  lies 
Branksome,  so  similar  in  every  respect,  as  regards 
climate,  shelter,  topography,  &c.,  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
look  upon  it  as  included  in  the  foregoing  account, 
makiag  allowances  for  those  minor  ditFerences,  which 
even  a  distance  of  two  miles  will  give  rise  to. 

As  a  sea-bathing  place,  Bournemouth  may  be  con- 
sidered "  moderately  good,"  and  not  extravagant  as  a 
place  of  residence.  In  taking  leave  of  it  we  must  not 
forget  to  notice,  as  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
its  vicinity,  the  numerous  "  chines,"  gorges,  or  glens, 
which  intersect  the  cliffs  and  run  inland,  affording  great 
variety  of  ground  to  the  wandering  visitor,  who  wdJ  not 
do  amiss  to  wander  to  the  top — if  he  can — of  some  of 
the  many  chffs,  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  and  the  fresh 
breezes. 

We  have  been  much  indebted  for  information  to  a 
most  excellent  account  of  Bom^nemouth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, written  by  Mr.  Brannon,  of  Southampton, 
with  whose  description  of  our  entire  South  Coast  District 
— at  once  comj^rehensive  and  succinct,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  : — 

"The  district  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  great 
valley  which  stretches  east  and  west  from  Shoreham,  in 
Sussex,  to  near  Dorchester,  occupying  the  whole  of 
South  Hants  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of 
Dorset  and  Sussex.  This  valley  is  known  as  the  chalk 
basin  of  Hampshire,  and  is  formed  by  the  high  range  of 
chalk  hills  extending  from  Bcachy  Head  to  Cerne  Abbas, 
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and  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Purbcck. 
Northerly,  this  great  chain  of  hills  remains  unbroken, 
whilst  the  south  portion  of  the  irregular  ellipse,  which 
was  the  evident  form  of  the  valley  or  basin,  has  been 
encroached  upon  by  some  geological  convulsion,  or  the 
action  of  the  sea,  or  rather  by  a  combination  of  those 
causes;  and  two  great  portions  of  the  south  wall  of 
chalk  having  been  removed,  one  east  and  one  west,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  been  left  insulated  in  the  centre,  as  a 
great  breakwater  to  the  extensive  bays,  channels,  and 
harbours,  which  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  softer 
strata  in  the  interior  of  the  valley.  To  the  east  are 
Shoreham,  Hampton,  Pagliam,  Chichester,  Langston, 
and  Portsmouth  harboiu's ;  shut  in  by  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  the  Solent  Channel,  Southampton  water,  Beaulieu 
and  Lymington  rivers ;  and  westward  are  the  bays  and 
harbours  of  Christchurch,  Bournemouth,  Poole,  Stud- 
land,  and  Swanage." 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  the  "  South 
Coast  District "  of  Sir  James  Clarke  extended  from 
Hastings  to  Portland  Island.    It,  consequently,  includes 

WEYMOUTH,  OR,  MELCOMBE  REGIS, 

the  former  the  original,  the  latter  the  modern  and 
fashionable  Weymouth.  The  usual  amenity  of  climate, 
excellent  and  veiy  extensive  sands,  an  esplanade  finer 
than  most,  and  all  the  addenda  of  assembly-rooms, 
baths,  libraries,  &c.,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  here ;  more- 
over, Weymouth  Bay  is  extremely  well  sheltered,  and  is 
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comparatively  free  from  those  rough  seas  which  so  often 
spoil  the  pleasm-e  of  timid  bathers.  It  is,  perhaps,  no 
bad  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  the  town,  when  it  is 
said  that  a  noted  physician  left  it  as  a  place  in  which  a 
medical  man  had  "  no  chance  either  of  living  or  dying." 

We  might  now,  continuing  our  course,  enter  upon  the 
South  West  Coast  Division  of  oiu'  Southern  Health  Dis- 
trict of  England,  but  as  we  have  yet  to  pay  our  visit 
to  the 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

we  had  better  do  it  at  once,  before  we  get  fmiher  away 
from  them.  We  might,  to  be  sure,  wait  and  go  from 
Plymouth,  as  we  might  have  started  from  Southampton, 
or  even  London  by  steamboat,  but,  on  the  whole,  Wey- 
mouth is  fully  as  convenient  as  any,  and  promises  the 
shortest  and  easiest  voyage.  Of  the  islands,  Guernsey 
is  the  first  in  om'  path,  but  like  the  child  we  choose  the 
bigger  first,  and  mark  our  luggage,  St.  Heliers. 

JERSEY. 


It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  a  British  possession, 
for  the  discovery  of  which  in  an  ordinary  atlas  we  must 
turn  to  the  map  of  France,  instead  of  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  certainly,  Jersey,  lying  as  it  does  within  the 
protecting  arm  of  a  French  bay,  with  Cape  de  la  Hogue 
on  the  one  side,  and  Cape  de  Erehelle  on  the  other, 
seems  naturally  to  belong  to  Prance,  from  the  coast  of 
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which  it  is  distant  barely  fifteen  miles.  Moreover,  the 
French  language  is  almost  imiversally  spoken  in  Jersey, 
at  least  by  the  lower  orders.  Nevertheless,  Jersey  is  an 
ancient  appanage  of  the  British  Crown,  and  one  not 
annexed  by  conquest,  but  added  to  his  English  do- 
minions, along  with  other  possessions,  by  Wilham  of 
Normandy,  the  victor  of  Hastings.  And  a  right  good 
appanage  and  desirable  possession  is  this  garden-like, 
warm-aired,  fertile  httle  island, ,  yielding,  among  other 
things,  such  superabundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
the  finest,  with  apple  orchards  the  most  productive,  and 
such  noted  little  milchers  of  cows,  which,  somehow,  un- 
fairly for  Jersey  reputation,  go  by  the  name  of  Alderney 
and  Guernsey.  Moreover,  this  valuable  crown  jewel  of 
an  island  is  so  well  "  set"  round  with  good  sohd  rocks, 
seen  and  unseen,  and  so  well  guarded  by  the  currents 
and  eddies  which  these  produce,  that  it  is  almost  self- 
defended  ;  so  that  with  the  addition  of  art,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  its  loyal  in- 
habitants, it  has  never,  since  becoming  a  portion  of 
Britain's  dominions,  been  in  the  possession  of  a  foe. 
Once,  indeed,  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  made  stealthy 
entrance  by  night,  and  even  gained  the  market-place  of 
St.  Hehers — the  principal  town — by  day- dawn  ;  but 
not  long  did  they  keep  possession,  and  few  returned  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat  and  ejection. 

Suppose  we  make  up  cur  minds  to  visit  Jersey  for 
our  summer  excursion  in  search  of  health,  pleasure, 
and  sea-breezes.  The  latter  we  may  inhale  to  our 
heart's  content  while  crossing  the  eighty  miles  of  salt 
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water  which  intervene  between  our  point  of  departure  at 
Weymouth  and  the  harbour  of  St.  HeUers,  in  St.  Aubin's 
bay.  Gradually  sloping  towards  the  water,  and  facing 
due  south,  the  wooded,  fertile,  and  farm-studded  shores 
of  this  bay,  present  a  most  cheerful  first  view  to  the 
stranger ;  and  who  does  not  feel  how  much  there  is  in  a 
first  view  ?  As  we  near  St.  Heliers*  harbour,  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  its  two  places  of  defence ;  the  one,  Fort 
Regent,  being  the  largest  and  most  important  fort  on 


SI.  AUBIX'S,  JERSlil". 

the  island,  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  commanding 
the  bay  of  St.  Aubin  ;  the  other,  EHzabeth  Castle,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  and  so  far  ad- 
vanced seaward  that  at  high  tide  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
water,  though  when  the  tide  goes  down  the  intervening 
space  is  left  dry.  If  tradition  speaks  true,  this  interven- 
ing space  was  at  one  time  a  fertile  meadow,  before,  like 
some  other  portions  of  Jersey  shore,  it  was  overwhelmed 
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by  the  sea.  Perhaps  some  of  the  old  Romans,  who  are 
known  to  have  visited  the  island,  conld  tell ;  or,  of  later 
date,  though  still  remote  from  our  day,  Rollo  the  North- 
man and  his  followers  may  have  sent  their  horses  to 
summer  pasture  on  what  is  now  a  sea- washed  beach  of 
shingle. 

Doubtless  we  have  looked  dming  oiu-  voyage  at  the 
map,  or  at  some  map  of  Jersey,  and  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  oblong  shaped  island,  about  ten  or 
e  liven  miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad,  the  latter  mea- 


surement  being  from  north  to  south ;  its  calculated  area 
is  a  little  above  sixty  square  miles,  or  40,000  acres.  The 
calculation,  however,  probably  includes  the  sands  left 
bare  at  low  water,  and  as  Jersey  has  many  sandy  bays 
this  must  add  considerably  to  the  measurement. 

Of  course,  Jersey  being  a  little  island,  and  not  content 
with  the  name  of  "miniature  beauty,"  is  inclined  to 
measure  all  she  can,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  because  it  is 
evident  that  she  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  curtailed 
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of  her  fair  proportions.  At  St.  Caen's  bay,  it  is  said 
that  the  remains  of  ruined  houses  are  to  be  seen  at  low 
■water,  and  geologists  find  a  still  more  confirming  testi- 
mony of  the  rocks,  in  the  fragments  which  strew  the 
shore. 

The  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  Jersey,  and  the 
many  sandy  bays  which  occupy  their  indentations,  offer 
a  most  interesting  field  for  the  sea-side  naturalist,  the 
sea- weeds  and  flowers — animal  flowers  withal — beinsr 
especially  fine,  and  sea  creatiKcs  of  all  kinds  abundant, 
whilst  in  the  interior  of  the  island  the  botanist  will  find 
many  additions  to  his  Enghsh  Mora,  properly  so  called, 
and  all  over  it  the  geologist  may  work  his  hammer  to 
his  heart's  content ;  neither  need  the  artist's  pencil  be 
idle,  or  better  still,  his  moist  colours  and  solid  sketch 
book,  for  the  tints  of  the  often  fantastically  shaped  rocks 
of  Jersey,  and  the  picturesque  "bits"  of  scenery  both 
inland  and  seaward  wiU  yield  him  occupation  for  many 
a  day.  If  he  be,  however,  a  disciple  of  Mmillo,  we 
cannot  promise  him  many  subjects,  for,  in  Jersey,  beggars 
are  very  scarce  if  churches  are  not ;  the  latter,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  island  being  divided  into  twelve 
parishes. 

Jersey  is  justly  proud  of  her  flourishing  capital  town 
of  St.  Hehers,  at  which  we  land,  finding  regular  weU- 
paved  streets,  and  the  full  complement  of  pubhc  build- 

iiigs  churches,  libraries,  market  hall,  prison,  theatre, 

&c.,  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  thirty  thousand 
people,  For  the  healthy  toimst  or  resident,  St.  Heliers 
is  a  most  agreeable  place  of  residence — as  an  invahd 
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resort  it  has  the  objection  of  being  inconveniently  liable 
to  heavy  and  frequent  showers  of  rain  and  to  fogs.  How- 
ever, before  we  go  into  health  capabilities,  we  may  have 
a  look  at  the  country  interior  of  our  island.  The  general 
slope  of  the  land  we  find  to  be  towards  the  south,  from 
the  somewhat  elevated  and  craggy  north  coast ;  but  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  one  continued  undulation  ;  one 
series,  as  it  were,  of  garden  grounds  under  rich  culti- 
vation ;  the  luxuriant  growth  of  comparatively  delicate 
plants,  testifying  to  the  general  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  severe  killing  cold  of  British 
or  of  Continental  winters.  This  exception  from  severe 
cold  and  frost  Jersey,  of  course,  owes  to  its  situation  as 
a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  ocean  currents  from 
warmer  latitudes.  To  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, animation  is  given  by  the  thickly  scattered 
garden-surrounded  dwellings  of  cottage  proprietors, 
which,  although  they  give  but  small  evidence  of  wealth, 
tell  of  the  absence  of  poverty  and  of  the  presence  of  all 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxmies  of  life.  One 
peculiar  featm-e  of  Jersey  scenery  is  the  extent  to  which 
minute  divisions  of  the  land  is  carried,  and  the  planting 
upon  the  embankments,  which  separate  the  enclosui^es, 
giving  the  island  a  thickly  wooded  appearance,  and  a 
character  of  vegetative  luxmiance  pleasant  to  the  eye 
but  scarcely  calculated  to  promote  health.  The  abun- 
dant falls  of  rain,  the  many  streams,  and  the  humid  at- 
mosphere generally,  have  their  influences  much  increased 
by  the  exuberant  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  pre- 
vent proper  evaporation  ;  not  that  there  are  many  woods 
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or  even  plantations  in  the  island,  but  its  whole  surface 
is  garden  and  orchard. 

On  the  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay,  opposite  to  St.  Heliers, 
and  about  four  miles  distant  from  it,  we  have  the  town 
of  St.  Aubin,  also  protected  by  its  castle.  Its  harbour 
accommodation  is  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Heliers,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  less  frequented  by  the  business  popu- 
lation ;  it  has,  however,  a  higher  repute  as  an  invalid 
resort ;  this  reputation  is  shared  Avith  it  by  the  country 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Hehers  towards  St.  Cle- 
ments. Going  to  St.  Clements  towards  the  sea  we  get 
a  good  idea  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Jersey  coast ; 
for  here  the  sea  is  Kterally  studded  with  rocks,  a  defence 
in  themselves,  but  as  such  much  strengthened  by  the 
Martello-towers  built  among  them.  Jersey  distances 
are  not  formidable,  and  we  cross  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  island,  through  Grouville,  to  visit  the  splendidly 
situated  castle  of  Mount  Orgueil,  which  crowns  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  bay  of  Grouville.  This  castle 
stands  upon  a  lofty  rock  projected  into  the  sea,  and  its 
ruined  towers,  overlooking  the  coast  of  Prance,  are  most 
striking  and  interesting — it  was  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  Charles  the  Second,  dm-ing  his  exile.  After  a  glance 
at  the  little  village  of  Gorey,  a  noted  oyster-fishing 
station,  which  lies  on  the  shore  below  the  castle,  we  go 
northward,  through  the  rich  district  of  St.  Martins,  till 
we  reach,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island,  the 
pictm-esque  Httle  harbour  of  Rozel,  made  additionally 
interesting  by  its  Druidical  remains.  Not  far  from  this 
St.  Catherine's  bay  has  the  double  interest  of  being  one 
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of  the  most  luxuriantly  beautiful  parts  of  Jersey,  and  of 
now  being  made  a  defensive  post. 

The  visitor  to  Jersey  will  find  no  lack  of  easily  reached 
objects  of  interest,  and  the  invahds  will  not  find  the 
fatigue  of  long  distances,  though  they  may  find  that  of 
high  vnnds,  which  are  not  unfrequent.  Generally  the 
winds  are  from  the  south-west,  but  in  spring  the  north- 
east wind  often  prevails  for  a  considerable  time,  and  un- 
questionably to  the  detriment  of  the  dehcate.  May  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying  months  in  Jersey,  while 
March  is  much  less  so  than  in  Britain.  The  autumn 
extends  far  into  winter,  the  landscape  looldng  clothed 
almost  up  to  Christmas,  and  vegetation  is  again  well 
advanced  by  the  beginning  of  April,  thus  making  but  a 
short  season  of  wintry  weather  and  barrenness. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Jersey 
upon  disease.  Sir  James  Clark  remarks— "  The  most 
prevalent  disease  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  chronic 
rheumatism,  which,  among  the  people  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  universal,  after  the  age  of  thirty ;  dyspepsia, 
diseases  of  the  hver,  and  dropsy,  are  also  prevalent! 
Scrufula  is  common,  but  consumption  is  said  not  to  be 
common.  The  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  south-west  coast  of 
England,  and  especially  to  Penzance  in  Cornwall.  There 
are  the  same  equable  temperature,  the  same  soft  humid 
atmosphere,  and  the  same  HabHity  to  high  winds  during 
winter,  and  cold  north-east  winds  in  the  spring,  which 
characterize  the  latter  place.  So  close  is  the  afilnity  of 
their  climates,  and  so  similar  their  influence  on  disease, 
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that  the  remarks  which  apply  to  the  south-west  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Land's  End  as  residences  for  in- 
vaHds,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  Channel  Islands." 
Thus,  while  in  diseases  of  irritation  the  climate  is  ser- 
viceable, it  certainly  exerts  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
all  nervous  complaints  arising  from  relaxation  or  want  of 
tone  of  the  nervous  system,  on  persons  subject  to  nervous 
headaches,  and  in  some  forms  of  indigestion.  Indeed, 
indigestion  from  relaxation  of  the  system  is  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  persons  in  good 
health,  who  have  come  from  a  colder  and  more  bracing 
climate,  suffer  much  from  this  disease — consequently, 
from  the  relaxing  and  enervating  effects  which  a  long 
residence  in  such  a  climate  is  hable  to  produce  on  many 
constitutions,  invahds  who  intend  to  reside  under  its 
influence  during  several  winters,  should  leave  it  in  the 
summer  and  seek  a  drier  and  more  bracing  air.  These, 
however,  are  cautions  for  invalids,  and  perhaps  necessary 
ones ;  they  are  not  meant  for  the  tom-ists  running  away 
from  town  confiement  and  business  anxieties,  with  their, 
perhaps,  trivial  and  transient  ailments;  to  such,  Jersey 
wiU  afford  a  most  pleasant  resort,  no  little  recommenda- 
tion being  the  necessity  for  the  short  sea  voyage,  and 
the  chance  of  a  httle— just  a  little— turn  of  sea  sickness. 

As  regards  chmate,  the  other  isles  of  the  Channel, 
Guernsey,  Sark  or  Serque,  and  Alderney,  are  much  upon 
a  par  with  Jersey,  in  physical  conformation  they  present 
considerable  variety. 
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GUERNSEY 

which  is  next  to  Jersey  in  size  and  importance,  lies 
nearer  to  the  coast  of  England,  so  we  take  the  steamer 
which  calls  at  Guernsey,  the  fairy  conquered  island,  and 
lands  us  at  St.  Peter's  Port,  passing  on  the  way  the 
islet  rocks  of  Herm  and  Tedthou,  the  &st,  a  territory 
about  two  miles  long,  devoted  to  a  community  of  rabbits, 
the  second,  half  this  size,  a  rock  amid  rocks,  and  a  noted 
beacon  station.  Guernsey's  high  cliffs  rising  to  face  the 
south,  and  its  low  northern  shore  give  it  a  shape  the 
reverse  of  Jersey,  which  descends  towards  the  south;  a 
short  extract  from  Mr.  Cooper  Dendy's  "  Islets  of  the 
Channel"  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  little  sea-girt  and 
rock-girt  place : — 

"  It  is  early  evening  in  summer ;  wandering  in  the 
interior  of  this  floral  islet,  you  are  directly  surrounded 
by  pretty  quiet  hamlets  and  homesteads.  The  abrupt 
lanes  are  lined  and  feathered  by  underwood  of  very 
liixmiant,  yet  dwarfish  growth.  The  little  gardens  are 
glowing  with  flowers,  and  they,  as  if  to  shame  the  forest 
by  a  contrast,  attain  a  gigantic  height;  their  colours 
being  exquisitely  deepened  into  perfect  beauty.  The 
tree  verbena  rises  twenty  feet ;  cameUia,  oleander,  myrtle, 
aloe,  cystus,  blue  hydrangea,  fuchsia,  geranium,  mag- 
noHa,  all  blooming  profusely  in  the  open  air ;  amaryllis, 
the  Guernsey  Hly,  being  here  unparalleled.  The  helio- 
trope  overruns  its  bed  in  the  wildest  luxuriance ;  a 
carpet  of  the  richest  dyes,  more  beautiful  by  far  than 
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the  clotli  of  gold  of  Ilindustan,  and  on  which  Flora 
might  well  hold  her  court  of  blossoms,  and  the  canna 
Indica  is  now  a  denizen  of  the  islet.  And  here  on  the 
brow  is  the  village  of  Catel,  looking  down  and  across  the 
flats  to  Braye.  The  antique  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  frowning  in  dark  stone,  adds  high  interest  to 
the  bright  landscape  around  us." 
Eight  miles  off  Hes 

SARK, 

or  Serk,  or  Serque,  a  little  coimtry  of  itself,  raised  high 
upon  its  table  of  rocks,  and  not  to  be  easily  approached, 
for  it  requires  the  skilled  boatman  of  the  place  to  take 
you  both  in  and  out  safely.  Moreover,  Sark  is  not  one, 
but  two,  the  great  and  the  little,  connected  by  a  naiTow 
but  traversable  ledge  of  rocks. 

The  rocks,  caves,  little  bays,  and  steep  foot-paths  of 
Sark,  make  it  rather  the  resort  of  the  strong  summer 
tourist,  and  enthusiastic  naturahst,  than  of  the  invahd ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

ALDERNEY, 

where  the  steamer  can  land  us  if  we  will,  or,  at  least,  if 
the  weather  will,  on  our  way  back  to  Weymouth ;  in  any 
case,  landed  or  not,  we  pass  the  Casket  Rocks,  or,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  the  "  Catte  Rage,"  theii^  name  in  1120, 
when  Prince  William,  in  the  "  White  Ship,"  returning 
from  Normandy,  was  wrecked  upon  them  and  dro^vued. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 


TOBQUAY — TEIGNMOUTH  SALCOMBE  DEVONSHIKE  GENERALLY  

CORNWALL — FALMOUTH  PENZANCE  AND  THE  CORNISH  CLIMATE 

— LAST  OF  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 


TORQUAY. 

Take  your  map  of  England,  place  yonr  finger  midway 
between  Brighton  and  Hastings,  it  will  rest  upon  Beachy 
Head.  Carry  tlie  finger  on  past  Brighton,  past  the 
coast  of  Sussex — the  same,  almost  straight  line,  continues 
along  the  sea-margin  of  Hampshire,  crossing  the  noted 
ports  of  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  other.  StHl  keep  the 
finger  on  the  same  course,  it  skirts  the  sea-board  of 
Dorsetshire,  and,  leaving  Weymouth  behind,  enters  upon 
the  county  of  Devon.  But  scarcely  have  you  got  thus 
far,  ere  the  straight,  or  nearly  straight  coast-line,  takes 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  south,  and  we  find  the  bay- 
indented  shores  of  this  famed  county  of  Devonshire, 
standing  ahnost  at  right  angles  with  the  course  we  have 
just  traced  over.  The  first  two  indentations  we  meet 
with  are  the  embouchm^es  of  the  rivers  Ex  and  Teign 
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better  known  tliroiigli  the  names  of  tlieir  towns,  Ex- 
mouth  and  Teignraouth.  A  httle  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  comes  the  jutting  promontory  of  "  Hope's  Nose," 
forming  one  of  the  inclosing  arms  of  Torbay,  and  having 
at  its  landward  extremity  the  town  of  Torquay,  which 
thus  lies  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Bay.  Situation 
could  scarcely  be  selected  more  favourable  to  the  mild- 
ness of  climate,  and  equability  of  temperature  for  which 
Torquay  is  so  celebrated  as  a  Health  Resort.  Passing 
Torquay,  or  rather  Torbay,  we  reach  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  Dart — Dartmouth.  The  situation  of  Torquay, 
between  this  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rivers  Ex 
and  Teign  on  the  other,  is  assigned  by  Sir  James  Clark 
as  one  reason  why  the  Torquay  district  itself  is  "  drier 
than  other  places"  on  the  south-west  coast,  "  and  almost 
entirely  free  from  fogs,"  the  rain  appearing  to  be  in 
some  degree  attracted  by  the  rivers,  although  it  seems 
to  be  unquestioned,  that  the  high-lying  district  of  Dart- 
moor also  exerts  considerable  influence  as  a  rain- 
divertent.  "  Torquay  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north- 
west, and  is  in  a  great  measure  protected  from  north- 
east wmds."  Moreover,  "  the  extent  of  sheltered  country 
around  Torquay  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
enables  the  invahd,  by  extending  his  rides  into  the 
higher  parts  of  the  district,  to  change  his  chmate,  in 
some  degree,  frequently ;  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
those  especially  who  remain  the  whole  season  at  Tor- 
quay."* As  we  have  already  remarked,  Torquay  hes  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Torbay,  but  the  town  itself  is 

*  Clark  on  Climate. 
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situated  in  a  smaller  bay,  under  the  shelter  of  the  verdure- 
clad  and  wooded  eminences  of  Park  Hill,  Waldon  Hill, 
and  the  Braddons,  which  are  studded  to  their  summits 
with  villas,  A  short  way  from  Torquay,  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  promontory,  Hes  Meadfoot^  a  sheltered  spot 
on  the  coast,  where  the  visitor  or  invalid  will  find  good 
accommodation,  with  greater  seclusion,  but,  of  course, 
without  many  of  the  conveniences  of  Torquay  itself. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  a  district  which  has  been  named 
the  Garden  of  Devon,  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Torbay, 
presents  the  most  charming — and  to  the  invalid,  most 
salutary  variety  of  scenery ;  at  one  place  the  rugged 
rock,  at  another  the  wooded  cliff  rises  from  the  water, 
and  these  again  are  succeeded  by  the  wooded  and  culti- 
vated slope,  till  the  lofty  elevation  of  Berry  Head  termi- 
nates the  view.  This  irregularity  of  coast  comes  in 
advantageously  as  regards  the  site  of  Torquay  itself,  for 
it  enables  the  invalid,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  very  different  descriptions  of  atmos- 
phere, from  the  prevaiHng  warmth  of  the  lower  sites,  to 
the  bracing  breezes  of  those  which  are  high  up  the  hill. 

Most  persons  are  aware  that  Torquay  derives  its  chief 
celebrity  from  the  comparative  warmth  and  mildness  of 
its  chmate,  as  contrasted  with  other  places  in  Britain ; 
and  hence  its  high  claims  to  usefulness  in  the  case  of 
consumptive  invahds.  Mild,  however,  as  the  chmate  is, 
its  equability,  not  only  as  regards  humidity  is,  perhaps, 
a  more  striking  and  beneficial  characteristic.  Although 
the  chmate  of  Devonshire  generally,  is  a  damp  one,  it 
would  appear  that  Torquay  is  drier  than  other  parts  of 
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the  county,  and  drier  when  compared  with  other  districts 
of  Britain  than  it  has  generally  been  considered;  the 
reason  we  have  already  given,  being  the  attraction  of 
the  rain,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the 
elevation  of  Dartmoor.  The  following,  copied  from 
Mr.  Vivian's  tables,  will  best  illustrate  the  above : — 
Taking  the 

AVEKAGE  NUMBER  OF  DATS  UPON  WHICH  RAIN  FALLS. 

Annual.        Winter.        Spring.        Summer.  Autumn. 

At  Torquay  it  rains  132    35    30    32    35 

Undercliff   146    39    32    33    42 

Clifton    169    45    36    41    45 

Hastings    153    39    31  ......  33    49 

London   178    48  ......  43    44    43 

Again,  taking 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  RAIN  IN  INCHES. 

Annual.      Winter.      Spring.    Summer.  Autumn. 

At  Torquay  there  falls  28.20  ...  6.82  ...  5.61  ...  6.38  ...  9.39 


Undercliff    23.48  ...  4.65  ...  4.06  ...  4.29  ...  9.48 

Clifton    32.56  ...  8.43  ...  5.69  ...  9.44  ...  9.00 

Hastings    32.81  ...  7.59  ...  5.80  ...  6.40  ...  13.02 

London    24.80  ...  5.85  ...  4.80  ...  6.67  ...  7.43 


As  might  be  expected,  even  without  reference  to  the 
above  tables,  the  autumn  and  winter  months  are  con- 
siderably the  most  damp  at  Torquay.  Moreover,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Shapter,  in  his  work  on  the  Climate  of  the 
South  of  Devon — "  During  the  winter  season  the  south 
wind  is  often  accompanied  by  a  warm  thick  mist,  which 
is  particularly  relaxing,  and,  from  its  frequency,^  not 
unaptly  styled,  '  Devonshire  weather.'  This  wind,  tra- 
versing the  Atlantic  from  the  warmer  latitudes,  reaches 
the  coast  charged  with  a  greater  degree  of  moistm-e  than 
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the  air  can  contain,  wlien  cooled  by  the  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  local  cHmate :  the  result  is,  the  misty  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  clew  deposit."  Evidently  then,  if 
Torquay  is  not  so  regularly  moist  in  every  season  of  the 
year  as  it  has  been  usually  considered,  it  is,  in  winter,  a 
moist  and  relaxing  cHmate ;  and  tliis  point  requires  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  persons  who,  either 
of  their  own  accord,  or  in  accordance  with  medical 
opinion,  fix  upon  it  for  a  residence.  For  however  bene- 
ficial the  soft  moist  atmosphere  may  be  in  some  diseases 
and  states  of  constitution,  it  is  no  less  injurious  in  others. 

But,  as  already  remarked,  the  claims  of  Torquay,  as  a 
Health-Resort,  rest  upon  the  warmth,  and  especially  the 
equable  warmth  of  its  climate.  That  is  while  it  is 
warmer  than  perhaps  any  other  place  in  Britain  during 
winter,  it  is,  comparatively,  cool  in  summer.  There  is 
not,  as  the  table  will  show,  any  very  great  difference  in  this 
respect,  between  Torquay  and  some  of  the  other  winter 
residences  of  these  islands  ;  but  the  difference  would  be 
much  greater  were  comparison  made  with  less  sheltered, 
and  especially,  with  more  directly  inland  localities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  temperature  of 
the  places  indicated  : — 

MEAN  TEMPEUATTJRE. 
Annual.       Winter.       Spring.       Summer.  Autumn. 

Torquay             52.1  ...  44.0  ...  50.0  ...  61,2  ....  53.1 

Undercliff            51.3  ...  41.8  ...  49.6  ...  60.6  ...  53.5 

Clifton                51.3  ...  39.9  ...  49.7  ...  63.8  ...  51.4 

Hastings            50.4  ...  39.0  ...  47.4  ...  61.7  ...  52.2 

London              50.3  ...  39.1  ...  48.7  ...  62.3  ...  51.3 

The  visitor  in  health,  and  the  invalid  who  is  not  too 
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great  an  invalid  to  undergo  a  little  fatigue,  will  find 
abundant  scope  for  pleasant  walks  and  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  favoured  spot,  this  garden  of  Devon. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  these  is  the 
pictm-esque  little  village  of  Babbicombe,  with  its  steep 
hill-side,  and  terraced  gardens.  Not  far  from  this,  but 
nearer  the  extremity  of  the  promontory — Hope's  Nose 
— a  most  picturesque  spot — Ansty's  Cove — ^is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  Cove  is  "divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  by  an  out-jutting  crag,  through  a  narrow 
cleft,  of  which,  a  flight  of  rude  steps,  and  a  somewhat 
narrow  and  precipitous  path,  aiford  the  means  of  inter- 
communication. These  two  divisions  are  of  a  singularly 
diverse  aspect.  The  southern  and  smaller,  is  clothed 
with  verdure  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  the  green  sur- 
face being  here  and  there  interrupted  by  protruding 
masses  of  the  red  rock.  The  other  is  almost  all  rock, 
beautiful  in  its  many  varied  tints  and  multitudinous 
lines."*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  promontory,  be- 
tween Babbicombe  and  Ansty's  Cove,  and  Torquay, 
there  is  a  curious  cave,  "  Kent's  Cavern,"  celebrated  for 
its  fossil  treasures.  Beneath  the  bed  of  mud  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  cave  have  been  found  "  bones  of 
the  hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  horse,  deer,  elephant,  hip- 
popotamus, elk,  rat,  dog,  sheep,  rabbit,  and  some  bones 
of  birds."  Many  of  them  gnawed  and  some  perfect. 
Few  persons  there  are  who  would  not  be  interested  in 
the  facts  disclosed  by  this  curious  and  long-hidden  page 
of  creation's  book.  Tacts  which  ofier  so  wide  a  field  for 
*  Handbook  to  Torquay. 
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speculation  and  research.  On  the  side  of  Torquay, 
opposite  to  that  on  which  lies  Babbicombe,  the  Tor 
Abbey  sands,  Livennead  and  Cocldngton  are  favourite 
resorts  for  those  who  do  not  travel  far  ;  and  still  nearer, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  bay,  with  its  lively  scenes, 
the  Beacon  Hill  is  easily  reached. 

A  pleasant  excursion  to  the  southward  leads  past 
Paignton  and  Goodrington,  to  the  fishing-town  of  Brix- 
ham,  where  WiUiam  of  Orange  landed,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1688.  Many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fish, 
turbot,  soles,  whiting,  mullet,  &c.,  are  the  produce  of 
this  fishing-station ;  and  on  Saturdays,  when  the  prin- 
cipal fish-sales  take  place,  the  scene  is  a  very  animated 
one.  One  mile  east  of  Brixham  harbour  we  reach  the 
south-west  corner  of  Torbay — the  "  marble  steep  "  of 
Berryhead,  a  worthy  termination  of  the  favoured  Bay  of 
Tor.  We  might  say  more  of  many  other  pleasant  resorts 
around  Torquay,  and  especially  of  the  wild  and  pictur- 
esque district  of  Dartmoor,  with  its  Druidical  remains, 
its  Sacred  Circles,  and  Torts,  its  Cromlechs,  Barrows, 
and  Cairns,  telling  of  people,  customs,  and  pagan  worship 
long  passed  away ;  but  these  scarcely  belong  to  our 
notice  of  a  Health-Resort. 

Truly  one  might  almost  long  for  a  little,  only  a  little 
threatening  to  health,  which  would  consign' us  to  so 
pleasant,  interesting,  and  beautiful  a  resort  as  Torquay. 

We  have  given  our  first  attention  to  Torquay,  as  the 
place  which  stands  highest  in  repute  in  the  South- 
western Division,  and  we  might  ahnost  have  said  in 
Britain,  in  its  own  pecuhar  way,  but  it  by  no  means 
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Stands  alone,  for  the  whole  coast,  from  Lyme  Regis, 
where  we  part  from  Dorsetshire,  to  Plymouth,  where  we 
meet  the  Cornish  border,  is  crowded  with  Health- 
Resorts  of  greater  or  lesser  note.  Of  these,  Sidmouth 
is  the  most  easterly,  Exmouth,  DawHsh,  Teignmouth 
meet  us  before  we  reach  Torquay,  and  Salscombe  after 
we  have  passed  it,  not  to  mention  many  smaller  places. 

Tor  the  district  we  are  now  in,  Exeter  is  the  head 
quarters,  for  here  we  find  the  commencement  of  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  which  runs  its  course  of  fifty-three  miles 
to  Plymouth,  missing,  however,  our  first  and  last  lo- 
calities, Sidmouth  and  Salscombe;  and  this  district  of 
South  Devon  has  the  soft  mild  chmate,  where  the 
tenderest  plants,  both  of  vegetables  and  human  kind, 
can  live  and  flourish  in  winter.  "  It  has  a  winter  tem- 
perature nearly  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  coast 
of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and  from  three  to  fom-  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  London.  The  difierence  is  most 
remarkable  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January  ;  amounting,  on  the  average,  in  the  sheltered 
places,  to  five  degrees  above  London.  In  February  the 
difference  falls  to  three  degrees,  and  in  March  and  April 
the  excess  of  the  mean  temperature  over  that  of  London 
does  not  amount  to  one  degree."*  The  chief  difference 
taking  place  in  the  night.  Of  course  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  in  particular  localities  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  their  shelter,  exposure,  &c. ;  shelter,  generally, 
meaning  protection  from  the  north  and  east,  although  in 
some  cases  it  is  desirable  from  south-west  gales  as  well. 

*  Clai'k  on  Climate. 
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As  a  general  rule,  tlie  most  sheltered  sites,  and  those 
possessing  the  most  equable  and  milest  climates,  are 
to  be  found  directly  upon  the  shore,  deriving  their 
freedom  from  cold,  in  part,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  their  site,  to  the  geological  and  topographi- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  district,  which  exhibits  a  suc- 
cession of  gorges,  chines,  glens,  vales,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  often  traversed  by  a  stream,  and  which 
open  out  as  they  approach  the  coast,  thus  giving  the 
requisites  of  a  south  or  west  exposm-e,  a  sufficient  space 
for  the  erection  of  a  watering-place  and  all  its  appurten- 
ances, few  or  many  as  the  case  may  be,  vicinity  to  the 
sea,  and  shelter,  by  means  of  the  hills  which  form  and 
surround  the  depression ;  in  some  instances  the  eleva- 
tion of  ground  being  further  aided  by  trees  and  planta^ 
tions.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  only  sheltered  and  temperate  sites  for  invalid 
winter  residence  in  Devonshire  are  of  necessity  on  the 
coast ;  there  are  inland  places  to  which  we  shall  allude, 
but,  as  remarked  by  Sir  James  Clark,  "  it  will  be  found 
that  as  we  recede  fi'om  the  coast,  the  cold,  especially 
during  the  night,  is  more  intense,  and  the  range  of 
temperatm-e  greater." 


SIDMOUTH, 


fifteen  miles  from  Exeter,  but  not  by  rail,  is,  like  Bourne- 
mouth, tree  sheltered,  although  rising  grounds  around 
give  their  aid.  That  the  climate  is  a  mild  one,  the  more 
delicate  plants  which  sui-vive  winter  exposure  sufficiently 
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indicate.  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  "Watering  Places  of  Britain," 
describes  the  winter  as  often  "  too  mild  to  be  agreeable 
to  those  in  robust  health  ;  snow  seldom  remains  on  the 
ground ;  November  is  gloomy,  with  fogs ;  December 
generally  fine  and  equable,  the  wind  being  from  the 
north;  in  January  heavy  gales  are  not  unfrequent ; 
Pebruaiy,  though  usually  mild,  is  not  unfrequently 
troubled  by  storms;  in  March,  north  and  north-west 
winds  prevail ;  September  and  October  are  agreeable." 
Sir  James  Clark,  although  admitting  that  there  are  some 
sheltered  situations  for  invalids,  regards  Sidmouth  more 
as  a  summer  and  autumn  bathing  locahty. 

Our  com-se  by  rail  from  Exeter,  is  down  the  Avest 
bank  of  the  Exe,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  our  next 
locality. 

EXMOUTH. 

To  reach  which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we  must 
boat  it  across  the  estuary,  at  least  till  the  direct  line  is 
made,  leaving  the  rail  at  the  Star  Cross  or  New  Cross 
Station.  The  town  consists  of  an  old  and  new  portion, 
the  former  occupying  the  lower  position,  and  on  this 
account  open  to  the  objection  of  damp,  and  liability  to 
exhalations  from  the  extending  river  estuary  ;  whilst  the 
new,  or  higher  part,  is  exposed  to  high  winds.  Upon 
the  whole,  opinion  seems  adverse  to  Exmouth  as  an 
established  winter  resort ;  although,  undoubtedly,  shelter 
is  to  be  found.  But,  in  summer,  the  want  of  shelter 
makes  it  less  close  and  hot  than  many  other  places. 
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Nevertheless,  although  Exmouth  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
estabhshed  watering-place  in  Devonshire,  it  has  not 
maintained  its  ground  against  its  young  and  rising  rivals. 
Between  Exmouth  and  Sidmouth,  four  miles  east  of  the 
former,  in  a  sheltered  valley,  hes  Salterton,  one  of  the 
smaller  watering-places,  chiefly  frequented  in  summer, 
but  also  well  adapted  in  many  respects  for  the  winter 
residence  of  the  invalid,  who  preferred  quiet,  and  does 
not  require  a  large  space  for  exercise. 

If,  instead  of  leaving  om*  train  at  Star-cross,  we 
continue  our  course,  three  miles  and  a-half  brings 
us  to 

DAWLISH, 

a  place  ranking  next  to  Torquay  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence. The  rail  carries  us  between  the  beach  and  the 
town,  and  a  fine  promenade  walk  has  been  formed  on 
the  beach  side  of  the  line,  which  thus,  instead  of  be- 
coming, as  was  thought  it  would,  an  eye-sore  and  de- 
formity, has  been  converted  into  a  real  acquisition. 
DawHsh  extends  a  good  distance  up  its  narrow  valley, 
and  the  best  protection  is  to  be  found  rather  here  than 
close  upon  the  sea,  where  there  is  considerable  exposure 
to  the  east  winds  in  spring.  Like  many  other  places,  Daw- 
lish  has  sprung  mto  notice  during  the  present  century ; 
previously  it  was  merely  a  small  fishing  village,  but  its 
site  and  chmate  have  brought  it  into  certain  favour.  Its 
limitation  in  every  way  is  its  chief  objection  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  possesses  many  of  the  estabhshments  which  now 
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seem  the  rule  in  every  place  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  the 
sea-bathing  is  extremely  good. 

Three  miles  of  rail,  and  five  tunnels,  through  rough, 
projecting  headlands— a  pretty  good  allowance  for 
nervous  travellers,  bring  us  to 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

These  tunnels,  arched  out  of  the  solid  rock,  do  not 
require  interior  building,  as  in  most  other  places.  The 
last,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  through  the  somcAvhat 
noted  "  Parson  "  rock,  having  just  traversed  the  "Clerk" 
— both  being  weU  known  headlands.  At  Teignmouth, 
as  at  Dawlish,  the  rail  divides  the  beach,  in  part  of  its 
course,  at  least,  from  the  town,  and  here,  too,  we  have  the 
promenade  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rail.  Teignmouth, 
which  is  divided  into  the  East  and  West  Towns,  is 
not  one  of  the  recent  places,  but  is  noticed  before  the 
Conquest,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  haven 
was  said  to  be  capable  of  admitting  vessels  800  tons 
burden.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  that  it  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  to  receive  the  consequent  additions  of  new 
buildings  which  have  progressively  converted  it  into 
the  now  handsome  and  weU-frequented  Health  Resort. 
The  old  parts  of  the  town  are  for  the  most  part  irregu- 
larly built,  with  narrow  streets  ;  the  new  part,  or  visitors' 
quarter,  in  the  modem  style,  is  situated  on  the  Den  or 
Dene,  a  tongue  of  land  having  the  river  on  one  side  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.    The  Den,  which  is  the  great 
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attraction  of  the  place,  not  only  includes  the  principal 
public  buildings,  rooms,  baths,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  best 
houses,  but  it  has  also  the  chief  drive  and  promenade, 
skirting  the  sea.  Teignmouth  has  the  usual  mild  chmate 
of  Devon,  myrtles  and  other  tender  plants  growing 
well,  unprotected,  throughout  the  year.    It  is  some- 
what exposed  to  the  east  wind,  but  as  that  prevails 
only  in  March  and  April,  it  does  not  suffer  much  in  that 
respect ;  from  the  north  it  is  tolerably  protected.   "  The 
average  temperature  is  almost  six  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  London  from  October  to  May,  and  five  lower 
from  June  to  September."*    This  comparative  coolness 
in  summer,  and  a  deficiency  of  shelter  as  compared  with 
the  neighbouring  places  in  winter,  as  well  as  good  sands, 
make  Teignmouth  chiefly  a  smnmer  resort.    Yachts  and 
pleasure-boats  abound  for  those  who  like  them.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Teignmouth  boasts  of  possessing 
the  longest  bridge  in  Britain— a  light  structure  of  wood 
and  iron— which  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  river. 

About  two  miles  up  the  Teign  from  Teignmouth,  the 
vHlage  of  Bishop's  Teignton  has  a  good  reputation  as 
a  sheltered  locality;  and,  to  some  invahds,  the  slight 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  comparative  protection  from 
even  southerly  gales,  is  an  advantage. 

When  we  depart  from  Teignmouth  by  rail,  we  take 
leave  of  the  sea,  and  do  not  come  upon  it  again  till  we 
reach  Plymouth,  the  line  to  Torquay  being  simply  a 
branch  from  the  Newton  Abbot  station,  and  that  branch 
we  need  not  take  now,  having  already  been  to  Torquay 
*  Lee's  "  Watering  Places." 
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a  more  expeditious  route  of  our  own.  Prom  Newton 
Abbot,  the  rail  cuts  across  the  southern  projection  of 
Devon.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  projection  we  find 
a  place  where  not  only  myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  heliotropes 
flourish,  but  where  the  orange  and  the  Hme  are  also 
out-of-door  plants,  and  ripen  their  fruits. 

SALCOMBE, 

within  sight  of  the  sea,  lies  a  short  distance  up  "  Kings- 
bridge  Water,"  an  indentation  on  the  coast,  which  is 
guarded  on  either  side  by  the  promontories  of  Prawl 
Point  and  Bolt  Head.  The  former  of  these  is  a  fine 
majestic  headland,  with  a  natural  arch  beneath,  through 
which  a  boat  may  be  taken  in  calm  weather ;  the  latter, 
with  an  almost  equal  elevation,  opposes  it  on  the  fm-ther 
side  of  the  bay  :  there  is  no  lack  of  wild  scenery,  and  of 
steep  and  rugged  cliffs  around,  contrasting  with  the 
tropical  greenness  of  the  little  watering-place  which  lies 
in  their  midst ;  probably,  the  warmest  place  on  the  south 
coast.  Salcombe  has  yet  the  disadvantage  of  being  too 
much  shut  in,  of  aff'ording  but  small  space  for  exercise, 
and  limited  accommodation  for  invalids ;  not  being  an 
invalid  station  only,  but  a  busy  Httle  sea-port  mth  a 
thriving  trade.  A  couple  of  ruined  towers  mark  the 
site  of  the  castle,  which  stood  so  memorable  a  siege  from 
the  Parliamentary  forces. 

What  would  our  consumptive  invalids  do  without  that 
curved  stretch  of  coast,  the  South  West  District  of  Sir 
James  Clark,  which,  extending  from  the  ancient  port  of 
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Lyme  Regis — a  port  when  many  of  its  new  neighbours 
were  but  shingle  and  bare,  untenanted  shore — ^terminates 
at  the  upheaved  slate-pointed  promontory  of  Bolt  Head, 
which  we  have  just  left.    Between  these  two  points  lie 
"  bits  "  of  winter  cHmate,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  Britain ;  but  yet,  bits  of 
peculiar  climate,  much  warmth,  and,  in  winter  especially, 
much  moisture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Devonshire 
climate  is  moist  and  relaxing.    Differences  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  extent  of  this,  but  yet  it  is  never  altogether 
lost ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  are  certain  kinds  and 
states  of  constitution,  which  receive  injury  rather  than 
benefit  from  residence  in  it.    Even  many  lung  cases  are 
better  away.   Moreover,  cases  that  will  do  well  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  must  leave  at  others  ;  and  people  who 
do  well  for  two  or  three  months,  will,  if  they  stay  longer, 
begin  to  fall  back.    Here,  however,  we  are  getting  upon 
ground  which  should  be  left  to  the  medical  adviser. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  a  broad  rule,  persons  of  relaxed 
habit,  or  suffering  from  diseases  of  relaxation,  should  not 
resort  to  Devonshire  except  under  medical  sanction. 
We  speak  of  it  more  Avith  reference  to  the  winter  resorts, 
rather  than  to  the  summer  watering-places— of  its  sea- 
side, rather  than  of  its  inland  localities ;  for  some  of 
these— as  Chudleigh  and  Moretou  Hampstead— are  said 
to  possess  a  much  more  bracing  air  and  climate. 

The  county  of  Devon  has  one  pecuKarity  which  we 
have  not  heretofore  encoimtered  :  it  has  two  coast  lines, 
divided  entirely  from  each  other— the  one  north,  facing 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  the  other  south,  looking  towards 
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the  English  Channel.  Moreover,  there  is  no  other 
EngUsh  county  similar  to  Devon  in  these  respects.  Con- 
sequently, having  left  its  south  shore,  we  must,  before 
reaching  its  north,  coast-wise,  at  least,  turn  the  Land's 
End,  and  traverse  the  most  remote  county  of  England — 
too  remote,  perhaps,  for  a  great  proportion  of  our 
readers,  yet  not  without  interest,  both  to  the  traveller, 
and  to  some  classes  of  invalids. 

Penzance,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  the 
"  Land's  End  District"  of  Sir  James  Clark,  is  the  prin- 
cipal health  station,  and  includes  Marazion,  Avhich  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  it.  The  pretty  little  Dutch- 
fouuded  town  of  Flushing,  near  Ealmouth,  has  also 
some  reputation  as  a  health  resort.  Probably  the  Corn- 
wall and  AVest  Cornwall  lines  of  rail  will  by  degrees 
bring  into  notice  other  spots  suited  for  invalid  residence, 
although  the  extreme  distance  from  the  great  centres  of 
English  life  must  prove  a  serious  obstacle.  The  rails  we 
have  just  mentioned  are  in  direct  communication  with 
the  South  Devon  from  Exeter  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  visit 
Ealmouth  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  health  shelter, 
you  must  stop  at  Trm-o.  Possibly,  amid  the  man}'-  arms 
and  intricate  windings  of  Ealmoutli's  most  commodious 
harbour,  you  may  find  other  sheltered  nooks  as  yet 
unknown,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  neighbom-hood  par- 
takes of  the  general  mild  Cornish  climate,  of  Avhicli, 
however,  we  shall  speak  presently.  Falmouth  itself, 
for  long  the  chief  Government  packet-station,  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  irregular  town,  but,  like  so  many  others, 
throwing  out  its  new  and  more  airy  suburbs.    Being  at 
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Falmouth,  if  you  have  the  ambition  of  standing  as  far 
towards  the  south  pole  as  you  can  on  the  soil,  or  rather, 
we  must  say,  on  the  rocks  of  England,  you  can  do  so 
now,  by  visiting  the  well-known  Lizard  Point.  If  you 
are  an  invalid,  you  will  leave  such  a  distinction  to  the 
tomist,  and  push  on  to  Penzance,  the  health-place  of 
Cornwall,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  name,  meaning 
"  Saint's  head,"  takes  for  its  arms  John  the  Baptist's 
head  on  a  charger.  Situated  on  the  shores  of  Momit's 
Bay,  the  bay  of  the  noted  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Penzance  faces  the  east,  but  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
west,  the  quarter  whence  come  the  gales,  and  real  gales 
they  are,  which  sweep  over  the  south-western,  pcninsula- 
hke,  seagirt  county  of  Cornwall.  The  climate  of  Pen- 
zance, and  indeed  that  of  Cornwall  generally,  is  very 
peculiar.  We  quote  from  Mr.  White's  "  Walk  to  the 
Land's  End"  an  excellent  description  of  it.  After 
noticing  the  great  and  early  productiveness  of  the  land 
in  some  parts,  and  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Penzance,  he  says  : — 

"  Eroni  the  Orkneys  down  to  Cornwall,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  one  degree  of  temperatm-e  for  every  111  miles  ; 
the  mean  of  the  year  being  in  the  north,  and  52°  at 
Penzance.  Prom  east  to  west  the  increase  is  one  degree 
for  every  66  miles ;  and  while  the  winter  temperature 
of  Greenwich  is  35°,  that  of  Penzance  is  43°.  This  pait 
of  Cornwall  has  thus  a  winter  less  cold  by  many  degrees 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  traces  of 
vegetation  appear  earlier  in  this  country,  as  already  men- 
tioned, than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  or  even 
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in  the  north  of  Italy.  But  there  are  modifying  circum- 
stances,  and  imless  these  are  taken  into  account,  the  idea 
suggested  by  'perpetual  spring,'  will  prove  fallacious. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  countiy,  and  its  position 
between  two  seas,  the  Cornish  summer  is  not  so  hot  as 
in  countries  three  or  four  hundred  miles  nearer  the 
north;  the  harvest  is  later,  and  the  air,  loaded  with 
damp,  while  it  retards  the  ripening  of  grain,  produces  on 
some  constitutions  a  feeling  of  languor  and  depression 
unknown  in  a  drier  atmosphere.  Though  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  two  seasons  be  much  less 
than  in  other  places,  approaching  to  equahty;  and 
though  the  winter  be  mild,  it  is  wet,  and  the  summer 
is  cool  and  humid.  These  are  considerations  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  important  question  of 
change  of  air.  Whether  on  the  clilfs  of  Devonshii-e  or 
CornM^all,  there  Avere  few  days  on  which  I  did  not  find 
my  overcoat  acceptable,  and  the  evenings  were  almost 
invariably  chilly." 

*'  Another  modifying  influence  is  the  quantity  of  rain. 
The  average  yearly  rain-fall  in  CornAvaU  is  44  inches ; 
in  Middlesex  it  is  24  inches.  The  popular  saying  that 
'  Cornwall  will  take  a  shower  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
two  on  Simdays,"  is  thus  seen  to  have  had  a  substantial 
origin. 

*'  In  the  winter  months  the  sea  is  from  4°  to  8°  warmer 
than  the  land ;  hence  the  little  snow  that  falls  is  soon 
melted  along  the  borders  of  the  coast.  At  times  a  gusty 
drizzle  sets  in  and  lasts  for  two  or  three  weeks,  making 
every  thing  miserable  out  of  doors,  and  damp  within. 
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That  misty  rain  wliicli  saturated  me  at  the  Lizard, 
happily  but  for  a  few  hours,  was  a  specimen.  The 
vaUeys,  too,  are  subject  to  fogs. 

"  But  the  Cornish  winter  is  not  a  cheerless  season  ; 
quite  the  reverse.  Dwellers  in  Middlesex  and  the 
neighboming  counties,  have  not  unfrequently  to  lament 
that  in  some  of  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  sky 
is  covered  with  thick,  leaden  clouds,  through  which  the 
sun  never  pierces  for  weeks.  Such  a  state  of  things 
rarely  occurs  in  Cornwall ;  if  there  be  much  rain,  there 
is  also  much  sunshine ;  more  than  falls  to  our  share 
here  in  the  east.  Except  on  the  extraordinary  occasions 
referred  to,  the  rain  seldom  lasts  beyond  a  few  hours, 
and  for  one-half  of  the  day  the  sun  wiU  be  so  bright  and 
warm,  that  it  is  only  by  observing  the  vegetation  you 
are  reminded  of  January.  Such  a  winter,  as  some  think, 
more  than  compensates  for  the  deficiencies  of  summer ; 
and  we  see  that  rain  every  day  for  nine  months  does  not 
necessarily  imply  constant  gloomy  weather." 

Sh' James  Clark  thinks  that  one  principal  advantage  of 
the  Penzance  chmate  is  its  comparative  warmth  during 
the  night  at  all  seasons,  but  remarks :  "  In  the  spring 
Penzance  loses  its  superiority  of  chmate.  In  April  and 
May  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  more  sheltered  spots 
on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  and  to  the  Undercliff."  • 
This  inferiority  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  north-east  exposure 
of  Penzance,  and  might  probably  be  counteracted  by  the 
selection  of  a  more  specially  invahd  position ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Penzance  was  not  sited  and  built 
with  any  special  view  to  climate  advantages,  and  that 
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whatever  it  has  to  offer  in  that  way  is  simply  incidental. 
The  accommodations  for  invahd  residence  in  and  around 
Penzance  are  good,  and  the  siirromiding  country  offers 
abundant  facilities  for  exercise  in  walks  and  drives ;  cer- 
tainly a  consideration,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
equable  winter  temperature.  For  those  who  are  able  to 
extend  their  rambles  further,  the  Lizard  Point  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Land's  End  on  the  other,  offer  differ- 
ent kinds  of  interest.  The  former  has  the  bold,  varied 
scenery  of  its  rocky  coast,  but  then  its  rock  is  not 
common  rock,  but  the  beautiful,  fire-hardened  red  and 
green-veined  serpentine,  which  is  too  hard  to  be  affected 
by  the  never-ceasing  wash  of  the  waves,  and  would 
endure,  probably,  when  the  granite  which  composes  the 
Land's  End  promontory  had  given  way,  and  granite  is 
not  the  most  yielding  of  materials. 

The  interior  of  Cornwall  generally  does  not  seem, 
apart  from  its  mineral  interests,  to  offer  much  to  the 
stranger;  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  barren  moors, 
without  wood,  and  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  look 
coarse  and  naked.  The  scenery  of  the  north  coast  is  said 
to  be  grand,  "the  cliffs  high,  steep,  and  craggy,  and  going 
straight  down  into  the  ocean,"  with  occasional  sandy 
beaches  between  them,  but  subject  to  the  beating  of  a 
"  tremendous  sea"  along  theu*  entire  length.  "The  coast 
scenery  on  the  south  is  not  so  striking,  but  in  many  pails 
is  very  beautiful ;  and  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  opening 
sea-wards,  and  often  traversed  by  small  rivers,  fringed 
with  wood,  present  views  that  may  not  be  excelled."* 
*  DanieU's  "  Geography  of  Cornwall." 
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"Tourists  who  visit  Cornwall  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, usually  travel  by  the  road  from  Plymouth, 
through  Liskeard  to  Bodmin.  This  route  Hes  through 
a  succession  of  valleys  which,  being  sheltered  from  the 
sea  breezes,  are  well  wooded,  and,  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate,  abound  in  various  kinds  of  ferns,  all 
of  most  luxuriant  growth."  f 

Adieu  to  the  south  coast  of  England,  the  winter  home 
of  the  invalid,  the  haven  of  health  to  whick  so  many  of 
the  loved  ones  are  consigned  for  safe  keeping  during 
those  months  when  the  general  chmate  of  Britain  is  too 
cold  and  bleak  for  such  tender  plants,  which,  like  the 
myrtle  and  hydrangea,  must  be  housed  if  they  stay  at 
home,  but,  like  them,  can  enjoy  the  free  open  air  of 
sheltered  spots  and  southern  exposure,  warmed  by  the 
proximity  of  the  ocean ;  and  yet  a  summer  resort,  too, 
where  so  many  a  sickly  child  is  taken,  and  many  a  toil- 
worn  parent  seeks  for  health,  and  gets  it,  too ;  climate 
and  scenery  ahke  combining — and  the  last  does  much — 
to  bring  back  colour  to  the  cheek,  light  to  the  eye,  and 
vigour  to  the  limbs. 


f  John's  "  Week  at  the  Lizard/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


NOKTH  DEVON  AND  ITS  CLIMATE-ILFEACOMBE ;  ITS  SCENEKY,  ITS 
KEIGHBOUEHOOD,  AND  ITS  SANITAEY  ADYANTAGES-WESTON- 
ON-THE-SEA--CLIETON  ;  ITS  WATERS,  NEIGHBOUEHOOD,  AND 
CLIMATE-BATH;  ITS  SITUATION  AND  HISTOEY;  THE  BATHS 
AND  THE  WATEE-DEPAETUEE  FEOM  SOUTH  COAST  DISTEICT 


Starting  for  South  Devon  and  CornwaU  we  made 
Exeter  our  point  of  departure,  we  must  now  make  it  so 
again,  taking  the  North  Devon  line  for 


NORTH  DEVON, 

or,  rather,  for  Ilfracombe  and  its  neighbourhood,  that 
being  the  resort  most  usually,  if  not  solely,  associated 
with  this  district.  The  rail,  however,  does  not  nm  all 
the  way,  but  drops  us  at  Barnstaple,  which  is  the  nearest 
point,  leaving  eleven  or  twelve  miles  of  coach  at  the  end 
of  the  joiuney.  We  should  mention,  however,  that  there 
is  constant  and  direct  communication  between  Ilfra- 
combe and  Bristol  by  means  of  steam  vessels. 

We  have  now  got  into  the  West  of  England  District 
of  Sir  James  Clark,  and  the  last  portion  of  our  own 
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Southern  Health  District,  lying  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn  em- 
bouchiu-e.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
here,  just  to  the  north  of  Bristol,  we  must  come  upon 
the  termination  of  our  east  and  west  line — from  Thames 
to  Severn — which  divides  our  Southern  District  from 
the  rest  of  England. 

According  to  Sir  James  Clark,  thq  "  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Western  Group  of  Climates  during  the 
winter  is  rather  lower  than  that  of  the  South  Coast,  but 
in  spring  rises  a  httle  higher moreover,  the  chmate  of 
the  north  coast  of  Devon,  whilst  claiming  to  be  almost 
equally  mild  with  that  of  the  south  coast,  claims  also  to 
be  considerably  more  bracing.  Of  course,  as  elsewhere, 
the  precise  situation  as  regards  shelter,  &c.,  determines 
greatly  the  chmate  of  each  separate  place.  In  the 
interior  of  North  Devon,  and  on  its  high  moors,  are  to 
be  found  spots  as  bleak,  and  air  as  inclement  in  winter, 
as,  perhaps,  in  any  portion  of  our  island ;  whilst,  in  the 
sheltered  vales  looking  seaward,  om'  out-door  test  of 
geranium,  hydrangea,  and  myrtle,  holds  good  all  the 
year  round.  The  warming  influence  of  the  gulf-stream, 
too,  teUs  more  directly  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  than  upon  the  South  Coast. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  district  we  have  now  entered 
the  watering-places  and  health  resorts  as  thickly 
set  as  we  did  upon  the  South  Coast — indeed  there 
are  but  two  which  require  our  special  notice.  These 
are  Ilfracombe,  abeady  adverted  to,  and  Weston-super- 
mare,  or,  as  it  is  Englified,  Weston.on-the-Sea,  which 
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has  its  site  upon  the  Somersetshire  coast  just  where 
Severn's  mouth  becomes  Bristol  Channel. 

ILFRACOMBE, 

which  is  situated  amid  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  county,  was,  formerly,  like  so  many  of 
our  older  towns,  composed  of  one  long  high  street ;  it 
has,  too,  of  late  years,  hke  so  many  others,  received  its 
complement  of  terraces,  villas,  baths,  &c.,  &c.  The 
baths  are  said  to  be  good,  and  possess  the  advantage  of 
a  timnel  running  down  to  the  beach,  for  the  benefit  of 
sea-bathing  privacy,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  two  tun- 
nels, one  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen.    "  Gentle- 
men may  bathe  at  any  state  of  the  tide  on  the  beach  to 
the  left  hand ;  and  a  second  tunnel  communicates  with 
a  retired  cave  to  the  right,  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
especial  accommodation  of  ladies.    Here,  as  the  tide 
retires,  it  leaves  a  large  basin  of  sea- water,  called  '  The 
Ladies'  Bathing  Pool,"  Avhere  the  most  timid  may  enjoy 
themselves  at  all  seasons."*    Certainly  an  advantageous 
arrangement,  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  some  to  resort 
to  Ilfracombe  for  its  sea-bathing,  and  an  improvement 
upon  the  very  open  and  free-and-easy  bathing  practices 
which  we  have  already  animadverted  up'on,  as  prevailing 
in  some  places. 

Prom  the  hills  which  surround,  semi-circularlv,  the 
harbour  of  Ilfracombe,  and  give  it  a  good  shelter,  there 
are  beautiful  views,  extending,  in  clear  weather,  to  the 
*  North  Devon  Guide. 
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opposite  Welsh  coast,  as  far  as  Tenby.  The  country 
ai'onncl  Ilfracombe  is  hilly ;  and  one  writer,  Mr.  Lewes, 
in  his  amusing  "Sea-side  Studies,"  describes  it  as 
"billowy  with  hills  which  rarely  descend  into  valleys." 
What  the  French  picturesquely  call  the  mouvement  du 
terrain,  which  suggests  hills  in  motion  like  the  waves, 
is  here  seen  on  every  side  ;  and  these  waving  slopes  are 
in  spring-time  pale  with  primroses  and  flaming  with 
furze.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  the  Southern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  must  have  seen  there  this  mouve- 
ment du  terrain  in  perfection,  on  a  large  scale;  only 
there  the  beauty  of  the  hills  is  not  so  much  in  spring 
as  m  the  later  summer,  when  the  whole  is  purple  with 
heather.  However,  we  must  not  get  quite  so  far  north 
just  yet,  but  return  to  Mr.  Lewes,  who  tells  us  how 
touches  of  rich  red-brown  marl  warm  up  here  and  there 
the  whole  landscape,  and  that  "  if  you  climb  one  of 
those  hills,  the  chances  are  that  you  come  upon  a  rugged 
precipice  sheer  over  the  sea,  unless  a  green  slope  leads 
gently  down  to  it.  These  breezy  hills,  and  the  soft, 
secluded  vaUeys  (there  are  valleys),  and  the  matchless 
lanes  Avhich  intersect  the  land  with  beauty,  afford  end- 
less walks  of  varied  delight."* 

At  Ilfracombe,  "  go  where  you  will,  you  cannot  miss 
a  lovely  walk,  that  is  some  comfort ;  but  there  is  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  Towards  the  close  of  spring, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  but  still  keep  their 
delicate  varieties  of  colour — varieties  lost  in  the  fulness 
of  summer,  to  be  regained  with  even  greater  beauty  in 

*  Sea-side  Studies,  p.  6. 
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autumn,— at  this  time,  when  the  furze  is  in  all  its 
golden  glory,  perpetually  tempting  one  to  pluck  a  tuft 
of  blossoms  as  the  largest  specimen  ever  seen,  and 
scenting  the  air  all  round,  Ilfracombe  is  enchanting. 
So  it  is  in  summer  :  but  the  loss  of  the  furze  is  almost 
like  the  fading  away  of  the  evening  red.  Contem- 
porary with  the  furze  is  the  lovely  pnmrose,  here  seen  to 
perfection,  covering  the  hill  sides  with  pale  stars,  almost 
as  plentifully  as  butter-cups  and  daisies  elsewhere.  In 
such  a  season,  the  walk  to  Lee  seduces  with  its  beauties 
of  rocky  coast  and  wooded  inland  hill ;  or  the  woods  of 
Chambercombe  lure  you  into  their  coolness.  When  the 
sun  is  broiling  in  cloudless  blue,  the  coolness  of  a  wood, 
in  which  the  sunbeams  only  flicker  through  branches, 
and  ehcit  all  their  beauties,  forms  a  pleasant  retreat ; 
and  before  you  reach  Chambercome  the  eye  has  been 
delighted  with  perpetual  landscapes." 

"  One  of  the  endless  charms  of  these  lanes — as  of  all 
mountain  districts — ^is  the  frequency  of  the  springs, 
glossy  with  livenvort,  and  feathery  with  fern,  making  a 
pleasant  music  day  and  night."* 

"Another  favomite  walk  was  to  Watermouth  and 
Berry  Harbom-,  over  the  edges  of  majestic  cliffs,  revealing 
inlet  after  inlet,  each  differing  in  its  wealth  of  colom% 
each  a  picture,  till  we  pass  into  what  are  called  the 
'  Meadows,'  really  a  noble  park,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  fringed  with  wild  flowers,  and  clear  as  crystal ; 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards  the  stream  falls  over  an 
artificial  precipice  of  stones,  making  a  dulcet  music.  The 

*  Lewes's  "  Sea-side  Studies,"  p.  34-36. 
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slopes  on  each  side  are  richly  wooded,  and  the  seques- 
tered silence  of  this  spot  adds  to  its  charms." 

Sui'ely  here  is  beauty  enough  to  tempt  any  of  our 
readers,  who  can  do  it  conveniently,  to  visit  Ilfracombe. 
We  must  not,  however,  say  to  it  an  unveiling  "  good- 
bye," without  noticing  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  place  itself,  its  seven  hills,  or  "  Seven  Tors,"  be- 
hind which  the  town  partly  lies,  and,  "  which,  with  their 
shaggy  heads  towards  the  sea,  and  their  soft  swelling 
slopes  of  green  towards  the  land,  remind  us  of  some 
mighty  animal  which  has  reared  itself  on  its  fore-paws 
to  gaze  on  the  yet  mightier  ocean."  One  drawback  to 
Ilfracombe,  however,  with  its  many  beauties,  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  sands  ;  the  shore  is  wild  and  rugged. 
"  But  what  a  shore !  Precipitous  walls  and  battlements 
of  rock  rise  on  each  side,  making  a  bay ;  before  us, 
sharply-cut  fragments  of  dark  rock  start  out  of  the  water 
for  some  distance.  E-^ry  yard  of  ground  here  is  a  pic- 
ture. The  whole  coast-hne  is  twisted  and  waved  about 
into  a  series  of  bays  and  creeks,  each  having  a  character 
of  its  own ;  and  whether  we  stand  on  the  Tors,  and  look 
along  the  coast,  or  on  the  shore,  and  look  up  at  the  rocks, 
it  IS  always  some  new  aspect,  something  charming  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon." 

^  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  geological  forma- 
tion, samphire  is  plentiful  on  the  clay-slate  Ilfracombe 
rocks,  as  on  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover.  In  addition  to 
its  own  immediate  neighbom^hood,  there  are  numerous 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  mthin  easy  distance  of 
Ilfracombe,  and  few  localities  present  greater  oppor- 
tunity, either  to  botanist,  geologist,  or  artist ;  but  these 
matters,  space  forbids  us  to  note. 
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If  Avliat  we  are  told  respecting  the  average  mortality 
of  Ilfracombe  be  perfectly  correct,  it  must  take  its  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  "  Guide  to  North  Devon,"  edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Tugwell,  it  is  stated  that  15  per  1000  of  the 
standard  of  the  ordinary  population  is  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality,  and  that,  making  allowance  for  the  numerous 
visitors,  13  per  1000  would  probably  be  the  real  esti- 
mate. Even  at  15  per  1000  as  a  death-rate,  there  are 
but  very  few  places  in  the  kingdom  which  hold  a  parallel 
position,  and  there  are  none,  strictly  forming  part  of 
Great  Britain,  which  faU  so  low  as  13  per  1000.  To 
get  as  low  as  that  we  have  to  go  to  the  distant  Faroe 
Islands,  which  probably  owe  their  immunity  to  complete 
isolation  from  many  causes  of  disease,  such  as  epi- 
demics, and  the  like.  When  we  know  that  many  places 
in  this  kingdom  have  a  death-rate  even  as  high  as  from 
30  to  35  per  1000  annually,  the  very  low  mortality  of 
Ilfracombe,  presuming  the  statement  is  free  from  error, 
is  no  slight  recommendation.  In  the  matter  of  drainage, 
so  important  as  regards  health,  Ilfracombe  is  said  to 
possess  great  advantage  from  the  position  of  its  slate- 
rock. 

Situated  rather  in  the  Severn  Mouth  than  strictly  in 
the  British  Channel, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

or  Weston-on-the-Sea,  is  another  of  the  risen,  and  still 
rising  watering-places  of  the  present  century.    It  has 
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the  great  advantage  of  easy  rail  comniiinication  in  all 
directions.  Eastward  with  London  by  the  Great  Western  ; 
northward,  and  with  the  Midland  Counties,  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  line  ;  and  southward,  by  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  sheltered 
by  hills,  except  on  the  west,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea. 
Weston  appears  to  possess  all  those  advantages  and  con- 
veniences which  constitute  a  favomite  watering-place 
and  invalid  resort ;  the  chief  drawback,  and  one  com- 
mon to  sites  upon  estuaries,  is  the  great  recession  of  the 
tide  at  low  water,  leaving  a  large  surface  of  miinteresting 
and  somewhat  dreary  sand. 

We  must  now,  for  a  time,  at  least,  bid  adieu  to  the 
sea  coast  where  we  have  been  wandering  so  long,  though 
even  yet  we  do  not  get  beyond  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
Severn  tide^  which  follows  us  to 


CLIFTON,  NEAR  BRISTOL, 


our  next  visited  resort.  Close  to,  indeed,  a  continuation 
of  Bristol,  Clifton  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  its 
hot  well,  or  rather,  for  "hot"  is  a  misnomer,  by  its 
tepid  spring ;  but  latterly  it  has  become  better  knoT\Ti 
as  a  resort  for  consumptive  and  other  invalids.  Erom  a 
village,  Clifton  has  risen  durmg  the  present  centuiy  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  town,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  15,000,  and  a  town  built  with  every  reference  to 
its  health  capabilities.  As  to  the  tepid  mineral  spring, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  not  above  73°  Eahrt.,  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  Indeed, 
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the  water  is  so  comparatively  slightly  impregnated  with 
salme  ingredients,  that  much  of  it  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  salines  consist,  chiefly,  of  salts  of  lime, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
soda.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gas  in  solution  in  the  water 
when  first  drawn,  and  this  tends  to  lighten  a  drinking 
water,  as  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned, enabling  a  larger  amount  to  be  taken  with  im- 
punity, and  thus  to  have  the  pure  diluent  effects  of 
water  more  fully  brought  out ;  to  this,  probably,  is  due 
the  good  effects  upon  the  kidneys,  and  in  gravel  cases, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  this  water.  In  some 
cases  of  disordered  digestion,  it  is  said  to  be  serviceable, 
drank  before  breakfast,  and  aided  by  exercise.  Probably 
pm^e  waters,  generally  taken  in  the  same  way,  are  not 
less  useful,  putting  aside  the  gaseous  impregnation,  and 
the  slight  degree  of  natural  warmth  which  in  some  cases 
agrees  best  with  a  weakened  stomach,  the  gas  prevent- 
ing the  sickly  nauseousness  of  artificially  heated  water. 
In  the  hectic  fever  of  consumption,  and  in  symptomatic 
fever  generally,  it  is  said  to  be  specially  useful  in  allay- 
ing thirst. 

The  Clifton  spring  rises  at  the  base  of  the  St.  Vincent 
rocks,  which  overtop  the  channel  of  the  Avon,  having, 
evidently,  at  some  remote  period,  been  severed  from  the 
opposing  rocks  of  the  chasm  by  some  natural  convulsion, 
which,  doubtless,  had  common  origin  with  the  same 
volcanic  but  modified  agencies  which  now  give  to  the 
water  its  certain  degree  of  high  temperature.    The  con- 
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nection  with  active  subterraneous  agency  is  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  verified  at  the  time  of  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  in  November,  1755,  when  the  water  became 
for  some  time  red  and  turbid. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  CHfton  enjoys  great  advan- 
tages vnth.  respect  to  situation,  smTounded  as  it  is  by 
wood,  rock,  water  and  down,  picturesque  in  their 
variety. 

Moreover,  the  very  different  elevations  upon  which  the 
town  is  built,  offer  much  choice  in  the  way  of  habitation, 
sheltered  or  otherwise.  The  most  sheltered  sites  are, 
as  might  be  supposed,  nearest  the  base  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hot  wells,  but  they  are  open  to  the 
objection  of  being  too  confined,  and  liable  to  an  undue 
degree  of  humidity,  especially  in  summer  ;  and  although 
many  invalids  do  resort  to  Clifton  in  winter,  the  larger 
proportion  of  visitors  come  in  summer  time.  The  higher 
parts  of  the  town  have,  undoubtedly,  a  drier  and  more 
bracing  air,  if  they  are  more  exposed,  though,  as  Sir 
James  Clark  observes — "the  crescentic  fonn  of  the 
buildings  in  this  place  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
situation,  as  it  affords  protection  to  so  many  terraces, 
well  suited  for  exercise  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds." 

As  regards  the  question  of  moistm^e  in  the  Clifton 
climate,  there  seems  to  be  some  difi'erence  of  opinion. 
Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Spas  of  England,  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  inquiry,  "  it  rains  at  Clifton  perhaps  more  than 
in  most  parts  of  western  England,  probably  as  much  as 
in  Devonshire."    On  the  other  hand.  Sir  James  Clark 
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says — "  The  fall  of  rain  in  this  district  is  less  than,  from 
its  western  position,  might  have  been  expected,  and  less 
about  Bristol  than  in  the  district  generally,"  But,  how- 
ever the  circumstance  might  be  explained,  the  fall  of  rain 
is  absolutely  less  here  than  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
and  much  the  same  as  on  the  South  Coast."  *  As  the 
latter  opinion  is  founded  upon  "  the  result  of  ten  years 
observation  at  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution,"  it 
is  probably  correct.  Moreover,  an  excess  of  wet  is 
counteracted  by  the  nature  of  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone rock  on  which  Clifton  is  built,  surface  moisture 
being  so  rapidly  absorbed,  that  very  shortly  after  rain- 
fall the  ground  is  again  free  from  damp  and  fit  for 
walking.  We  again  quote  from  Sir  James  Clark:— 
"  This  climate,  from  the  obvious  local  advantages  which 
it  possesses  in  point  of  aspect  and  shelter,  and  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  meteorogical  registers — the  vicinity 
of  Bristol  and  Clifton — is  the  mildest  and  driest  climate 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  consequently  the  best 
winter  residence  for  invalids  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Compared  with  the  South  and  South- West  Coasts, 
the  spring  is  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  this 
climate  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  That  season, 
as  we  have  abeady  seen,  is  warmer  here  than  on  the 
South  Coast  (with  the  exception  of  Undercliff),  whilst 
it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  South- 
West  Coast :  compared  more  closely  with  that  of 
Devonshire,  the  cHmate  of  Chfton  may  be  characterised 
as  drier  and  more  bracing  than  the  former,  and  as  less 
*  Clark  on  Climate,  p.  169. 
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sootMng  to  most  consumptive  patients,  and  to  those 
labouring  under  irritable  affections  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  Por  such  cases,  the  softer  and  more  humid 
air  of  Devon  will  be  found  more  suitable ;  while  for 
invahds,  whose  constitutions  have  suffered  from  long- 
continued  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  a' 
congested  state  of  the  mucous  membranes  with  copious 
secretion,  and  also  for  young  scrofulous  persons,  and 
those  of  relaxed  habits  of  body  generally,  CHfton  will 
prove  a  preferable  climate. 

"In  its  geographical  position  and  local  advantages, 
therefore,  Clifton  affords  peculiar  advantages  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  large  class  of  invalids.  Within  its  own 
limits  it  affords  a  sheltered  winter  and  spring,  and  an 
open,  airy,  summer  and  autumn  residence ;  whilst  it  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  places  of  convenient  and  agree- 
able resort  in  the  fine  season,  suited  to  the  various 
classes  of  persons  who  may  seek  its  shelter  during  the 
winter."* 

It  is  of  no  light  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
health  resort  for  the  ailing,  that  sources  of  amusement 
and  interest  should  be  easily  attainable.  To  the  con- 
firmed invahd,  a  view  as  cheerful  and  extensive,  and 
with  as  much  of  stirring  interest,  as  possible,  from  the 
windows,  or  the  sheltered,  and  therefore  Hmited,  pro- 
menade. For  the  health-seeker,  able  to  take  more 
active  exercise,  interests  suited  to  his  own  pecuhar  taste, 
whether  that  lead  to  the  sketch-book,  the  geological 
hammer,  or  the  botanical  box,  or  to  the  old  ruin,  or 
*  Clark  on  Climate,  p.  171. 
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historical  district.  All  these  advantages  Clifton  and  its 
neighbourhood  appear  to  offer  in  an  eminent  degree. 
To  the  pictm-esque  beauty  of  the  place  itself  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  its  nearness  to  so  great  a  com- 
mercial city  as  Bristol,  with  the  navigable  Avon,  well 
provides  for  stirring  scenes.  The  plants,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  topography,  are  very  varied,  and  the 
volcanic  agencies  which  have  left  such  marked  traces  of 
their  effects,  are  guarantee  that  the  geologist  will  here 
find  abundant  .materials  for. study.  Even  within  easy 
distance  of  Clifton,  or  short  run  by  rail,  many  sites  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest  are  reachable,  and 
Bristol  steamers  bring  others  within  the  range  of  even  a 
not  over  strong  traveller.  A  visit  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Sedgemoor,  not  far  from  Weston-Super-Mare,  will 
bring  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Quantoch  and  Mendip  Hills — 
favourite  resorts,  at  one  time,  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  the  home  of  Andre u'^  Crosse,  the  elec- 
trician— to  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  the  BanweU  Caves, 
now  so  well  known  for  their  abundant  and  somewhat 
mysterious  collection  of  fossil  bones.  In  conclusion,  be 
it  remembered,  that  Clifton  is  not  solely  devoted  to  the 
invalid,  for  many  a  Bristol  merchant  has  there  his 
pleasant  home,  and  many  a  summer  visitor  comes  for 
pleasure  solely,  not  for  health. 

Our  next  move  takes  us  at  last  quite  away  from  the 
coast,  but  not  very  far ;  for,  following  the  course  of  the 
Avon,  little  more  than  twelve  miles  inland,  Ave  come  upon 
one  of  the  best  known,  best  frequented,  handsomest,  and 
most  extensive  of  oiu'  English  Health  Resorts — the 
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"  Queen  of  the  West,"  tlie  "  King  of  the  Spas,"  the 
"  City  of  the  Waters  of  the  Sun,"  and  the  "  City  of 
Pallas"— 

BATH  ; 

for  it  is  Bath  which  boasts  all  these  names.  Pew 
places  have,  perhaps,  had  more  said  in  their  praise  than 
this  beautiful  city,  and,  as  the  highest  praise,  it  is  often 
piit  in  comparison  with  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  Dr.  TunstaU, 
in  his  "  Rambles  about  Bath,"  aptly  says,  it  is  not 
"  comparison  "  which  should  be  drawn,  but  "  contrast " 
which  should  be  made  between  the  two  places,  so  dis- 
tinct are  they  in  their  features  :  Edinburgh,  with  its 
sea  view,  its  rugged  castle  rock,  its  pictm^esque  old 
town,  crowning  its  back-bone  ridge — ^its  distant  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  its  extent :  Bath,  comparatively  small, 
with  its  "  verdant  downs,"  "  noble  crescents,"  and  "  cul- 
tivated coombs,"  its  "gently-sloping  eminences,"  and 
sheltered  valleys,  with  their  neat  cottages  clustering 
around  the  village  churches." 

Of  course  there  is  an  old  Bath  and  a  new  one  ;  the  old 
city,  which  has,  however,  been  greatly  renovated,  being 
sited  upon  and  occupying  chiefly  the  tongue  of  land 
which  is  formed  by  the  bend,  and  is  encompassed  by 
the  course  of  the  Avon.  New  Bath,  extending  north- 
ward, and  spreading  east  and  west,  occupies  the  triple 
circlet  of  rounded  swelling  hills  which  shelter  it,  with  its 
crescentic  lines  of  fine  building,  rising  in  terraced  suc- 
cession, one  above  the  other.    The  height  of  these 
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eminences,  ranging  from  400  to  800  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  affords  shelter  and  position,  which  have  been  well 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  coup  d'csil  of  the  city, 
whether  by  night  or  by  day,  is  such  as  few  places  can 
match. 

Moreover,  facing  the  old  city  of  Bath,  upon  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  Avon,  has  risen  up  the  new  and  hand- 
some addition  or  suburb  of  Bathwick,  and  from  this  the 
lines  of  Bath,  properly  so  called,  are  to  be  seen  to  most 
advantage.  To  reach  Bathwick  most  directly,  we  cross 
the  Avon  by  Pulteney  Bridge,  but,  in  all,  the  river  is 
spanned  by  nine  bridges  of  one  sort  or  another.  Bath- 
mck  is  principally  situated  upon  a  flat  of  land  between 
the  river  and  the  hills  beyond,  and,  being  a  new  place, 
commands  all  the  advantages  of  modem  finish  and 
elegance  in  its  streets  and  houses,  terminating,  as  it 
were,  at  its  planted  pleasure  ground,  Sydney  Gardens, 
which  those  who  have  come  in  by  the  Great  Western 
line  have  ah-eady  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Bath  Station. 

However,  to  retimi  to  Bath  proper,  where  the  baths 
and  hot  springs,  from  which  it  derives  its  celebrity,  are 
situated.  Lying,  as  it  were,  in  a  basin  encompassed 
by  hills,  its  shelter  is,  of  course,  good.  Eastward,  is 
Claverton  HiU,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  more 
to  the  north,  Bathwick  HUl,  from  which  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  Bath  and  its  environs, 
including  Lansdowne  Hill,  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  city, 
and  celebrated  some  years  ago  as  the  site  of  the  famous 
tower  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Beckford.    As  might  be 
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expected,  these  many  eminences  are  effective  barriers  to 
tlie  cold  winds  of  our  climate,  and  hence  it  has  come 
about  that  Bath  is  more  indebted  to  its  winter  residents 
seeldng  a  mild  air,  than  to  its  summer  visitants  looking 
for  health  in  the  volcanically-heated  mineral  springs. 

Great  as  the  fame  of  modern  Bath  is,  as  a  city  and  a 
residence,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  ancient  reputation. 
It  is  a  received  tradition  that  the  ancient  British  king, 
Bladud,  who  flourished  863  years  before  Christ,  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  hot  springs  of  Bath,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  if  merit  there  be,  it  is  said  to  belong  to  king 
Bladud's  pigs,  which,  by  their  fondness  for  wallowing  in 
the  warm  marsh,  first  drew  the  attention  of  theii'  royal 
owner.  However  that  may  be,  Bath  was,  certainly,  a 
well  known  Roman  station  for  the  four  hundred  years 
of  Roman  occupation  of  Britain — from  a.d.  45  to  a.d. 
444 — and  it  was  during  that  period  it  received  the  name 
of  "  City  of  Waters  of  the  Sun."  The  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  is  well  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  of  buildings  as 
well  as  baths.  The  site  of  the  Roman  baths  was  long 
lost  sight  of,  and  covered  up  by  the  monastery,  to  be 
regained  about  one  himdred  years  ago,  when  the  latter 
was  pulled  down. 

At  present  there  are  various  bath  estabhshments  aU 
situated  in  the  town  :  of  these,  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Baths  are  the  most  ancient;  there  is  also  the  Cross 
Baths,  the  Abbey  Baths  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
Baths,  and  the  Hot  Bath,  with  which  is  connected  the 
Royal  Private  Bath.   The  pubhc  King's  Bath  is  of  large 
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dimensions— 00  feet  by  40— the  Avater  rising  into  it  at 
a  temperature  of  117°,  and  at  the  rate  of  128  gallons 
per  minute.   From  the  same  source,  the  smaller  Queen's 
Bath— 25  feet  square— is  suppHed,  but  by  the  time  the 
water  reaches  it  the  temperature  is  lowered.    With  the 
pubhc  baths  there  are  connected  private  baths  for  those 
who  desire  privacy ;  and  there  are  also  provisions  for  the 
varied  appHcation  of  the  water  in  the  way  of  shower  and 
douche  baths,  as  well  as  for  a  tepid  swimming  bath ;  all 
the  public  baths  being  emptied  at  night.    The  present 
arrangement  is  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  bathe  in  the 
public  baths  on  alternate  days,  but  it  is  not  so  very  long 
smce  the  practice  of  bathing  together  was  practised.  It 
might,  and  no  doubt  did,  afford  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  elegant  bathing  costume,  but  our  modern  notions 
will  certainly  consider  it  more  honoured  by  the  breach 
than  the  observance.    The  Cross  Bath  is  considerably 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  King's,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  Avater  finding  its  way  to  the  surface  by  a 
more  circuitous  route.    The  Abbey  Baths  and  the  Hot 
Baths  are  about  the  same  temperatm-e  as  the  King's, 
perhaps,  sKghtly  lower. 

The  Bath  water  is  the  only  mineral  spring  in  Britain 
which  can  properly  be  called  hot,  the  others,  such  as 
Clifton,  Buxton,  and  Matlock,  being  barely  tepid.  In 
addition  to  its  high  temperature,  moreover,  the  Bath 
water  contains  sutiicient  mineral  ingredients  to  give  it 
very  sensible  medicinal  properties,  both  as  an  external 
and  an  internal  remedv. 

"  The  diseases  which  are  benefited  by  the  Bath  waters 
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are,  palsy,  gout,  rheumatism,  nervous  derangements  in 
wliicli  the  brain  is  not  materially  affected,  leprosy,  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  palsy  from  lead,  poisonous  effects  of 
mercury  or  other  minerals,  pain,  weakness,  or  contrac- 
tion of  limbs,  dyspeptic  complaints,  biliary  and  visceral 
obstructions,"  &c. 

"These  baths  do  not  relax  the  body,  diminish  the 
strength,  or  exhaust  the  spirits,  even  in  persons  pre- 
viously weakened  by  disease  ;  for,  after  remaining 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  they  come  out  of  the  bath  re- 
freshed, and  their  spirits  lighter  and  more  cheerful." 

Dr.  Lucas  says  :  "  The  Bath  waters,  from  the  nature 
of  their-  contents,  are  found  particularly  beneficial  in  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  fibres,  by  bracing  and  strengthening 
the  solids." 

Sir  George  Gibbes,  Dr.  Spry,  Dr.  Barlow,  and  other 
distinguished  physicians,  bear  testimony  to  the  benefit 
dyspeptic  patients  derive  from  their  use  ;  and  Dr. 
Palconer  observes,  that  "  every  medical  practitioner  at 
this  place  has  seen  instances  of  people  laboming  under 
want  of  appetite,  pain,  and  spasm  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  depraved  digestion, 
joined  to  every  degree  of  weakness,  both  of  body  and 
spirits,  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters.  The 
recoveiy  in  such  cases  is  particidariy  remarkable,  taking 
place  quickly  after  the  commencement  of  the  remedy. 
A  few  days  will  frequently  work  such  a  change  as  would 
be  scarcely  credible  were  it  of  less  common  occurrence/' 

"They  warm  and  comfort  the  stomach,  act  as  a 
gentle  stimulant  and  bracer  to  the  relaxed  fibres,  and 
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promote  that  natural  appetite  to  which  the  dyspfeptic 
patient  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

"  When,  however,  any  of  these  complaints  are  accom- 
panied with  pain  of  the  chest,  cough,  or  spitting  of 
blood,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  too  great  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  acute  inflammation,  or  general 
fever,  abscess,  suppuration  of  the  joints,  or  ulcer  of  any 
kind,  or  if  epileptic  fits  have  occurred,  the  waters  are 
injurious."  * 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above,  the  waters  of 
Bath  are  used  both  externally  and  internally,  and  for 
the  latter  a  large  and  very  handsome  pump-room  is  pro- 
vided, which,  of  course,  is  a  lounge  or  promenade,  with 
its  afternoon  band  for  six  months  of  the  year. 

When  first  drawn  the  water  is  clear,  but,  like  many 
other  mineral  waters,  becomes  clouded  on  standing,  and, 
as  it  loses  its  slight  temperatm-e,  the  taste  is  sahne  and  not 
disagreeable.  It  contains,  principally,  potassa,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  combined  with  sulphm-ic,  hydi'o- 
chloric,  and  carbonic  acids  ;  likewise  a  proportion  of  iron, 
too  small,  however,  to  give  it  any  pretensions  to  chaly- 
beate properties. 

The  waters  in  question  are  too  potent,  in  a  mineral 
point  of  view,  to  be  taken  hap-hazard,  and  persons  out 
of  health  should  neither  drink  them  nor  bathe  in  them 
without  being  fully  assured,  by  skilled  medical  advice, 
best  taken  on  the  spot,  that  they  are  likely  to  derive 
benefit  from,  and  that  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  commence 
the  course  of  treatment,  otherwise  they  may  incm-  actual 
*  Quoted  from  Dr.  TunstaU's  "  Rambles  about  Batli." 
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injury,  or,  at  least,  from  want  of  some  preparatory  treat- 
ment, fail  to  derive  the  benefit  they  otherwise  might. 
Of  course,  persons  in  health  have  no  business  drinking 
them  at  all,  and  in  bathing  should  use  them  simply  as 
an  ordinary  bath. 

Perhaps  the  cautions  are  less  needed  now  than  they 
would  have  been  years  ago,  as  the  Bath  waters  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  visitors  make  them  the  object  of  their  resi- 
dence, looking  rather  to  the  agreeabilities  of  a  fine  and 
finely  situated,  but  sheltered  city,  with  a  mild  winter 
chmate,  and  with  all  the  conveniences  that  wealth  or 
luxm-y  can  desire — moreover,  with  a  reputation  of  not 
being  too  expensive.  For  aged  people,  more  particularly, 
Bath  has  been  considered  an  ehgible  residence. 

Leaving  Bath,  we  take  leave  of  the  great  "  Southern 
Health  District  of  England,"  lying  south  of  our  imaginary 
line  from  Thames  to  Severn  Mouth,  which  has  so  lono- 
detained  us  within  its  bounds  ;  and  what  a  varied  Health 
District  has  it  been ;  how  difi'erent  the  localities  and 
means  of  health.  The  principal  feature,  however,  of  the 
district,  as  a  whole,  is  climate.  It  may  be  said  to  mono- 
pohze,  with  few  exceptions,  the  winter  climates  of  Britain, 
where  the  delicate  invahd  may  be  sure  to  find,  when 
other  parts  of  the  island  are  shivering  imder  the'rigour 
of  winter,  mild  airs  and  soft  breezes;  niHd  and  soft 
enough,  at  least,  to  permit  of  that  out-door  breathing 
which  is  the  great  element  in  sustaining  health— the 
great  means  of  regaining  it  when  lost;  moreover,  in 
many  of  the  places  we  have  touched  upon,  not  only  is 
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there  tlie  great  advantage  of  a  comparatively  warm 
winter,  but  also  that  of  such  a  comparatively  cool  sum- 
mer, that  they  are  equally  well  fitted  to  become  the 
resorts  of  that  totally  different  class  of  health-seekers 
who  crowd  there  during  the  latter  season.  Indeed,  even 
different  parts  of  the  same  place,  such  as  Torquay,  Bath, 
&c.,  are  adapted,  some  for  winter,  others  for  summer,  ac- 
cording to  their  positions  as  regards  shelter,  elevation, 
&c.  So  much  even  in  these  far-south  and  sea-land 
resorts  depends  on  local  shelter,  generally,  of  hill  and 
rock,  but,  as  in  Boui-nemouth,  on  well-placed  evergreen 
plantations. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


WESTERN,  OR  WELSH  HEALTH  DISTRICT. 

ITS    LIMITS    ANB    WANT  OF   KAILBOADS  CHEPSTOW  NEWPOET, 

ABERGAVENNY,  AND  CAEDIFP  —  DISTRICT  OF  COAL,  IRON,  AND 
COPPER— SWANSEA— TENBY  ;  ST.  CATHERINE'S  ROCK;  SEA-VIEWS 
AND  LANDWARD^INTERESTS  ;    SEA   ENCROACHMENTS — CAUTIONS 

AS    TO    SEA-SIDE    QUARTERS  ABERYSTWITH,    AND    HOW  TO 

REACH  IT. 


To  dissever  from  the  rest  that  Southern  Division  of 
our  Health  Districts  to  which  we  have  just  bid  adieu, 
we  commenced  om-  imaginary  hne,  eastward,  at  South- 
end, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  just  where  the 
widening  "  River"  merges  into  open  sea,  and  we  drew 
it  due  west,  to  where  the  mouth  of  the  "PrinceKe 
Severne"  is  just  about  to  lose  itself  in  the  Severn  Sea" 
—the  Bristol  Channel.  From  this  point,  Avhich  is  nearly 
coincident  with  King's  Road  and  Avon  mouth,  again 
assuming  the  Hberty  of  apportioning  our  Queen's 
dominions,  we  cany  our  second  line  of  demarcation 
due  north,  till  we  find  ourselves  encountering  another  of 
the  great  water  highways  of  Britain,  and  enter  the 
Mersey,  just  at  its  first  great  widening.    This  second 
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imaginary  line  divides  for  us  our  Western,  or,  as  we 
might  call  it,  our  Welsh  Health  District,  from  the  Great 
Midland  and  Eastern  portion  of  the  island.    With  the 
latter  we  must  deal  presently,  meanwhUe,  we  have  abun- 
dant scope  for  our  touring  and  health-seeking  in  the 
land  of  green  valleys,  of  stream  and  mountain,  which 
lies  to  the  westward.    So,  let  us  "  Westward  Ho  !" 
commencing  at  our  Southern  border,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  as  Bath  was  om-  last  visited  locahty,  we  must 
be  close  to  that  portion  of  our  present  district,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  means  of  reaching  it  easily,  whether  by 
steamboat  or  rail.    The  latter  is,  however,  considerably 
the  most  circuitous  from  om-  present  position,  seeing 
that  we  have  to  make  Gloucester  before  we  can  get 
upon  the  South  Wales  Railway,  which  is  to  carry  us  in 
succession  past  Chepstow,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Swansea, 
and  finally  to  land  us  within  easy  distance  of  our  South 
Wales  Health  Resort,  joar  excellence,  the  picturesque 
town  of  Tenby.    Prom  Bristol,  however,  we  have  a 
shorter  route,  and  steamers  wiU  convey  us  to  any  of 
these  places,  quickly,  cheaply,  and,  probably,  pleasantly. 
At  all  events,  even  the  timid  need  not  fear  a  short  two 
hour's  run  to  Chepstow,  where  the  rail  can  take  them 
up  if  they  choose. 

If  we  look  at  a  railway  map,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  must  strike  every  one,  is  the  utter  absence  of  rail  lines 
throughout  that  tract  of  country,  which  constitutes  om' 
Western,  or  Welsh  Health  District ;  the  lines  which  bring 
us  nearest  to,  or  enter  it,  skirting  the  extreme  eastern, 
northern,  and  southern  borders,  but  leaving  the  great 
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mass  of  this  division  a  perfect  blank  as  regards  tlie  iron- 
road,  and  putting  one  in  mind  of  the  "  miexplored  land  " 
in  the  maps  of  Africa.  Now  this  absence  of  rail  com- 
munication— a  hindrance  to  travellers  w^ho  are  deficient 
in  either  time  or  money — gives  a  pleasant  change  to  those 
who  can  afibrd  the  expense  of  coaching,  or  the  time  for 
walking ;  moreover,  those  who  remember  the  times  e'er 
rails  made  England  hke  a  gridiron,  will  not  regret  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  old  mode  of  loco- 
motion, and  those  whose  memories  go  not  so  far  back,  may 
not  be  sorry  to  encounter  the  novelty,  and  to  have  some 
little  experience  of  what  their  fathers  used  to  think  the 
perfection  of  travelling.  Have  you  ever  read  Pickwick, 
and  do  you  remember  old  Mr.  Weller's  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  well-appointed  coach,  with  all  its  pleasant 
and  familiar  accompaniments,  and  the  modern  train? 
Some  truth  in  it,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  coach- 
ing it  again,  even  with  the  best-appointed  "  High  Flyer,'' 
or  ''Brilliant;"  moreover,  we  will  not  answer  for  it 
that  all  Welsh  coaches  are  well-appointed. 

Of  course,  you  know  why  this  West  District  of  oui'S 
is  so  wanting  in  the  modern  means  of  travel ;  you  know 
that  it  is,  if  not  the  land,"  at  least,  a  land  of  "  moun- 
tam  and  of  flood,"  which  renders  such  things  not  only 
difficult  and  expensive  to  make,  but  comparatively  un- 
profitable when  made,  and  so  this  natural  obstacle  to 
the  execution  of  these  great  works  gives,  at  the  same 
time,  the  picturesque  beauty,  whilst  it  preserves  its 
quiet. 

Prom  east,  north,  south,  however,  rail  travellers  can 
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visit  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  finest  scenery  of 
the  Principality ;  let  it  not  then  be  deemed  selfish  if 
the  coach-traveller  or  the  active  pedestrian  rejoices  in 
what  is  left  to  them  of  their  old  domain,  yet  free  from 
"  excursion  "  crowds  ; — rejoice  that  there  are  yet  lonely 
vales  and  little  nooks  of  beauty,  nay,  even  a  few  trout- 
streams,  little  known  to  public  fame ;  and  there  let  us 
leave  them  still,  our  work  is  with  the  more  accessible  and 
more  frequented  resorts,  whither  our  health-seeking 
friends  either  do  or  may  go.  Sure  it  is  that  Wales,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  copper-smoked  vicinity  of  Swansea, 
is  one  great  Health  Resort,  nevertheless  we  must  select, 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  an  embarras  de  richesse. 

Our  proposal  was,  before  we  digressed  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  Welsh  prospects  generally,  to  take  boat  at 
Bristol,  and  make 

CHEPSTOW, 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  our  first  point.  Chepstow 
and  the  Wye  are  always  associated  names,  and  for  the 
tourist  the  scenery  of  a  river  which  boasts  its  "upper" 
and  "  lower  tour"  has  many  attractions.  The  town 
itself,  with  little  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  is  pic- 
turesquely placed,  and  has  two  special  objects  of  interest, 
the  one,  for  the  antiquary,  its  rained  castle,  finely 
situated  on  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  river ;  the  other, 
for  the  lover  of  modern  improvement  and  progress,  its 
tubular  bridge,  which  carries  the  South  Wales  Kailway 
across  the  stream  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  it :  more 
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strictly  tubular,  perhaps,  than  either  the  Menai  or 
Conway  bridges,  but  differing  from  them  also  consider- 
ably in  detail.  Five  miles  up  the  Wye  from  Chepstow, 
the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey  tempt  us  to  wander ;  and, 
though  we  might  doubtless  get  much  health  and 
pleasm^e  thereby,  we  cannot  class  them  as  a  Health 
Resort.  Tintern,  Chepstow,  the  Wye  and  its  attractions. 
Tubular-bridge  and  all,  are  soon  far  behind  us  as  we 
speed  on  by  the  South  Wales  Railway  to  Newport,*  a 
very  rising  port,  about  five  miles  from  Usk  mouth,  but 
not  a  resting-place  for  our  health-seeker.  Here  we  meet 
another  branch  of  rail,  the  Newport  and  Hereford  hue, 
having  midway  between  its  termini  the  bright  little 
town  of  Abergavenny,  which,  with  its  near  and  lofty 
mountains,  its  vale,  and  its  cheery  rivers,  the  Usk  and 
the  Gavenny,  might  be  made  a  haven  of  rest  for  a  time 
by  a  summer  health-seeker.  Moreover,  it  is  the  first 
"  aber  "  we  have  come  to,  but  many  another  shall  we 
meet  with  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
principality,  for  aber  means  confluence,  and  Welsh 
rivers  are  always  running  together,  and  giving  the  prefix 
to  abers  of  every  termination.  The  great  attraction 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abergavenny  is  Raglan  Castle,  one  of 
those  noble  and  extensive  rehcs  of  feudalism,  so  many 
examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  district,  Glamorgan- 
shire alone  being  said  to  contain  thirty  ruins.  The  vale 
of  Crickhowel,  which  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
into  Brecknockshire,  is  much  visited.  If  Newport  has 
no  attractions  for  us,  Cardiff,  another  rising  port,  twelve 
miles  further  on  the  same  line,  must  also  be  passed  by. 
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spite  its  castle  of  fame ;  and  once  more  we  take  another 
long  stretch,  ahnost  the  entire  length  of  Glamorganshire, 
Green  hills,  wooded  steeps,  and  pleasant  vales  ever  and 
anon  cross  our  path,  or  seem  to  do,  and,  mayhap,  ere- 
long, a  glimpse  of  the  conical  beaver-hat  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  gay  cap  and  ribbons,  tells  plainly  that  we  are 
getting  among  a  people  apart  in  manner  and  custom 
from  those  of  England.  But  this  dense  smoke  does  not 
look  hke  what  are  pictures  of  Wales  and  Welsh  air — 
very  irritating  smoke,  too — ^poming  out  of  the  tall 
chimneys  and  withering  up  the  vegetation  for  a  distance 
around.  By  the  latter  we  may  know  that  we  are  pass- 
ing Swansea,  and  that  this  withering  smoke,  and  these 
heaps  of  furnace  slag  are  the  results  of  the  copper 
smelting  which  has  made  this  place  famous.  Further 
still,  skirting  the  shores  of  Caermarthen  Bay,  and  having 
passed  Caermarthen  and  left  the  county  of  the  same  name 
for  Pembrokeshii-e,  the  Narberth  station  tells  us  that 
here  we  leave  our  train,  which  speeds  on  for  Haverford 
and  Milford  Haven,  whilst  we  select  one  of  the  com- 
peting coaches,  and  wend  our  way  to  our  jom-ney's 
promised  termination — Tenby. 

We  cannot,  however,  without  a  few  more  words, 
dismiss  the  large  and  interesting  district  through  which 
we  have  passed  since  we  took  rail  at  Chepstow,  for  not 
only  does  it  contain  many  spots  of  beauty  easily  acces- 
sible to  any  health-seeker  who  will  take  trouble  to  stop 
at  the  various  stations,  and  make  his  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  but  it  comprises  within  its  limits  the 
great  coal  and  iron  district  of  South  Wales.    That  some 
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important  business  has  its  head-quarters  here  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  httle  network  of  railways  which 
intersect  the  country,  more  like  a  comer  of  Lancashire 
than  of  Wales.  There  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the 
beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the  wild,  with  the 
smoke-begrimed  workings  of  the  iron,  and  copper,  and 
tin  smelters,  which,  however  useful  and  wealth-creating 
they  may  be,  certainly  do  not  tend  to  improve  the  land- 
scape. Glamorganshire,  which  is  the  first  real  Weish 
county  we  enter,  has  much  of  this  combination  of  the 
2ifile  with  the  dulce."  Popularly  known  as  the 
"  Garden  of  South  Wales,"  comprehending  within  its 
Kmits  many  lovely  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Glamorgan 
Neath,  Taff,  &c.,  and  with  the  valleys  the  bold  and  lofty 
mountains  which  encompass,  and  the  streams  which 
traverse  them,  it  possesses  also  the  largest  share  of  the 
mineral  wealth,  and  consequently  the  largest  share  of 
high,  smoky  chimneys  and  noisy,  black-looking  furnaces, 
which  contrast  so  wonderfully  with  the  bright  and  fresh 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  sprung  up,  and 
which,  within  the  last  century,  have  altered,  and  are  still 
so  completely  altering,  the  character  of  the  country.  As 
a  rapidly -risen  site  of  the  iron  and  coal  works,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valley  which  stretches 
towards  Cardiff,  is  a  striking  instance,  and  Swansea, 
though  older  in  repute,  is  not  less  recent  in  its  rise, 
from  an  insignificant  village,  to  be  the  great  seat  of  the 
copper  works  of  Great  Britain,  involving  its  neighbour, 
Neath,  in  its  activities,  and  calling  to  it  to  aid  not  only 
its  industry,  but  its  outpoimngs  of  sulphureous  smoke, 
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wliich,  reaching  far  around  and  up  the  vale,  banish  the 
romance  from  many  a  nook  and  glen.  Immediately 
around  Swansea  the  eflfect  is  perfect  desolation ;  in  some 
directions  not  a  trace  of  green  is  to  be  seen,  and  even 
where  the  effect  of  the  smoke  is  less  felt,  the  vegetation 
is  stinted  and  miserable.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  such  concomitants  are  sufficient  to  deter  visitors 
and  Health-seekers,  and,  spite  of  its  fine  situation 
on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful,  sanded  bay,  Swansea, 
though  much  improved  as  a  town,  is  not  a  Health 
Resort. 

From  Swansea,  the  rail,  before  entering  Caennarthen- 
shire,  cuts  across  a  neck  of  land,  beyond  which  lies  a 
sort  of  projecting  peninsula,  the  "  district  of  Gower," 
as  great  a  contrast,  perhaps,  as  could  well  be  found,  in 
its  secluded  and  out-of-the-world  character,  to  the  busy 
and  noisy  industry  of  the  district  we  have  just  left.  Its 
novel  aspects,  its  population  of  Flemish  descent,  its 
ruined  castles  (which  are  numerous),  its  Druidical  re- 
mains, the  bone  caves,  and  the  bold  and  romantic 
coast  line  from  the  Mumbles  to  the  Worms  Head 
and  Rosilly  Bay,  offer  many  attractions  to  health- 
seekers,  and  especially  to  the  pedestrians  of  aU  tastes 
and  pursuits. 

Time  it  is,  however,  that  we  were  back  to  the 
Tenby  coach,  which  we  have  had  waiting  for  us 
whilst  we  have  been  taking  our  retrospect.  A  plea- 
sant drive  of  thirteen  miles  carries  us  along  a  road 
shaded  with  trees,  and  odorous  with  honeysuckle  ; 
and 
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lies  before  us  on  the  west,  or  Pembrokeshire  shore,  of 
Caermarthen  Bay,  the  waters  glistening  in  the  Hght  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  for  surely  after  our  long  travel,  or  after 
the  long  day's  travel  which  most  of  our  readers  must 
take  to  reach  this  comparatively  less  visited  little  town, 
the  sun  must  be  setting.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
clouds,  or  mists,  or  rain,  obscure  the  picture ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  things,  having  bargained 
to  select  om-  own  fair,  sunshiny  weather  during  all  oui' 
health  touring.  The  distance  of  Tenby  from  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  or  from  the  best  populated  and  most 
wealthy  portions  of  it,  or  the  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
it  compared  with  watering-places  which  are  nearer  and 
directly  reached  by  rail,  render  it,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
paratively less  visited.  Many  discuss  the  inconvenience 
of  even  thirteen  miles'  coach,  and  still  more  shrink  from 
the  ten  hours'  sea  voyage  from  Bristol  by  steamer. 
However,  we  have  reached  it,  and  find  it  a  place  sur- 
passed by  few  for  beauty  of  situation,  or  for  surrounding 
interest,  with  its  castled  cliff,  and  its  ample  bright 
sand.  Moreover,  Tenby  is,  as  Mr.  Gosse  calls  it,  on 
Mr.  Bowerbank's  authority  first,  and  now  on  his  own, 
"  the  prince  of  places  for  a  naturahst,  and  especially  for 
a  sea-side  naturalist and  that  gentleman's  pleasant 
book  on  Tenby,"*  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much 
infonnation,  wiU  probably  tempt  many  to  overlook  even 
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a  little  difficulty  of  access— it  wiU  be  done  away  with 
when  the  railway  now  in  progress  is  opened— and  follow 
our  footsteps,  or  coach-wheels,  or  steam-paddles,  which 
they  like. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Gosse's  description,  and 
judge  whether  we  should  hke  Tenby  for  a  summer  Health 
Resort.     After  mentioning  the  Castle  Hill,  already 
alluded  to,  upon  the  left,  its  abrupt  sides,  rugged  and 
broken,  made  up  of  rich  tinted  ferruginous  stone,  and 
draped  with  well-harmonizing  green  vegetation,  he  goes 
on :— "  The  very  centre  of  the  pictiu*e  is  filled  by  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  all  visitants  of  Tenby— St. 
Catherine's  Island.    It  is  an  isolated  rock,  of  consider- 
able size,  and  of  bold  and  picturesque  outline,  springing 
abruptly  from  the  sand  and  gravel  at  the  water's  edge 
at  low  tide,  so  that  while  the  further  extremity  is  in 
somewhat  deep  water,  the  nearer  end  is  left  quite  dry 
by  the  recess  of  ordinary  tides,  while  low  springs  permit 
a  ready  access  to  a  large  portion  of  its  cliiFs  on  both 
sides.    It  is  an  immense  block  of  compact  limestone, 
sinuous  in  outline,  forming  deep  receding  caves  and 
projecting  headlands,  and  spHt  everywhere  into  fissures 
which  in  many  places  have  been  enlarged  into  caverns. 
Towards  the  nearer  or  western  end,  either  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  or  the  wearing  action  of  winds  and 
seas,  has  entirely  perforated  the  island  in  several  places, 
so  that  we  can  pass  quite  through  from  one  side  to  the 
other.    A  winding  path  of  rude  steps,  cut  in  the  rock, 
aided  by  natural  projections  and  slopes,  leads  to  the 
summit.    Here  and  there  is  a  short  sweet  tm-f,  which 
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supports  a  few  sheep ;  half  wild,  sure-footed  creatures, 
that  run,  turn  and  look,  run  again,  and  leap  from  crag 
to  crag,  almost  with  the  agility  of  the  Alpine  chamois. 
It  is  one  interesting  peculiarity  in  this  region  of  old 
historic  fame,  that  almost  every  little  knoU,  or  point,  or 
island-rock,  has  its  ruin.    Castles,  abbeys,  and  priories, 
in  mouldering  decay,  remain  everywhere  in  the  Princi- 
pality to  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  races  who 
inhabited  the  land  chihads  ago,  and  whose  descendants 
still  possess  their  pristine  inheritance.    This  little  rock 
has  its  highest  point  crowned  with  the  grey  and  hchened 
wall  of  an  old  chapel,  one  dedicated  to  the  "  Saint 
Catherine "  of  Popish  celebrity,  after  whom  the  island 
itself  was  named.    A  fine  commanding  view  is  obtained 
from  this  spot,  both  inland  and  seaward.    At  the  rear, 
the  entire  town  of  Tenby  is  seen  ;  the  southern  terraces 
and  houses  just  in  front,  sramounting  the  rugged  chffs, 
with  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  sands,  and 
the  ancient  wall  pierced  by  the  arch  of  the  south  gate  of 
the  town,  and  running  up  Castle  Hill.    Over  the  gate 
we  see  the  northern  terraces  crowning  another  range  of 
cliffs,  scarcely  less  lofty,  and  more  beautiful,  from  the 
trees  and  bushes  which  clothe  them  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  old  church,  with  a  modem  but  very  elegant  spire, 
forms  a  picturesque  finish  to  the  town,  rising  from  its 
centre,  the  loftiest  part,  and  piercing  the  sky  with  its 
long-drawn  point.    All  around  the  prospect  is  pleasing. 
Northward  and  eastward  we  trace  the  cliff's  projecting  in 
bluff's  of  stern  grandeur,  and  receding  gradually  till  they 
run  cut  into  the  spit  of  isolated  rocks,  known  as  Monk- 
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stone  Point.  Then  follow,  much  more  remote,  the  hills, 
chequered  with  fields,  that  make  the  ample  sweep  of 
Caermarthen  Bay.  More  and  more,  as  the  coast  bends 
to  the  east,  it  diminished  and  fades  into  the  blue  of  dis- 
tance. At  length  it  seems  to  dwindle  to  a  line,  when 
the  Burry  estuary  cleaves  the  land ;  yet,  here  clouds  of 
dense  smoke,  white  in  the  sunbeams,  are  conspicuous, 
and  a  telescope  enables  us  to  see  the  tall  chimneys  that 
indicate  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Pembrey.  After  this 
rises  the  noble  peninsula  of  Gower,  rich  in  historic  as- 
sociations, and  in  romantic  scenery  ;  and  no  less  interest- 
ing from  the  English  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who, 
like  the  people  of  this  county,  have  preserved  their 
isolation  from  then*  Welsh  neighbours  for  seven  hundred 
years.  Par  beyond  this,  so  faint  and  dim  that  it  can  be 
discerned  only  in  a  peculiarly  humid  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  about  Ilfracombe, 
and  on  towards  Hartland  Point.  Lundy,  almost  as  dim, 
appears  as  a  little  cloud  on  the  southern  horizon.  Om- 
view  comes  homeward  again,  and  Caldy  Island  stretches 
away  along  the  south  line,  followed  by  Margaret  Island. 
The  latter  is  shut  in  by  the  lofty  promontory  of  Giltar 
Head,  which  joins  the  south  cliffs  of  Tenby." 

Now,  we  have  been  a  long  time  looking  at  this  goodly 
prospect  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  described  for  us,  so  long, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  forgot  his  warning,  and  forgot,  too, 
that  we  are  upon  an  island  which,  though  accessible  at 
certain  times,  is  yet  surrounded  by  the  tide  at  others, 
and  that  if  we  linger  long  we  may,  being  prisoners  till 
the  tide  falls  again,  have  more  time  to  admire  the  land- 
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scape,  and  waterscape,  too,  for  that  matter,  than  we  bar- 
gained for.  However,  Mr.  Gosse's  description  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  brings  the  conclusion  that  few  sea-side 
places  can  excel  this  as  summer  quarters.  The  interests 
of  Tenby  are  not  confined  to  its  sea-views,  and  shore, 
and  guarding  cliffs ;  for  though  the  "  prince  of  places 
for  a  naturalist,"  in  the  domain  of  marine  zoology,  the 
district  around  affords  wide  scope  for  the  geological  and 
botanical  student,  and  the  antiquarian  may  revel  in  his 
favourite  pm'suits. 

Pembroke  Castle  is  ^^athin  easy  distance  of  the 
elevated  road,  passing  through  a  beautiful  country, 
varied  with  hill  and  dale ;  giving  on  the  left  hand  the 
prospect  of  a  wide-spread  expanse  of  sea,  with  the  isles 
of  Caldy  and  St.  Margaret,  and  the  changing  headlands 
of  Giltar  and  Proud  Giltar,  passing  into  the  smiling 
cove  of  Lidstep,  with  its  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  On 
the  right  hand  Ues  a  stretch  of  green,  chequered  land, 
varied  with  pasture,  wood,  farm-house,  and  mansion. 
When  reached,  the  grand  old  castle,  moated  by  a  branch 
of  Milford  Haven,  with  its  massive  keep  and  towered 
dungeon,  will  be  found  well  worth  the  visit. 

Not  less  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  is  the  more  inland  - 
castle  of  Carew,  in  fonner  times,  one  of  the  most  noted 
seats  of  feudal  grandeur.    In  fact,  all  around,  are  traces 
of  the  ancient  race,  and  ancient  chieftains  of  Wales. 

Antiquarian,  after  another  fashion,  but  still  more 
ancient  than  these  ancient  chiefs,  to  some,  perhaps,  more 
interesting,  is  the  submerged  forest  which  lies  on  the 
shore  beneath  Amruth  Castle,  on  Caermarthen  Bay. 
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Oak  wood,  elm,  wHlow,  and  poplar,  are  all  said  to  be 
found  here ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  after  storms,  trunks 
and  roots  are  occasionally  laid  bare,  which  have  the 
mark  of  the  axe  stUl  fresh  upon  them,  proving  that  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  has  been  effected  since  the  countiy 
was  inhabited  by  civihzed  man.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  of  sea-encroachment,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  notice  the  fact  of  traditions  and  legends  existing,  of 
the  sea  having,  at  no  very  distant  date,  overwhelmed  a 
large  tract  of  country,  which  occupied  a  part  of  the 
western  coast  of  Wales,  but  which  is  now  the  wide 
Bay  of  Cardigan.  The  inundation  seems  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  fourth  century,  but  its  date  is  uncertain. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Tenby,  we  must  not  forget,  as 
one  of  the  interests,  the  fishermen,  belonging  not  only  to 
this  place,  but  to  other  places  on  the  coast,  who  ply 
their  trawl  nets,  and  work  their  sloop-rigged  little 
vessels.  Nearly  thirty  of  these  trawlers  make  Tenby 
their  head  quarters  during  the  fishing  season ;  and,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  seen  a  fishing  fleet,  even  of 
smaller  vessels,  go  out,  a  goodly  show  they  make  when 
starting  on  a  fine  Monday  morning  for  their  five  days' 
work  on  the  waters. 

We  have  said  much  in  favom-  of  the  Health  Resorts 
of  Southern  Wales,  and,  indeed,  of  Health  Resorts 
generally,  but  just  here  we  would  introduce  a  caution. 
People  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  in  going  to  a  Health 
Resort,  or  to  sea-side  quarters,  they  are  necessarily  going 
to  a  health-preserving  locality  ;  such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  and  some  recent  observations  in  the 
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"  Medical  Annotations  "  of  tlie  Lancet  bear  so  instruct- 
ively upon  this  subject,  that  we  quote  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  premising  that  these  remarks  are 
made  at  that  summer  height  when  the  great  object  of 
all  who  can  accomplish  it,  is  to  get  "  Out  of  Town  — 

"  London  is  passing  through  the  various  stages  which 
convert  its  temples  of  fashion  into  solitary  caves — which 
leaves  Hyde  Park  a  desert,  Bond  Street  a  hermitage, 
and  PaU  Mall  a  Palmyra  of  useless  palaces.  The  whole 
world  is  on  the  eve  of  flight  in  search  of  health,  repose, 
fresh  air,  grouse,  and  salmon — to  the  streams  of  Norway, 
the  passes  of  Switzerland,  the  rocks  of  Wales,  the  Scotch 
moors,  and  the  Enghsh  watering-places.  We  have  a 
word  to  whisper  in  its  ear.  Beware,  lest  you  find  death 
where  you  seek  health  !  You  leave  a  healthy  town  for 
others  exposed  to  diseases — endemic  and  epidemic. 
Pew  Em-opean  watering-places  are  so  salubrious  as  those 
of  England ;  few  Enghsh  watering-places  so  healthy  as 
London.  The  health  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  better 
than  that  of  Prance,  Germany,  or  Switzeriand.  Enghsh 
watering-places  are  not  always  very  high  in  the  sanitary 
scale.  The  mortahty  of  many  is  above  20  in  1,000  ; 
Bangor  stood  at  24,  Aberystwith  at  24,  and  Whitby  at 
26,  dming  the  last  three  months;  Weymouth  at  20-, 
Chfton  at  20,  Cheltenham  at  19,  and  Scarborough 
at  23.*    Ever  and  anon  they  are  attacked  with  epi- 

*  Chepstow,  Narberth,  Cardigan,  are  all  speciaUy  noted  as  extremely  * 
healthy  dimng  the  summer  quarter  of  1859,  but  so  much  depends 
upon  local  improvement  and  regulation,  that  whilst  one  place  may 
be  extremely  healthy,  its  immediate  neighboui-  may  be  as  much  the 
reverse. 
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demies — diarrhoea,  scarlatina,  and  the  like.  This  is  due 
to  defective  sanitary  arrangements.  Let  the  ruling 
authorities  of  these  summer  resorts  look  to  it.  A  black 
mark  in  the  registrar's  death  book  will  deter  many 
visitors.  Their  mortaUty  should  not  range  higher  than 
17  in  1,000." 

Now,  these  observations  are  not  brought  forward  to 
deter  visitors  from  health-seeking  at  the  places  named, 
or  at  places  not  named,  but,  rather,  whilst  counselling 
a  wise  selection  of  "where  are  we  to  go?"  to  give  a 
hint  to  those  places  which  find  their  Health  Reports 
defective,  their  death  rates  excessive,  to  look  to  these 
things ;  to  overhaul  their  sewerage,  and  their  sanitary 
arrangements  generally ;  to  look  to  their  water  supply ; 
and,  in  short,  to  see  to  those  things  which  affect  the 
health  of  their  inhabitants  generally,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent. 

People  are  daily  becoming  more  well  informed  upon, 
and  more  alive  to  those  matters ;  and  it  will  certamly 
tell  in  favour  of  particular  sites,  when  it  is  known  that 
their  sanitation  is  attended  to.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
fine  views,  fine  sea-air  and  sands,  sheltering  cliffs, 
breezy  hills,  and  handsome  houses,  if  stagnant  pools, 
ill-regulated  drains  discharging  into  the  adjacent  stream 
upon  the  sea-shore,  or  polluted  drinking  water,  are 
permitted  to  counteract  the  natm-al  advantages  of  the 
place. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  the  next  scene  to  which  our 
journey  takes  us,  figiu^es  somewhat  largely  among  the 
just-quoted  places,  for 
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ABEUYSTWITH, 

on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay,  is  a  right  bonny  and 
well-sited  place,  and  ought  not  to  have  so  many  deaths 
per  1,000  as  it  has.*  We  must  visit  it,  nevertheless.  But 
how  to  reach  it  ?  North,  south,  east,  run  the  rails,  but  no 
where  near  to  Aberystwith,  which  is  so  central  on  the 
west  coast,  and  not  even  the  steamboats  will  aid  us. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  coach,  and  the  longer 
time ;  but  that  longer  time  gives  the  longer  pleasure  of 
a  drive  through  a  country  we  come  to  see,  and  keeps 
that  country  in  some  measm-e  a  refuge  for  the  lovers 
of  retirement,  versus  railway  celerity,  cheapness,  and 
publicity — ^Ave  fear  we  must  add  convenience — keeps, 
too,  the  trout  streams  somewhat  less  whipped  over. 
Converging  to  Aberystwith  we  may  find  coaches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rails  from  all  quarters  of  its  landward 
side.  If  our  journey  is  a  continuation  of  our  South 
Wales  and  Tenby  visit,  we  can  start  for  Caermarthen,  or 
we  can  be  picked  up  at  Ross  or  Hereford ;  or,  reaching 
Kington  by  the  branch  rail,  make  that  our  point  of 
departure.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Oswestry  coaches  will 
best  suit  travellers  for  the  North,  and  for  tourists  in 
North  Wales  there  is  conveyance  from  Caernarvon. 

There  would  not  be  so  many  coaches  were  not  Aber- 
ystwith a  favourite  and  well-visited  place,  but  as  coaches 
bring  only  their  tens,  where  rails  bring  their  hundreds 

*  The  most  healthy  places  in  Britain  have  a  death  rate  of  17  per 
1,000  per  annum  only.    Aberystwith  has  one  of  24  per  1,000. 
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and  thousands,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  crowded,  or 
over-crowded,  like  many  noted  and  rising  places,  as  it 
would  be,  probably,  were  it  more  accessible. 

Aberystwith,  as  its  "aber"  implies,  standing  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  tlie  Ystwith  and  the  Rheidol, 
occupies  almost  tbe  centre  of  the  curve  of  the  wide  bay 
of  Cardigan  ;  but,  if  tradition  speaks  true,  where  now  it. 
overlooks  the  rolhng  waters,  it  would,  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  have  seen  cornfields  and  homesteads  :  and, 
indeed,  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  good,  that  not  here 
only,  but  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  the  sea  has  made 
great  inroads  upon  the  land :  we  have  akeady  noticed 
the  same  fact  in  connexion  Avith  Caermarthen  Bay  in  the 
South. 

Aberystwith  dates  its  rise  into  notice  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century ;  and,  shortly  after 
its  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  it  was  much  frequented ; 
and,  although  since  then  many  rivals  have  arisen  in 
Wales,  as  elsewhere,  it  still  holds  its  groimd,  and  boasts 
of  its  numerous  visitors.  One  of  the  great  attractions  is 
the  nmuber  and  variety  of  the  pebbles  which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  this  is  not  only  an 
attraction,  but  a  real  recommendation  in  favour  of  a 
Health  Resort,  affording  that  mild  excitement  and  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  inducement  to  take  exercise,  which  many 
seem  to  require,  even  at  the  sea-side.  True,  there  are 
many  more  edifying  pursuits  than  the  mere  looking  for 
and  collecting  pebbles ;  but  then  all  are  not  inchned  to 
become  geologists,  botanists,  or  sea  natm-alists,  and  then 
the  pebble-hunting  is  a  good  antidote  to  that  health 
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eneiTator,  etmui,  and  a  much  better  antidote  than  loung- 
ing novel-reading.  The  bathing  is  good,  as  it  should 
be,  with  a  fine  beach,  and  a  fine,  open,  veiy  pure  sea 
rolling  in  from  the  broad  Atlantic ;  and  over  that  "  great 
and  wide  sea,"  the  sun  of  the  summer  evening  sets  in 
some  of  its  most  magnificent  glories. 

A  place  like  Aberystwith,  on  the  central  seaboard  of 
Wales,  has,  of  course,  its  many  fine  scenes  within  reach, 
one  well  known  favourite  being  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
which  those  mountain-climbers  who  visit  Phnlimmon  can 
take  on  theii'  way,  and  see  at  the  same  time  the  falls  of 
the  Mynach  and  Rheidol.  But  these  are  tourist  matters, 
which  we  leave  to  the  Guide  books  ;  and  with  the  inci- 
dental notice  of  its  chalybeate  spring,  say  adieu  to 
Aberystwith,  and  take  our  place  on  the  coach  for  Car- 
narvon and  North  Wales. 
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By  going  to  Caman^on,  we  get  upon  tlie  western 
branches  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of  rails  ;  but, 
if  we  prefer  it,  or,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  if  we 
start  from  other  parts,  we  must  seek  Chester  by  some 
one  of  the  lines  which  converge  towards  the  ancient 
city;  and  from  thence  we  have  the  one  well-travelled 
line  which  skirts  the  extreme  coast  border,  and  conveys 
its  numerous  passengers  for  Holyhead  and  Ireland,  or, 
in  the  season,  for  the  numerous  favourite  resorts,  most 
of  which  have  risen  into  importance  within  the  last  few 
years.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  watering- 
place  in  Britain  has  made  a  rise  so  rapidly  as  Llan- 
dudno, and,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  go  there,  few 
deserve  it  better. 
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However,  we  have  not  left  Chester  yet,  and  if  we 
have  time,  a  few  hours  might  be  worse  bestowed  than  in 
walking  through  its  unique  and  famous  "  Rows,"  where 
the  ordinary  pavement  is  carried  over  the  roofs  of  the 
first  stories  of  the  houses,  and  the  principal  shops  occupy 
as  it  were  the  second  flats.   So  peculiar  an  arrangement, 
said  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, is  a  most  remarkable  feature  to  a  stranger.  These 
Chester  people  seem  to  have  taken  great  care  of  their 
defences,  and,  though  lowered,  the  ancient  waE,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Cymbehne  nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
still  remains,  and  forms  a  favourite  promenade.  York 
is  the  only  other  city  in  England  with  the  same  peculiar 
public  walk.    No  doubt  the  promenade  on  Chester  old 
waU  is  a  real  Health  Resort  for  the  citizens,  but  it  is  not 
such  as  we  look  for,  and  we  go.    At  first  our  rail  route 
is  by  the  flat  uninteresting  shore  of  the  Dee  estuary; 
and  Fhnt,  though  a  bathing  place,  does  not  tempt  us ; 
we  pass  Holywell,  and  stop  not  till  we  reach 


RHYL, 


of  which  it  must  be  said,  that  however  weU  known,  and 
wen  frequented,  it  has,  certainly,  the  last  few  years,  been 
greatly  eclipsed  by  its  rising  rival  Llandudno,  of  the 
Great  Orme's  Head.  There  is  at  Rhyl  abundant '  good 
accommodation,  but  the  principal  drawback  is  the  im- 
mense  extent  of  flat  sand  at  low  water.  The  river 
Clwyd,  after  traversing  its  own  beautiful,  wide,  and 
fertile  vale  for  twenty-five  miles,  enters  the  sea  close  to 
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Rhyl ;  and  if  there  be  a  drawback  in  the  flat,  may  we 
call  it  at  times  dull,  shore,  it  is  compensated  for  by  the 
beauties  and  interests  which  surround  the  stream  in 
its  course,  for  independent  of  the  scenery — and  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd — we  have  again  the  old 
Welsh  castles,  Denbigh,  Rhuddlan,  Ruthin,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
visitor  to  Rhyl.    Seven  miles  further  on, 

ABERGELE, 

is  another  favourite,  if  not  very  famous  resort,  the  town 
itself  being  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  but  with  cottages 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  close  to  its  broad 
firui  beach. 

Not  long  does  it  take  us  to  traverse  the  twelve  miles 
which  intervene  before  we  catch  sight  of  the  round 
towers  of  old  Conway  castle,  and  just  before  we  thunder 
through  the  tubular  bridge  into  the  station.  We  have 
here  the  cm'ious  combination,  similar  to  that  we  met 
with  at  Chepstow,  the  ruined  castle  of  the  old  feudal 
age  looking  closely  down  upon  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  modern  skill,  science,  and  perseverance ; 
only,  at  Conway,  in  addition  to  the  castle  and  tubular 
bridge,  we  have  superadded  the  light  suspension  bridge 
of  Mr.  Telford.  It  is  well  we  see  these,  great  as  they 
are,  before  we  visit  the  Menai  bridges,  for  afterwards 
they  cannot  help  but  look  small.  A  few  visitors  stop 
and  make  summer  quarters  at  Conway,  and  for  the 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  it  is  well,  but  for  the  toil-worn 
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or  the  invalid  it  is  not  the  place,  and  to  find  the  place 
they  must  yet  keep  on  for  five  more  miles,  not  on  the 
Holyhead  hne,  but  on  the  single  hne  of  rail,  w^hich  leaves 
the  main  rail  before  it  enters  the  Conway  station  through 
the  tubular  bridge.  We  do  not  mean  thus  abruptly  to 
take  our  leave  of  Conway,  but  pushing  on  to  our  destina- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  we  can  glance  at  it  again. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  months  that  this 
branch  line,  which  carries  us  to  Llandudno,  has  been 
opened;  before  then,  cars  and  omnibuses  would  have 
rattled  you  over  a  not  specially  good  road,  at  the  no 
small  risk  of  accident ;  and,  indeed,  accidents  were  be- 
coming too  common  to  be  agreeable.  Even  now,  if  you 
prefer  seeing  more  of  the  district,  and  think  a  httle 
shaking  good  for  the  health  you  come  to  seek,  there  are 
yet  competing  cars  and  omnibuses  which  the  rail  has 
not  extinguished.    The  situation  of 

LLANDUDNO 

is  peculiar.  Just  glance  at  your  map.  You  will  see 
stretching  out  from  the  coast  where  Conway  is  marked, 
the  promontory  which  terminates  in  the  Great  Orme's 
Head— a  termination  which  is  in  fact  an  extensive 
mountain  of  Hmestone.  On  the  land  side  of  this,  moun- 
tain rock,  and  greatly  sheltered  by  it,  lies  the  rising, 
and,  every  summer,  more  favoured  watering-place  we 
have  just  entered.  It  is  here  the  old  story  over  again ; 
not  many  years  ago  there  were  a  few  scattered  cottages 
on  the  shores  of  Llandudno  Bay,  and  now  there  is  a  town 
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with  all  the  conveniences,  gas,  water,  market  hall,  &c., 
of  a  town,  and  all  the  additions  of  terrace,  marine  parade, 
villa,  &c.  which  mark  the  modern  watering  place.  Many 
places,  however,  have  risen  into  note  and  pubhc  favour  as 
Health  Resorts,  which  have  less  pretensions  to  either  than 
Llandudno.  In  a  former  page  we  noticed  the  fact  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  having  robbed  the  West 
coast  of  Wales  of  many  fertile  fields,  and  we  shall  find 
the  same  occurrence  recorded  in  connexion  with  these 
Northern  shores.  At  Llandudno,  however,  the  contrary 
has  been  the  case,  and  at  no  very  distant  date,  the  flat 
upon  which  much  of  the  town  is  built,  is  said  to  have 
been  washed  over  by  the  sea  at  high  tides — in  fact,  the 
Great  Orme's  Head  was  an  island.  Now,  of  course,  if 
the  sea  washed  over,  there  must  have  been  sea  on  both 
sides,  and  so  you  will  find  it :  on  the  east,  the  very 
beautiful  half-moon  sweep  of  Llandudno  bay ;  on  the 
west,  the  less  beautiful  and  more  shallow  bay  of  Con- 
way, which  in  part  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Conway 
river.  Between  these  bays  is  built  the  town,  but  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  level  ground,  for  many  houses,  singly, 
and  in  terraced  rows,  stand  well  up  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  great  rock  itself.  For  summer  residences,  the 
houses  on  the  flat,  especially  those  facing  Llandudno 
bay,  are  most  agreeable ;  but  for  winter — and  Llandudno 
has  raised  some  claims  as  a  winter  resort — the  houses 
imder  the  cliffs  are  only  admissible,  being  sheltered 
from  the  powerful  cold  winds  which  sweep  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  from  bay  to  bay.  But  for  these  winds, 
and  the  complete  exposure  to  their  force  of  the  lower 
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and  greater  part  of  the  place,  Llandudno,  situated  as  it 
were  almost  in  the  sea  of  the  West  Coast,  has  a  compa- 
ratively mild  climate,  frosts  being  short  and  not  severe, 
and  snow  seldom  lying  many  hours.  The  character  for 
general  salubrity  is  high,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is 
stated  "that  in  the  interval  beween  the  11th  of  June, 
1853,  and  the  20th  of  January,  1854,  there  was  not  a 
single  funeral,"  the  average  of  deaths  upon  the  whole 
population  being  under  one-half  per  cent.,  and  "  during 
the  time  when  the  population  was  swelled  at  least 
2,000 — ^many  of  whom  were  invalids — there  was  not  a 
single  death  during  the  whole  season."*  For  those  who 
can  climb — and,  indeed,  for  those  who  cannot,  there  are 
climbing  donkeys  in  abundance — the  Great  Orme's 
Head  is  the  head-quarters  of  Hygeia  herself,  so  pure 
and  invigorating  are  the  breezes,  and  no  small  head- 
quarters either,  for  it  is  a  good  five  or  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  walks  which  cross  it  in  various 
directions  afford  ample  space  for  rambling  and  climbing, 
and  not  mifrequent  use  of  the  Alpine  stocks,  which  are 
the  all  but  unvarying  companions  of  the  ladies. 

The  path  which  is  carried  round  the  Head,  proceeding 
from  the  extremity  of  Llandudno  Bay,  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  one,  almost  overhanging  in  many  places  the 
clear  green  sea  which  laves  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  in 
some  parts  almost  too  trying  for  nervous  people.  It  has 
lately  been  improved,  and  is  now  a  favourite  walk.  On 
Sunday  it  is  thronged  with  parties  going  to  service  at 
the  queer  little  church  of  St.  Tudno,  which  is  situated  at 
*  Catlieral's  Guide  to  Llandudno. 
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the  further  extremity  of  this  mountain  sea-rock.  Capable 
of  accommodating  a  small  congregation  only,  it  would  do 
but  little  towards  holding  the  crowd  of  visitors- who 
came  to  its  services  on  a  fine  Sabbath  day,  consequently 
open  air  services  held  in  the  church-yard  became  a  ne- 
cessity which  none  who  ever  witnessed  them  could  wish 
otherwise,  and  a  scene  which  few  will  forget.  The 
lofty  rock  in  its  wildness  rising  boldly  and  almost  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  sea,  which  washes  it  100  feet 
below  the  church;  the  wild  expanse  of  waters  over 
which  the  eye  can  glance  at  any  moment,  the  ancient 
little  fane,  which,  though  recently  restored,  is  ancient 
still ;  the  small  grass-gromi  yard,  and  old  head  stones 
which  have  got  their  weather-beaten  faces  from  manv  a 
wild  winter  storm,  and  which  got  their  unreadable  Welsh 
inscriptions  in  years  gone  by ;  it  mayhap,  a  venerable 
Welsh  goat  Avandering  among  them:  all  combine  to 
make  a  scene,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  increased, 
and  the  beauties  are  not  destroyed,  by  the  modern  con- 
gregation, in  all  the  varieties  of  costume  which  crowded 
cities  send  forth  to  meet  in  so  unusual  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.   And  very  cold  must  that  heart  be  which  would 
not  feel  it  a  place  of  worship  indeed,  more  glorious 
than  any  temple   made  with  hands ;  a  place  most 
fitting  for  praise.    "To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great 
wonders  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.    To  Him 
that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens :   for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.     To  him  that  stretched  out  the 
earth  above  the  waters :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever."    A  place  most  fitting  to  speak  of  His  power  and 
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might  who  "  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together  as 
a  heap/'  and  who  "  layeth  up  the  depth  in  storehouses." 
Not  far  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Tudno,  the  telegraph 
station  is  a  favourite  resort,  for,  occupying  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  Head,  it  commands  a  most  extensive 
view.  On  one  side  the  mountain  ranges  of  Wales 
ending  in  Pen-maen-maMT,  on  the  far  side  of  Conway 
Bay ;  in  the  distance,  in  front,  Beaumaris  and  the 
Menai  Bridges ;  perchance  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  far  off 
to  the  right  the  Cumberland  hills. 

The  geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  on  the  Orme's 
Head ;  fossil  shells  are  abundant ;  and  the  copper 
mines — which  are  in  full  and  profitable  working,  are 
guarantees  for  ores  and  spars  of  various  kinds ;  m.ean- 
while  the  antiquary  has  to  visit  the  Druidical  remains 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  he  may  shake  hands  with  the  geological  explorer 
in  the  stalactite  cavern  discovered  about  ten  years  since, 
in  which  tools  of  rude  construction,  mingled  w^ith  refuse 
of  ores,  gave  evidence  of  attempts  at  working  by  the 
earher  and  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

AVe  must  not  forget,  however,  in  our  exploration  of 
the  Great  Orme's  Head,  that  there  is  a  "  Little  Orme's 
Head,"  which,  if  offering  less  extent  of  ramble,  and 
fewer  objects  of  interest,  is  yet  worthy  of  oiu:  visit ;  to 
reach  it,  however,  we  must  descend  to  the  shore,  and 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  beautifully-curved  bay 
of  Llandudno.  Much  smaller  than  the  Great  Head,  the 
Little  Orme  is  yet  a  fine  bold  rock  on  the  Llandudno 
and  seaward  side,  sloping  gradually  down  on  the  other, 
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to  the  sea-shore  which'trends  off  to  the  sands  of  Abergele 
and  Rhyl.  Sheep,  dry  stone  walls,  myriads  of  sea  fowls, 
and  the  most  bracing  of  sea  breezes,  with  the  fine  sea 
view  taking  in  the  bay  and  the  Great  Orme,  are  what 
our  visitors  must  chiefly  look  for  here. 

As  a  place  of  resort,  Llandudno  has  many  advantages. 
It  IS  now,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the  branch 
Ime  from  Conway,  quickly  reached  from  all  places  within 
easy  communication  of  Chester;  and  it  has,  moreover,  its 
daily  steamers  from  Liverpool,  which  land  passengers  on 
their  way  to  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  and  the  "  Bridges." 
When  we  talk  of  landing  passengers,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  Llandudno  as  yet  has  no  pier,*  and  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  and  slippery  task  to  get  to 
land  at  all  from  the  small  boats  ;  the  defect  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  rectified.    A  still  greater,  is  want  of  suffi- 
cient  accommodation  for  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  flock 
to  the  place.    Undoubtedly,  Llandudno  has  made  won- 
derful progress,  and  has  a  great  extent  of  building,  con- 
sidering how  lately  it  was"  almost  a  desolate  sea-shore, 
but  it  must  grow  greatly  yet.    It  is  too  well  situated, 
and  its  start  into  life  has  been  too  well  regulated,  to 
admit  of  its  falhng  back  into  obscimty.    As  regards  cH- 
mate,  we  have  already  remarked  that  Llandudno  has 
some  claims  to  be  considered  a  winter  resort,  inasmuch 
as  the  houses  sheltered  by  the  mountain  from  the  strong 
east  and  west  winds  which  sweep  across  the  flat,  enjoy 
the  mild  west  coast  sea  climate,  but  the  space  for  shel- 
tered out  door  winter  exercise  is  extremely  Hmited.  In 
*  This  want  has,  we  understand,  been  lately  supplied. 
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summer,  the  position  of  a  large  moiety  of  the  town  be- 
tween the  two  bays  keeps  it  well  ventilated  by  cool 
breezes.  The  bathing  is  good,  especially  on  the  Llan- 
dudno Bay  side,  and  there  is  not  to  be  encountered  as 
at  Rhyl,  the  long  stretch  of  sand  bared  at  every  low 
tide.  With  steamers  calling  daily,  and  with  a  railway 
communicating  with  the  whole  coast  of  North  Wales, 
from  Mint  to  Holyhead,  the  health  seeker  resident  at 
Llandudno  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  places 
of  interest  to  visit. 

Enough,  however,  of  Llandudno ;  we  have  dwelt  upon 
it  longer  than  most  other  places,  seeing  that  it  is  now 
taking  the  lead  of  all  the  Health  Resorts  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  promises  e'er  long,  to  stand  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  older  and  better  known  watering  places  of 
southern  England. 

Leaving  Llandudno,  we  might  lead  our  health  seeker 
a  tour  through  all  the  beauties  of  North  Wales,  take  him 
to  the  top  of  Snowdon,  to  see  from  thence  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  Anglesey,  and  Man,  or  to  its  lake 
to  look  for  the  floating  island  and  the  one-eyed  fishes, 
to  the  grand  pass  of  Llanberis,  or  the  picturesque  Capel- 
carig,  and  much  benefit  would  the  invalid  get  by  his 
ramble  amid  the  hills,  for 

"  Ah,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  the  mountain  aii-, 
And  life  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share;" 

but  then  we  are  not  writing  a  tour  in  Wales,  and  must 
content  ourselves  by  going  quietly  to  look  at  the  two  Re- 
sorts which,  for  long,  were  best  known  in  connexion  with 
the  north  of  the  Principality,  Bangor  and  Beaumaris. 
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We  might  go  to  these  from  Llandudno  by  steamer 
but  we  can  better  return  that  way,  and  so  we  take  the 
branch  hue  back  to  Conway,  from  whence,  getting  once 
more  on  the  Holyhead  line,  we  can  equally  well  reach 
our  destmation.    From  any  point  of  view  Conway  is 
a  place  to  look  at  long  and  well,  but  certainly  we  saw 
It  to  more  advantage  when  its  walls  and  towers,  its  cas- 
tie  and  bridges  first  met  om-  sight  as  we  came  from  the 
Chester,  or  rather  the  Denbigh  side.  It  is  not,  hoAvever, 
a  Health  Resort,  and  its  accommodation  for  visitors  are 
limited ;  few,  probably,  remaining  longer  than  suflices 
to  give  time  for  visiting  the  celebrated  ruins,  and  the 
many  objects  of  interest  and  of  picturesque  beauty  in 
the  neighbourhood.    Leaving  Conway  by  the  rail,  a 
couple  of  tunnels  take   us  through  the  descending 
shoulders  of  the  Pen-maen-mawr  and  Pen-maen-bach 
mountains,  we  pass  the  little  village  of  Aber,  beautifully 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  its  straight  deep  glen,  and  still 
skirting  the  shore  for  a  short  way  past  Penrhyn  Castle, 
rush  on  to  the  cathedral  city  of 


BANGOR, 


no  new  sprung-up  place,  but  with  all  the  respectability  of 
ancient  name  and  fame,  for  it  possessed  a  bishop  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century ;  though  truly  its  primitive  and  plain 
cathedral,  divided  for  Welsh  and  English  worship,  has 
but  small  pretensions  to  the  glories  of  York,  Lichfield, 
or  Lincoln.  The  situation  of  Bangor,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Menai  Strait,  with  its  surrounding  of  high  slate  rock, 
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give  it  at  once  shelter,  cool  breezes,  and  beauty,  and 
make  it  a  favorite  resort  for  numerous  visitors  during 
the  season.  As  regards  the  town  itself,  with  exception 
of  the  cathedral,  there  is  Httle  to  note,  unless  it  be  the 
presence  of  more  wood  and  finer  trees  around  it  than  we 
have  lately  met  with.  Although,  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, Bangor  is  no  place  of  recent  fame,  it  is  not 
many  years  since  it  assumed  its  present  importance,  the 
opening  of  the  suspension  bridge  having  given  it  an 
Impulse  towards  prosperity,  which  it  required  only  the 
railway  to  confirm. 

Penrhyn  Castle,  a  modern  castle  however,  and  the 
Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  the  most  extensive  in  the  king- 
dom, divide  our  attention  with  the  Menai  Bridges. 
Suffice  it  for  our  purpose  here  to  mention  the  former, 
the  latter,  unless  we  cross  by  the  Garth  ferry,  we  must 
take  on  our  way  across  the  straits  to  Anglesey  and 
Beaumaris.  Of  course,  we  do  not  cross  over  the  feiTy, 
but  being  strong  and  hearty  after  the  mountain  breezes 
of  Wales,  and  especially  after  the  sea-breathings  of  the 
Great  Orme's  Head,  we  take  the  pleasant  two  miles 
walk  and  excellent  road  from  Bangor  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  the  old  "  Menai  Bridge"  of  Telford.  We  will 
not  indulge  in  a  description  of  this  well-known  but 
Avonderful  combination  of  iron  strength  and  gracefid 
beauty;  to  walk  across  it  is  well  worth  the  journey 
alone ;  neither  will  we  describe  the  equally  wonderful, 
if  less  elegant,  "Britannia  Tubular  Bridge"  of  Stephen- 
son,  which  stretches  across  the  straits  a  short  distance 
beyond.    Having  walked  across,  take  a  boat  under- 
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neath,  if  you  wish  thoroughly  to  reahze  the  wonderful 
ingenuity,  science,  and  enterprise  which  have  combined 
to  rear  these  structures— and  yet,  if  history  is  correct 
over  this  very  strait  to  cross  which  involves  such  mighty 
and  expensive  works,  when  the  Romans  invaded  Angle- 
sey under  Agricola,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  crossed 
by  fordmg  and  swimming,  a  feat  totaUy  out  of  the 
question  at  the  present  day,  and  one  giving  strong 
evidence  that  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 
the  sea  has  greatly  encroached  upon  the  land.  Indeed 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  tract  of  sandy  bay  which 
extends  from  Beaumaris  to  the  Great  Orme,  was  culti- 
vated land,  which  suffered  from  an  inundation  simHar 
to  that  which  overwhelmed  the  low  flats  now  forming 
Cardigan  Bay.    The  walk  across  the  Menai  Bridge  has 
taken  us  from  the  main  land  of  Britain  to  the  Island  of 
Anglesey,  and  here  we  retrace  our  steps.    If  the  breath 
of  the  Great  Orme's  Head  is  still  upholding  you,  and 
you  do  not  fear  a  further  walk  of  four  or  five  miles,  start 
for  Beaumaris  by  the  road  down  the  straits,  passing  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  if  you  cannot  walk, 
drive  it  if  you  will,  or,  better  still,  take  the  Livei-pool 
steamer  which  comes  to  the  Menai,  and  stops  at  the  inter- 
mediate places.    Bangor,  Penrhyn  Castle,  and  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  narrower  portions  of  the  straits  are  left 
behind,  and  now  at  the  widening  to  the  open  sea,  comes 


Beaumaris, 


the  county  town  of  Anglesey,  and  the  seat  of  all  that 
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the  dignity  of  a  county  town  involves.  Nevertheless, 
Beaumaris  is  a  long-known  and  well-frequented  place 
of  resort,  and  bathing  station,  better  built  and  arranged 
than  many  other  places  of  the  sort ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
easily  reached,  either  by  rail  to  Bangor  and  thence  across 
the  ferry,  or  by  steamer — the  most  general  way — from 
Liverpool,  and  when  reached,  it  has  an  excellent  landing 
pier,  a  more  than  small  recommendation  to  some  parties. 
Of  com'se,  Beaumaris  has  its  castle,  but  in  ruins.  Land 
if  you  will,  but  if  not,  farewell  to  Wales,  and  on  by  the 
steamer.  At  the  extreme  point  of  Anglesey,  we  pass 
Priestholme  or  Puffin  Island,  notorious  mainly  as  the 
site  of  the  wreck  of  the  Rothesay  Castle  steamer  in 
1881 — thence  across  the  bay  or  sound  direct  for  the 
Great  Orme's  Head,  and,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  steam- 
ing close  beneath  its  rocky  steeps — with  the  old  church 
above  them ;  firing  a  gun  of  com'se  to  startle  the  sea  fowl, 
which  ought  not  to  be  startled  after  their  long  usage  to 
the  exploit.  Quite  round  the  Head,  and  we  are  in 
Llandudno  Bay,  and  looking  at  our  old  quarters  from 
the  water,  they  bear  the  inspection  well.  A  relay 
of  passengers,  and  once  more  adieu  to  Wales,  for  three 
hours  have  not  passed  ere  we  are  steaming  up  the  Mer- 
sey direct  for  the  Prince's  pier  at  Liverpool,  and  direct 
too  for  a  new  division — the  Northern  Health  District  of 
England. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


NORTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT. 


BOUNDARIES -LIVERPOOL -NEW    BRIGHTON;    ITS    SANDS  AND 
DONKEYS,    LIVELY   VIEWS,  AND  CLIMATE-WATERLOO-SOCTH- 
PORT;    its    LONG   STREET  AND   ITS    FLATNESS,    MILD  CLIMATE 
SALUBRITY,    DRYNESS    AND  ABSENCE    OF    FOG,    BATHING,  SEA- 
BATHING INFIRMARY  AND  STRANGERS*  CHARITY. 


Our  readers,  probably,  have  not  forgot  that  the  imagi- 
nary line  by  which  we  separated  the  West  Health  District, 
was  drawn  from  Severn  Mouth  to  the  widening  of  the 
Mersey  just  above  Liverpool,  and  at  nearly  right  angles 
with  the  first  line,  which,  cutting  ofi"  the  Southern 
District  stretches  in  hke  manner  from  Thames  to  Severn. 
Once  more  we  take  a  line— from  the  embouchure  of  the 
Mersey  to  that  of  the  Humber,  the  fom-th  of  the  great 
navigable  rivers  of  England,  and  end  our  division  at  the 
port  of  Great  Grimsby.    By  this  third  line  we  get  the 
Great  Midland  and  East  Division,  and  the  Northern 
Health  Division  fullv  defined. 
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THE  NORTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT, 

Avliich,  for  the  present,  mnst  engage  us,  differs  from  the 
otlier  three  in  possessing  two  coast  hnes,  an  East,  and  a 
AVest,  necessarily  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in 
climate. 

Our  last  trip  landed  us  in  Liverpool,  and  as  the 
greatest  port  in  the  kingdom  has  also  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  being  the  unhealthiest  city,  we  cannot  let  a 
health  seeker  linger  there,  but  at  once  w^e  put  you  on 
board  one  of  the  river  steamers,  and,  without  half  an 
hour's  delay,  start  you  off  for  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Mersey,  and  leaving  Birkenhead  and  its  new  docks 
behind,  passing  Egreraont,  a  sort  of  half  watering  place, 
land  you  on  the  wooden  pier  of 

NEW  BRIGHTON 

not  quite  an  old  Brighton  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  pleasant 
residence  for  a  short  period.  The  sands  are  especially 
good,  broad,  and  firm,  and  nearly  five  miles  in  extent, 
affording  good  bathing,  as  Avell  as  famous  riding  ground 
for  the  younger  portion  of  the  visitors,  who  certainly 
traverse  them  most  industriously  upon  the  unnumbered, 
and  apparently  untiring,  donkeys.  New  Brighton  took 
its  rise  betAveen  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  from  the 
necessities  of  the  Liverpool  people  for  some  place  where 
fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  could  be  obtained  with  easy 
access  from  the  merchant's  counting-house,  and  by  a  bold 
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speculation  the  present  flourishhig  and  well  frequented 
watering  place  was  begun  upon  what  seeemed  a  heap  of 
valueless  sand  hills.    The  buildings  grew  and  grew  in 
importance  and  number,  but  the  sand  hills,  or  their 
representatives,  remain  to  this  day,  for  even  the  most 
uncompromising   supporters  of  New  Brighton  must 
admit  that  the  superabundance  of  sand  is  its  chief 
drawback,  making  some  of  its  roads  really  difficult  to 
traverse,  and,  when  high  winds  prevail,  covering  every- 
thing as  with  a  sand  storm  from  the  Great  Sahara. 
However,  this  combination  of  wind  with  sand  fortu- 
nately occurs  chiefly  in  winter,  when  few  if  any  visitors 
remain.    Some  of  the  wealthier  men  of  business,  how- 
ever, in  Liverpool,  reside  here  all  the  year  round,  and 
their  houses  and  gardens  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  place. 

The  houses  of  New  Brighton  occupy  various  elevations 
from  close  upon  the  shore  level,  to  the  top  of  the  high 
banks,  they  cannot  be  called  hills,  behind,  and  nearly  all 
have  an  excellent  sea  view,  the  higher  buildings  quite 
looking  over  those  beneath.    The  entrance  to  the  great 
river  is  always  alive  and  interesting  with  the  continual 
ingress  and  egress  of  shipping,  from  the  tiny  fishing 
smack,  to  the  ocean  steamer,  which  at  no  unfrequent 
intervals  one  sees  ghding  past,  and  at  night  perhaps, 
startling  sleepers  unaccustomed  to  such  sounds  by  the 
signal  gun  which  tells  of  its  arrival.    The  amusement 
afforded  by  the  sea  view  is  one  great  recommendation  of 
New  Brighton,  and  is  no  light  one  for  some  invalids  who 
can  get  but  little  abroad,  but  who,  by  seeming  rooms 
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looking  in  the  proper  direction,  may  sit  at  their  open 
windows,  and,  while  inhaling  the  sea  breezes,  derive  at 
the  same  time  as  much,  or  more  amusement  than  many 
who  can  wander  about  in  duller  places.  The  easy  com- 
munication—half hourly  by  boat— with  Liverpool  is  a 
considerable  recommendation  to  some  people,  especially 
from  inland  places,  who  can  thus  vary,  what  is  often  felt 
as  the  monotony  of  a  mere  sea  bathing  place,  with 
visits  to  the  busy  streets  and  wharfs  of  the  great 
seaport. 

As  regards  climate.  New  Brighton  is  a  perfectly  good 
summer  one,  and  it  stands  sufhciently  well  out  to  sea  to 
give  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  bracing  breezes,  and  of  salt 
water  but  little  diluted  by  the  river.  As  a  winter  resi- 
dence for  invalids,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
being  far  too  much  exposed  to  north  and  east  winds. 
Prom  om*  window  at  New  Brighton,  we  have  had  ever 
before  our  eyes,  on  the  opposite  low  shore  of  the  Mersey, 
but  yet  far  enough  off  to  require  the  telescope  to  make 
them  well  ou.t,  a  long  line  of  white  houses  close  upon 
the  shore.  We  may,  if  we  are  adventm'ous  people, 
have  taken  a  boat  across,  but  if  not,  when  we  return 
en  route  to  Liverpool,  a  short  run  of  five  or  six  miles 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Southport  rail,  will  bring  us 
to  a  series  of  bathing  stations — Bootle,  Seaforth, 
Waterloo,  Crosby — ranged  along  the  flat,  very  flat 
shore  of  the  river.  Por  mere  sea  bathing,  they  do 
very  well;  but  we  do  not  stop  till,  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  from  Liverpool,  we  reach  the  terminus 
of  the  line — 
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SOUTHPORT : 

tlie  fact  of  its  being  a  terminus,  and,  indeed,  of  more 
than  one  railway,  offering  evidence  sufficient  that  it  must 
have  our  attention,  and  giving  it  our  attention,  it  is 
again  the  ''okl,  old  story,"  a  few  fishermen's  huts  fifty 
years  ago,  and  now  a  flourishing  watering  place,  its 
principal  street,  Lord  Street,  above  a  mile  in  length, 
with  other  streets  running  parallel  to  it,  and  a  prome- 
nade, facing  the  sea,  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  this 
Avalk  being  protected  by  a  well-constructed  sea  wall. 

We  do  not  know  Avhether  we  shall  recommend  South 
port  greatly  to  some  of  our  readers,  when  we  mention 
that  its  principal  feature  is  the  extreme  flatness  of  both 
the  place  itself  and  of  the  immediately  surroundin'>- 
country.  Indeed,  so  extreme  is  this  characteristic,  that 
it  is  said  of  Lord  Street  that  it  does  not  vary  one  foot  in 
level  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  sight  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  mountains,  Avhich  arc  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  the  nearer,  those  around  Lancaster, 
may  to  some  be  a  relief,  while  to  others,  probal)ly,  they 
may  prove  an  aggravation,  from  the  contrast. 

Our  visitors,  therefore,  must  look  to  the  sea  and  the 
shore  for  their  country,  unless  they  delight  in  the  saiul- 
hills  and  scanty  vegetation  which  surround  the  town,  oj- 
hiring  one  of  the  all-prevailing  pair-of-donkey  convey- 
ances, extend  their  excursions  to  inland  places.  Spite 
of  some  disadvantages,  however,  it  seems  well  established 
that  Southport  may  lay  claim  to  a  climate  of  more  tlia' 
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average  mildness,  thougli  whether  it  can  justly  be  called 
the  Montpellier  of  the  North,  as  it  has  been,  is  another 
question.  Nevertheless,  it  has  become  the  selected  resi- 
dence of  many  families  for  the  year  round.  A  gentle- 
man, Dr.  McNicholl,  resident  as  a  medical  practitioner 
in  Southport  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  carefully-written  httle  work  upon  "Southport 
and  its  Climate,"  from  which,  as  from  the  best  and  most 
recent  available  source,  we  borrow  the  following  infor- 
mation. Whether  the  complete  absence  of  trees  around 
the  place  is  the  advantage  which  Dr.  McNicholl  claims 
it  to  be,  is  probably  very  doubtful.  Some  sheltering 
timber  could  scarcely  be  so  indicative  or  provocative  of 
moisture,  as  to  proclaim  insalubrity  from  excess  of  hu- 
midity. A  dry  atmosphere  is,  undoubtedly,  in  many 
cases  an  advantage,  but  not  so  great  an  advantage  that 
we  would  counsel  other  watering-places  to  copy  the 
enforced  bareness  of  Southport,  and  to  cut  down  what 
timber  they  may  have  on  the  chance  of  procuring  a  dry 
air  for  their  visitors.  Dr.  McNicholl  claims  for  South 
port  high  ground,  when  he  says*  : — 

"  Sharing  as  it  does,  with  the  most  favom'ed  summer 
resorts,  those  advantages  derived  from  immediate  prox- 
iraity  to  the  sea,  it  has  certain  well-marked  and  more 
immediately  local  advantages  which  few  other  places 
possess  in  an  equal  degree.  Foremost  among  these  we 
place  its  open  sea  aspect,  yet  well-sheltered  position  upon 
the  coast.  Situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sandy 
bay,  it  has  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  neigh 
*  Hand  Book  for  Soutliport,  p.  24,  and  sequent. 
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boiiring  watering-places,  without  the  exposure  to  bleak 
and  piercing  winds  attaching  to  some  toAvns  on  the 
north-west  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  a  chain  or  rather  a  crescent  of  hills,  which 
shelter  it  in  great  part  from  the  east  and  north-east 
winds,  the  prevalence  of  those  being  limited  to  the 
months  of  April  and  May." 

"  The  character  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country  adds  greatly  to  the  sanitary  value  of  Southport. 
The  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  retains  no  moisture 
or  rain  on  its  surface,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  leaving  no  trace 
after  a  short  time.    The  fall,  indeed,  is  shght  in  com- 
parison with  the  surrounding  countiy,  a  circumstance 
partly  accounted  for  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hills— these 
latter  attracting  the  rain  clouds  e'er  they  reach  the  coast. 
The  absence,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  any  consider- 
able body  of  fresh  water,  is  another  climatic  advantage 
very  few  places  having  the  same  extent  of  country  free 
from  running  or  stagnant  water.    The  facihty  for  taking 
exercise  thus  afforded  to  invahds  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance." 

"The  atmosphere  of  Southport  is  remarkably  free 
from  malarious  influences,  epidemics  rarely  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  they  are  seldom  malignant  unless  im- 
ported from  large  towns.  It  exerts  upon  visitors  a 
sedative  and  composing  influence.  In  some  tempera- 
ments, for  the  first  few  days,  it  induces  diarrha^a,  in 
others  the  opposite  condition." 

"It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  notwithstanding 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement  as  to  the  dryness  of 
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the  air,  it  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  be  irritating  to  the 
skin  or  mucous  sm^faces.  Such  a  condition  would  be 
nearly  as  injurious  as  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive 
humidity.  Even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  and 
north-east  Avinds,  the  irritative  effect  is  not  greater  than 
is  foimd  in  other  localities,  much  less  indeed  than  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  whilst  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  come  softened  by  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  stopping  short  of  the 
extreme  of  dryness,  but  T  am  at  liberty  to  state  that  in 
the  opinion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Eormby,  whose  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  beyond  that  of  any  other 
physician,  it  is  some  way  connected  with  Martin  Meroj, 
Halsall  Mere,  and  the  other  meres  which  chiefly  He  to 
the  east  of  Southport,  and  appear  to  temper  and  soften 
the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  The  absence  of  fogs  in  a  place  situated  on  the  sea 
coast  is  somewhat  remarkable  :  and  yet  such  is  the 
case  to  a  singular  extent.  So  general  is  the  opinion  of 
the  original  inhabitants  on  this  point,  that  in  order  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  fogs  occasionally  during 
the  last  few  years,  they  resort  to  the  amusing  explana- 
tion that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  arrival 
among  them  of  so  many  families  from  Manchester  and 
Liverpool — an  explanation  which  however  quaintly  put, 
has  this  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  that  the  increased  num^ 
ber  of  houses  has  diminished  the  radiating  snrface  of 
sand,  upon  which  the  general  absence  of  fog  no  doubt 
in  some  measure  depends. 

"  The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest,  is  that  the  sea 
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fog  is  divided  before  it  reaches  this  deeply  indented 
coast,  and  is  drawn  up  the  channels  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Ribble,  leaving  the  bay  in  which  Southport  is  situ- 
ated clear.  The  traveller  to  Liverpool  will  frequently 
enter  a  fog  at  Formby  or  Crosby,  which  accompanies  Inm 
to  town,  leaving  his  home  perfectly  clear  from  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  character  of  the  soil  will  account  for 
the  rarity  of  land  fogs. 

"  In  respect  to  its  shore,  the  sea  water  is  quite  pure, 
The  sands  under  foot  are  soft,  yet  firm,  and  entirely  free' 
from  obstruction  ;  the  declivity  is  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible,  a  great  desideratum  to  the  weak 
and  fearful,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  The 
bay  is  so  well  sheltered  by  nature,  that  it  is  very  rarely 
such  weather  occurs  as  to  prevent  bathing ;  in  many 
places  there  are  long  interruptions  to  bathing  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  sea,  to  the  great  disappointment,  loss 
of  time,  and  expense  of  thos3  to  whom  such  delays  may 
be  both  annoying  and  injurious. 

"  The  above  natural  advantages  have  been  much  in- 
creased by  art.    The  village  now  rapidly  acquiring  the 
dimensions  of  a  fair  sized  town,  is  planned  with  much 
taste,  many  of  the  buildings  being  of  a  superior  class  and 
possessing  architectural  beauty.    The  streets  are  long, 
wide,  and  well  constructed ;  they  are  arranged  at  right 
angles,  these  facilitating  ventilation,  light,  and  cleanliness. 
The  majority  of  them,  by  directly  communicating  with  the 
shore,  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  Avholesome  sea  breeze. 
It  is  now  under  contemplation  to  extend  the  sewerage 
and  adapt  it  to  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  place." 
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In  connexion  with  Southport,  we  cannot  omit  men- 
tion of  two  institutions  which  are  highly  honourable  to 
the  good  feeling  and  pubhc  spirit  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood.  The  one  is  the  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "  Strangers'  Charity,"  which  dates 
so  far  back  as  1806,  and  which  was  established  "  with  a 
view  to  enable  the  poor  from  the  larger  towns  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  sea  air  and  sea  bathing,  and  a  weekly 
payment  towards  their  expenses."  Prom  these  small  be- 
ginnings the  institution  has  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper,  until  it  has  become  the  second  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom,  being  exceeded  in  extent  only  by  the 
Margate  Royal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary.  "  Each  patient 
is  admitted  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  by  virtue  of  a 
recommendation  from  his  patron,  and  becomes  entitled 
to  lodging,  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  hot  and 
cold  sea  baths,  with  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a- 
week  for  his  food,  for  the  preparation  of  which  ample 
accommodation  is  afforded.  In  case  of  the  building 
being  full,  and  the  patient  having  to  lodge  out,  five 
shillings  are  allowed.  Each  recommendation  costs 
twenty-four  shillings,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  in  favour  of  the  same  person,  if  the 
case  will  justify  it,  and  the  patron  is  willing."  The  Sec- 
retary is  George  Darnell,  Esq.,  Southport.  The  second 
institution  is  the  Marine  Eund,  established  in  1817. 
"  The  object  of  this  charity  is  to  reward  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parish,  who  save,  or  attempt  to  save,  lives  and 
property  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  and  who  give  assistance 
to  vessels  in  distress." 
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LYTHAM— BLACKPOOL  AND  FLEETWOOD-TO  THE  LAKE  DISTEICT- 
PIEL  PIEU-rURNESS  ABBEY  AND  ULVEESTONE-WINDEBMEKE 
TO  GRASSMERE  TO  CARLISLE. 


Crossing  the  river  Ribble,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
,  widening  estuary  of  which  Southport  is  situated,  we  find 
a  nearly  straight  portion  of  the  coast  of  Lancashire  which 
boldly  faces  the  Irish  sea,  and  gives  us,  within  short 
distance  of  each  other,  the  three  Avatering  places, 

LTTHAM,  BLACKPOOL,  AND  FLEETWOOD. 

Of  the  first  we  need  say  little,  it  is  simply  an  extended 
sea-side  resort,  like  others  of  the  class,  with  a  flat  sandy 
beach,  and  lies  sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  the  open 
sea,  which  Blackpool  boldly  meets  face  to  face,  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  very  strong  west  winds.  Blackpool  is, 
essentially,  a  summer  place,  with  a  season  from  May  to 
October,  and  during  that  time  its  long  promenade  is 
well  frequented  with  visitors.  Unlike  places,  however, 
we  have  recently  been  visiting,  the  recess  of  its  tides  is 
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comparatively  sliort,  and  there  is  therefore  the  alasencc 
of  the  wide  stretches  of  sand. 

Being  at  Southport,  our  shortest  way  to  Lytham, 
Blackpool,  and  Fleetwood,  would  be  to  take  boat  and 
cross  the  estuary;  but  all  are  not  prepared  for  this,  until, 
at  least,  the  steam-boats  and  piers  are  estabhshed ;  mean- 
while we  can  reach  any  of  the  three  by  the  rail  branches 
from  Preston. 

rLEETWOOD, 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  is  a  place  which  scarcely  seems 
to  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  with  which  it  was  built 
and  pushed  up  into  notice,  not  only  as  a  watering  place, 
but  as  a  steamboat  harbour.  The  situation  is  low  and 
flat,  and  wanting  in  the  picturesque.  There  are  many 
well  appointed  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
and  frequent  excursion  trains  from  the  manufacturing 
towns  and  districts  of  Lancashire  bring  icrowds  of  visi- 
tors, not  always  to  the  comfort  of  quiet  residents.  The 
beach  is  sufficiently  good,  though,  in  many  places,  pebbly, 
and  the  presence  of  the  harbour  and  piers,  from  and  to 
which  steamers  and  various  small  vessels  are  freqnently 
going  and  coming,  give  more  animation  to  the  place. 
It  is  not  however  a  winter  resort.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  attractive  characteristics  of  Fleetwood  is  the  strik- 
ing view  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Morecambe, 
more  striking  from  contrast  with  the  flat  Lancastrian 
shores  we  have  been  dwelling  on,  and  all  the  more 
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tempting  to  visit,  moreover,  here  is  the  daily  steamer, 
which  in  an  horn-,  will  cany  us  across  the  water,  and 
land  us  at  their  feet.  It  is  a  short  passage,  but  not 
necessarily  a  smooth  one,  as  the  writer  can  attest,  when 
a  west  wind  drives  the  sea  full  roll  into  the  bay.  How- 
ever, let  that  pass,  we  leave  Fleetwood  without  any  great 
regret,  and  soon  we  find  ourselves  landing  on  the  long 
pier  at  Picl,  and  fairly  en  route  for  that  great  Health 
Resort,  for  Health  Resort  surely  it  is  from  one  end  to 
the  other, 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  : 

our  readers  may  well  imagine  that  in  the  compass  of  this 
little  work  we  could  scarcely  write  them  a  "  Guide  to 
the  Lakes,"  or  enter  into  minutiae  respecting  the  capa- 
bilities of  individual  places.  Suffice  it  that,  as  regards 
health,  the  Lake  District  generally,  and  many  places  com- 
prised within  it,  specially,  stands  high,"  in  character  for 
salubrit\-,  when  compared  with  other  places,  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  dying  annually  being  less  by  5,  6,  7  or  8 
per  cent,  than  in  many  other  districts.  It  is  especially 
marked  as  regards  consumption,  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  this  disease  is  considerably  less  than  it  is  in 
southern  divisions  of  the  island. 

However,  here  we  are  at  the  fm-ther  extremitv  of  Piel 
pier,  and,  whilst  discussing  the  health  statistics  of  West- 
moreland and  Cmnberland,  likely  to  lose  the  train  which 
is  to  take  us  towards,  if  not  among,  their  health  giving 
lakes  and  mountains.    We  may  stop  at  Pmiiess  Abbey 
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on  our  route,  and  both  the  magnificent  ruins  and  their 
situation  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  wooded 
glen— the  Old  Monks  had  a  good  eye  for  situation,  and 
why  should  they  not  ? — well  deseiTe  a  visit.  But  we  do 
not  stop,  and,  passing  on,  finish  the  last  mile  of  our 
journey  into  Ulverstone  in  the  omnibus.  We  might,  of 
course,  have  got  to  this  point  by  rail  on  the  other  side, 
from  Preston  and  Lancaster,  liad  we  not  come  by  Fleet- 
wood. Were  we  writing  a  Guide,  we  should,  now, 
probably,  carry  our  health-seeker  off  towards  Coniston 
Water,  as  the  first  to  be  visited  of  the  many  lovely  scenes, 
which  make  quite  an  embarras  de  ricJiesse ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  time  for  such  divergence,  seeing  that  we  are 
making  but  a  hasty  passage  through,  and  taking  the  most 
direct  route ;  just  sufficient  to  give,  one  in  search  of  health, 
a  sniff  of  mountain  breezes  that  will  almost  reanimate 
the  dead,  and  will,  certainly,  give  health  and  vigour  to 
the  ailing  man,  if  he  will  but  seek  these  essentials  of 
happiness  in  the  true  way — ^just  sufficient  to  show  the 
unhappy  gloomy-minded  hypochondriac  what  a  glorious 
region  of  scenic  beauty  is  before  him,  and  without  him, 
contrasting  with  the  dull  cloudiness  of  his  morbid  feel- 
ings within.  But  let  him  take  heart ;  a  month  or  two, 
or  even  less,  among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  will  do 
much  to  photograph  the  bright  scenes  of  natm'e  into  the 
camera  obscura  of  his  mind.  We  have  made  another 
digression,  but  this  time  there  Avas  no  train  starting  to 
the  minute  ;  but  we  had  to  wait  for  the  coach  which  is 
to  carry  us  forward  to  Newby  Bridge  and  AVindcrmere. 
We  have  many  changes  in  this  little  health  tour,  and 
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all  good  for  health.    Mrst,  the  sea  breeze,  and  mayhap 
a  little  sea  tossmg  in  crossing  Morecambe  Bay,  then  the 
rail,  and  now  the  old  coach  bowhng  over  an  excellent 
road,  amid  sweet  scenery;   and,  lastly,  the  steamer 
again,  but  this  time  with  no  fear  of  tmiibling  salt  waves, 
and  uneasy  qualms,  for  the  little  vessel  ghdes  easily  on 
her  way,  and  we  have  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  before  us 
of  such  voyaging  as  none  can  forget.    The  lake  of 
Vrindermere — who  is  not  familiar  with  its  name — 
averaging  two  miles  in  width,  winds  amid  gentle  emi- 
nences, and  wooded  knolls,  alternating  with  patches  of 
cultivation,  mth  every  here  and  there  the  villa  showing 
up  amid  the  woods.    On  the  west  and  north,  the  higher 
and  bolder  hills,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Of  course,  paper  travellers  like  ourselves  have  a  fine  day, 
just  such  an  one  as  we  want ;  gentle  breezes  which  can-}' 
the  light  fleecy  clouds — and  now  and  then  a  darker  and 
heavier  one — across  the  blue  above,  casting  their  shadows 
as  they  pass  ofi  the  water,  hill,  and  wood,  Avhich  they 
make  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  mayhap  some  rain-cloud 
amid  the  closing-in  hills  before  us  gives  us  its  how  of 
glory.    Almost  sorry  are  we,  when  a  little  more  than 
half  way  up  the  lake,  our  boat  stops  at  Bowness, 
pretty  little  town  though  it  is,  for  though,  properly, 
we  ought  to  stop  here  for.  om'  direct  route,  we  must 
just  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  a  little 
further,  and  take  a  look  at  Grassmere  and  its  church, 
for   great  names — Wordsworth,   Coleridge,  Southey, 
Wilson — are  bound  up  in  our  memories  with  these  sites,  . 
did  not  their  own  attractions  make  sufficient  excuse  for 
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our  visit.  These  beautiful  scenes  had  no  more  ardent 
frequenter  than  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  and  we  cannot 
but  quote  his  description  of  the  view  from  the  eastern 
head  of  Windermere.  "  There  is  not  such  another 
splendid  prospect  in  all  England.  The  lake  has  much  of 
the  character  of  a  river  without  losing  its  own.  The 
islands  are  seen  almost  lying  together  in  a  cluster,  below 
which  is  all  lovehness  and  beauty — above  all  majesty  and 
grandeur.  Bold  and  gentle  promontories  break  all  the 
banks  into  frequent  bays,  seldom  without  a  cottage  or 
cottages  embowered  in  trees  ;  and  while  the  whole  land- 
scape is  of  a  sylvan  kind,  parts  of  it  are  so  laden  with 
woods,  that  you  see  only  here  and  there  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  but  no  houses,  and  you  could  almost  believe  you 
are  gazing  on  the  primeval  forests." 

At  the  head  of  Windermere,  we  have  to  land  at  the 
village  town  of  Ambleside ;  a  mde  and  a  half  brings  us 
to  Rydal  Park,  Avith  its  magnificent  old  timber,  and  to 
Rydal  Mount,  ever  to  be  associated  with  Wordsworth's 
name,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  little  Grassmere  lake,  partly 
surrounded  by  rugged  hills,  but  with  far  higher  and 
more  rugged  hills  in  the  distance,  Helvellyn,  Skiddaw, 
Saddleback,  siurrounded  by  "  Pikes"  of  all  elevations  and 
shapes,  looking  very  near  together,  but  yet  miles  apart. 
It  is  a  tempting  prospect,  and  one  which  may  well  lure 
on  the  active  health-seeker,  but  us  it  must  not  tempt, 
oven  though  we  can  see— mentally— Keswick,  the  best 
of  head-quarters,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Derwent  Water,  in  which  the  mountains  are 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror  this  fine  summer  day.  We,  if 
not  you,  must  gaze  as  Moses  did  at  the  promised  land, 
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but  not  go.  The  coach  carries  us  by  a  pretty,  if  some- 
what hilly,  road,  which  skirts  the  lake,  to  the  AVinder- 
mere  station.  Once  more  it  is  the  puff  of  the  steam,  and 
the  scream  of  the  whistle,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
we  are  at  the  Kendal  junction  of  the  Lancaster  , and  Car- 
lisle rail,  and  thence  northward ;  not,  however,  till  we 
have  gone  over  twenty  miles  of  oui'  way  towards  Carlisle, 
do  we  begin  to  lose,  and  then  not  entirelv,  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Lake  scenery,  for  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
mountains,  and  of  far  extending  valleys,  meet  our  sight 
as  we  speed  along,  whilst  ever  and  anon  wc  cross  some 
deep  glen,  wooded  or  bare,  with  its  tumbling,  foaming, 
stream  making  pleasant  music,  could  we  but  hear  it.  For 
the  dwellers  inland,  many  are  the  coast  places  of  summer 
resort ;  for  the  regular  sea-side  resident,  there  are  few 
pleasanter  and  more  beneficial  changes  than  the  regions 
of  light,  breezy,  bracing  mountain  air. 

We  are  taking  you  onward  to  Bonny  Cai-lisle,  but  not 
to  stop  there,  nor  yet  to  carry  you  across  the  Border — 
that  will  come  by-and-by,  but  rather  to  convey  you 
across  this  narrow  northern  extremity  of  England  to 
Newcastle,  whence  we  may  easily  get  you  to  that  most 
deservedly  fashionable  of  northern  Health  Eesorts,  the 
gay  and  rising  or  rather  risen  town  of  Scarborough. 
Let  us,  however,  crave  a  short  detention,  seeing  that  on 
our  way  thither  from  Newcastle  we  must  pass  two 
watering-places  of  lesser  note  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tees.  We  sto])  at  DarHngton,  on  the  York  and  New- 
castle line  of  rail.  Three  miles  to  the  east  of  tlie  Quaker 
town  lies  Dinsdale,  on  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  line, 
three  miles  to  the  south  on  the  main  line  lies  Croft. 
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NORTHERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT— Continued. 

DINSDALE    AND    CKOli'T,    AND    THEIR    SULPHL'BETTED  SPRINGS  

SCARBOROUGH ;  POSITION  AND  CLIMATE,  MINERAL  SPRINGS  AND 
BATHING  PILEY — HARROGATE  ;  EARLY  HISTORY  ;  REPORT  "  HAR- 
ROGATE AND  ITS  RESOURCES;"  NEIGHBOURHOOD  ASKERN, 


DINSDALE 

is  the  site  of  cold  sulphureous  springs,  discovered  com- 
paratively lately,  resembling  greatly,  in  their  eflFects  and 
applicability  to  disease,  those  of  Harrogate,  which  we 
shall  shortly  notice.  The  spa  is  said  to  be  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  to  have  a  "  mag- 
nificent" hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  At 
the  village  of  Middleton,  the  raU  station  for  Dinsdale, 
abimdant  inn  and  lodging  accommodation  is  procurable. 

CROFT 

has  also  its  sulphuretted  springs.  One,  the  Old  Well, 
containing,  comparatively,  a  small  proportion  of  the 
strong  smelhng  gas,  but  sufficient  carbonic  acid  to  make 
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it  sparlding  and  pleasant,  and  also  a  good  combination 
of  salines.  The  New  Well  at  Croft,  procui'ed  by  boring, 
is  very  strongly  sulphuretted,  and  has  an  admixture  of 
saline  ingredients  which  render  it  both  aperient  and 
alterative.  The  remarks  and  cautions  upon  the  Harro- 
gate springs  apply  here  likewise. 


SCARBOROUGH, 


has  long  and  deservedly  held  a  high  rank  in  the 
public  estimation  as  a  place  of  summer  resort,  offering, 
as  it  does,  in  addition  to  its  proximity  to  a  fine  sea, 
many  other  advantages.  Being  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
the  bay,  in  the  recess  of  which  it  stands,  is  filled  by  the 
waters  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  position  of  Scarbo- 
rough on  the  East  Coast,  exposes  it,  of  course,  specially 
to  the  east  wind  and  all  its  disagreeable,  and,  to  one 
class  of  invalids,  hurtful  accompaniments ;  consequently 
it  is  not  a  locality  to  be  visited  either  with  much  plea- 
sure or  benefit  in  the  earlier  mouths  of  the  year,  when 
east  winds  most  prevail ;  in  other  words,  a  "\dsit  to  Scar- 
borough is  best  delayed  till  after  June  has  passed  its 
middle,  but  after  that  time,  till  the  end  of  autumn,  it  is 
a  pleasant  place  for  the  strong,  and  a  health-restoring 
one  to  many  classes  of  the  weakly.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Scarborough  is  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  eastern  blast — from  this  it  is  protected 
by  the  noble  rock,  on  which  still  stands  its  dilapidated 
old  castle.  This  rock,  which  rises  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  on  its  summit  a  level  esplanade 
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of  considerable  extent,  from  which  the  visitor  may  be- 
hold one  of  those  beautiful  prospects  of  sea  and  land 
that  are  well  worth  a  journey  in  themselves,  and  which 
for  years  after  linger  in  the  memory — 

"  '  A  joy  for  ever.'  " 

"In  addition,  however,  to  its  sea  views,  Scarborough  has 
many  beauties  in  its  vicinity  inland,  calculated  to  tempt 
the  visitor  to  leave  awhile  the  breezy  sea-shore,  and  to 
extend  the  walk  or  ride  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
place  commanding  the  advantages,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  Scarborough  has  to  oifer,  might  by  virtue  of  these 
alone,  claim  for  itself  a  place  amongst  our  most  pleasant 
of  summer  Resorts  ;  but  it  has  other  recommendations 
still  to  the  notice  of  the  invalid,  for  it  possesses  two 
valuable  and  reputed  spas,  or  mineral  springs.  These 
springs  are  both  chalybeate,  that  is,  contain  iron  in 
solution  in  their  water ;  but  they  also  contain  other  salts, 
such  as  common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  epsom 
salts,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.    The  well  which  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  these  salts,  in  addition  to  its  iron, 
is  called  the  '  Salt'  or  South  Well.    Its  Avaters  are  con- 
siderably more  aperient  than  those  of  the  'North,'  or 
'  Chalybeate  Spring,'  which  is  less  largely  impregnated 
with  saline  ingredients.    As  might  be  expected,  the 
waters  of  these  springs  are  not  both  adapted  to  the  same 
class  of  iuvaUds.    Both  are  tonic  or  strengthening,  and 
useful  in  many  cases  of  debility  of  the  system  generally, 
and  of  the  stomach ;  but  as  our  readers  may  imagine' 
where  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  the  waters 
of  the  South  or  Salt  Spring  are  to  be  preferred,  as  pos- 
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sessing  a  more  aperient  quality  tlian  those  of  the  North 
Spring.  For  cases  of  scrofula,  in  nen^ous  diseases,  in 
diiferent  eruptive  complaints,  &c.,  the  waters  of  Scar- 
borough have  been  found  useful.  And  here  we  would 
repeat  to  our  readers  the  caution,  never  to  have  recourse 
to  any  mineral  waters  for  regular  medicinal  use,  without 
proper  medical  sanction.  But  although  Scarborough, 
in  common  with  other  places  situated  upon  the  East 
Coast  of  our  island,  is  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  and  is 
cold  in  spring,  its  general  average  temperature  is  by  no 
means  a  low  one,  and  during  the  winter  months  the 
intensity  and  continuance  of  cold  is  not  nearly  so  great 
at  it  is  in  the  inland  localities  much  farther  south.  This 
comparatively  warm  winter  climate  is  common  to  all  sea- 
coast  places,  in  consequence  of  their  receiving  from  the 
sea  the  warmth  brought  by  its  cmTcnts  from  southern 
latitudes.  Scarborough,  consequently,  may  not  be  at 
all  a  bad  winter  climate  for  many  persons,  whatever  it 
may  during  the  spring  months. 

The  bathing  facilities  of  Scarborough  are  great,  and 
the  water,  clear  and  of  ocean  strength,  cannot  fail  to 
afford  the  best  of  the  advantages  for  which  sea-bathing 
is  souffht.  Moreover,  for  those  who  cannot  bear,  and 
many  cannot,  even  the  summer  temperature  of  the  open 
sea,  and  the  exposure  necessary  when  bathing  in  it, 
Scarborough  has  many  private  bathing  estabhshments, 
where  the  private  bath  of  sea- water,  of  any  suitable  tem- 
perature, can  be  enjoyed  at  all  times.  Of  course,  a  place 
so  much  resorted  to  as  Scarborough,  is  provided  with 
every  species  of  accommodation  for  visitors,  from  the 
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very  humble  lodging,  to  tlie  spendid  but  expensive 
hotel.  The  markets  are  well  supplied,  especially  with 
lish.  Cod,  haddock,  turbot,  skate,  halibut,  whiting, 
mackerel,  herrings,  soles,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and 
others,  are  all  met  with  in  perfection,  the  first  especially, 
from  the  deep-sea  fishings.  To  those  who  go  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  in  Scarborough,  it  must  be  matter  of 
consideration  to  find,  that  whatever  the  religious  denom- 
ination they  give  their  adherence  to,  they  will  most  pro- 
bably find  it  represented  by  its  place  of  worship  in  the 
town.  The  parish  chmxh  which  stands  on  a  considerable 
elevation,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  desei-ves  a  visit  from 
all,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  fine  prospect 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
all  the  objects  of  interest  in  and  around  Scarborough ; 
but  our  notice  of  this  place  would  be  incomplete  vrithout 
some  allusion  to  Filey,  a  picturesquely  situated  little 
town,  lying  between  seven  and  eight  miles  to  the  south 
of  Scarborough,  and  connected  with  it  by  railway ;  Filey 
is  rapidly  rising  into  favour  as  a  place  of  resort ;  placed 
upon  the  cliffs,  the  sands  adjoining  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  view,  including  the  well-known  and  grand  pro- 
montory of  Flamborough  Head,  is  extremely  fine.  By 
the  rail  from  Scarborough,  of  course  Filey  is  easily 
reached,  but  in  fine  weather  it  is  a  pleasant  boating  dis- 
tance. To  other  places  on  the  coast,  such  as  Whitby, 
there  are  steam-boat  excursions  for  those  who  prefer 
them ;  indeed,  both  in  this  way  and  in  others,  the  visitor 
to  this  favorite,  and  withal  somewhat  gay,  watering- 
place,  will  find  no  lack  of  means  of  amusement  provided 
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for  liim,  if  he  cannot  find  enough  in  the  many  natural 
objects  of  never-ceasing  interest,  with  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  railway  communication  with  Scarborough  is  both 
direct  and  easy,  and  from  York  the  visitor  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  quickly  reaching  the  place. 


HARROGATE. 


Saying  farewell  to  the  sea  for  a  while,  we  take  our 
way  light  into  the  heart  of  Yorkshire,  that  largest  of 
English  Counties,  to  that  most  prolific  of  Enghsh  spas, 
the  much  frequented  Harrogate — a  town  shall  we  call  it 
or  a  compromise  between  town  and  country? — albeit 
there  are  two  towns,  High  and  Low  Harrogate,  distant 
from  one  another  a  short  half  mile,  but  connected  by 
houses.  Harrogate  springs  were  discovered  in  1571, 
and  soon  became  noted  for  their  cures,  but,  for  long, 
great  was  the  difficulty  of  access,  and  much  required  to 
be  done  before  the  original  Avood-covered  and  wild  dis- 
trict was  sufficiently  cleared  and  road-traversed  to  make 
it  either  safe  or  easy  for  visitors,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
venient or  good  accommodation.  Many,  indeed,  lived 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Knaresborough,  and  drove 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  springs,  or  as  they  were 
known  in  their  earlier  days,  to  the  "  English  Spaw"  the 
term  "  Spaw"  being  applied  to  mineral  springs  generally, 
but  more  particularly  to  a  French  gaseous  saline  chaly- 
beate. But,  though  possessing  various  chalybeates,  it  is 
n'ot  for  these  that  Harrogate  has  become  celebrated,  so 
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iiiiicli  as  for  its  sulphureous  springs,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  Harrogate 
Water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  rotten  egg  odour, 
are  associated  together. 

If  proof  of  the  long  acknowledged  value  of  the  Har- 
rogate Waters  had  been  previously  wanting,  it  has  been 
fully  supplied  by  the  elaborate  "Report"  entitled 
"Harrogate  and  its  Resources,"  pubHshed  in  1854. 
This  Report  appears  to  have  been  most  intelligently  and 
judiciously  resolved  upon  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants, when  "  Seven  Gentlemen  were  elected  to  form 
a  Committee  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  it.  Pour  of 
these  Avere  lay-members,  and  three  medical  men," 
Professor  Hofmanu  being  requested  to  undertake  Ihe 
chemical  investigation.  It  would  but  little  enlighten  the 
general  reader  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  that  gentle- 
mau's  analyses,  suthce  it,  that  of  the  mineral  springs  Avhich 
abound  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  liarrogate,  the  fohoAving 
ten  were  selected  for  examination,  as  representing  the 
principal  varieties  occurring  in  that  locality. 

A. —  S ULPHUK  Waters . 

I  01(1  Sulphm-  WeU. 

3  Montpellier  Strong  Siilphm-  AYell. 

3  Montpellier  Mild  Snlphur  Well, 

■t  Hospital  Strong  Snlphnr  Spring. 

T)  Hospital  Mild  Sulphur  Spring. 

(5  Starbeck  Sidphur  Spa. 

B. — Chalybeate  Waters. 

1  Montpellier  Saline  Chalybeate. 

2  Cheltenham  Saline  Chalybeate. 

3  Tewitt's  Well. 

'I-  St.  John's  Well. 
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To  quote  from  the  Report,  "  the  results  of  Professor 
Hofmann's  elaborate  and  careful  investigation  prove  these 
mineral  waters  at  the  head  of  all  British  spas  ;  and  in 
respect  to  their  number  and  variety,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  circuit  which  comprises  them,  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  in  Europe  which  can  worthily  rival  them.  A 
distance  of  many  miles  separates  places  on  the  Continent 
where  the  various  springs  analogous  to  our  own  are  to  be 
found ;  and  only  at  considerable  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  trouble,  are  they  accessible;  M^hereas  here, 
within  a  circle  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  an  extension 
of  that  remarkable  geological  phenomenon,  known  as 
the  Craven  Fault,  are  to  be  foimd  not  far  short  of  a 
hundred  various  springs,  one-fom-th  of  which  are  made 
available  for  medicinal  pm-poses. 

The  natural  features  of  Harrogate  itself  are  those  of 
a  sheltered  basin,  in  which  the  principal  spiings  issue 
from  the  earth,  and  an  elevated  plain  immediately  ad- 
joining, where  the  pm-e  chalybeates  are  found.  The 
plain  is  an  open  table-land,  or  '  common'  of  grass-land, 
of  considerable  extent  (the  '  common'  alone  consists  of 
200  acres,  by  '  the  Forest  Award'),  situated  mid- way  be- 
tween the  two  sea-coasts,  and  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about 
400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  generally  prevailing 
winds  are  westerly.  In  point  of  climate,  the  extremes  of 
the  thermometric  range  are  less  than  those  of  London  ; 
and  on  almost  the  hottest  days  a  breeze  may  be  found 
on  the  open  'common'.  Rains  seldom  leave  the  paths 
wet  for  many  hours,  as,  in  addition  to  their  being  well 
gravelled  periodically,  the  natural  substratum  is  for  the 
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most  part  a  porous  sandstone,  wliicli  speedily  absorbs 
superfluous  moisture.  Further;  although  we  have 
occasionally  heavy  rains,  the  average  amount  of  precipi- 
tation is  less  than  that  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  advantages  which  such  a  locality  present  to  the 
valetudinarian  must  be  evident.  He  breathes  an  atmos- 
phere of  remarkable  dryness,  great  purity,  and  of  such  a 
rarity,  that  some  persons  even  sufler  from  the  want  of 
a  denser  air.  The  neighbom^hood  possesses  many  inter- 
esting objects  of  history  and  art,  many  natm-al  scenes  of 
great  beauty  are  mthin  easy  riding,  and  even  walking 
distances  ;  and  great  facihty  is  afforded  by  three  railways 
for  more  distant  excursions. 

"  The  waters  themselves  are  of  course  the  chief  attrac- 
tions; and  their  value  as  remedial  agents  forms  the 
chief  subject  of  this  Report.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  for 
residents  to  dilate  on  these  without  raising  a  suspicion 
of  partiality.  While  such  a  consideration  is  not  allowed 
wholly  to  deter  the  Reporters  from  the  Essay,  it  is 
deemed  good  ground  for  withholding  much  attempt  at 
panegyric.  As  a  prima  facie  argument  in  their  favour, 
notwithstanding  occasional  mischief  which  ensues  from 
a  daring  and  reckless  abuse  of  such  powerful  agents, 
appeals  may  be  made  to  such  facts,  as  the  constancy  with 
which  old  habitues  resort  to  them,  and  the  annually  in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  who  are  induced  to  follow 
their  example.  To  the  experience  of  the  former  class  of 
persons,  Professor  Hofmann's  analysis  adds  the  impor- 
tant confirmation  which  scientific  comparison  affords, 
that  the  springs  of  Harrogate,  to  which  many  have  been 
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SO  long  accustomed  to  resort  with  confidence,  still  remain 
as  they  have  done  for  ages,  unchanged  in  their  mineral 
constitution.  Much  stress  may  fairly  be  laid  on  this 
fact,  inasmuch,  by  special  request,  the  severest  scrutiny, 
not  only  of  a  scientific,  but  also  of  an  economical  nature,' 
was  made  by  the  Professor  into  the  ways  and  means 
adopted  for  their  conservation,  and  for  supplying  them 
conveniently  and  honestly  to  the  public.  The  medical 
classification  of  the  watei-s  may  be  conformed  to  the 
chemical  of  Professor  liofmann.  And  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  results  given  in  the  Anal}i;ic  Report  arc 
but  types  of  a  large  class  of  springs,  Avhose  ingredients 
vary  in  their  proportions.  It  becomes  easy,  therefore, 
from  this  variety,  to  suit  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of 
numerous  maladies,  and  in  their  many  stages,  as  well  as 
those  of  constitution,  temperament,  &c. 

"  Class  I. — Comprises  '  the  strong  sulphur- waters,' 
of  which  are  commonly  resorted  to;  'the  old  well,' 
which  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  sulphur-waters  of  the 
place;  and  'the  MontpeUier  strong  sulphur  well,'  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  its  '  mild  Avater.' 

"  Class  II. — Comprises  '  the  mild  sulphur  waters,' 
of  which  there  are  seventeen  springs  made  available  for 
the  public,  thirteen  of  which  are  within  half  a  mile  of 
'  the  old  Avell,'  the  others  being  at  a  distance — one  at 
Starbeck,  sometimes  called  the  Knaresborough  spa,  and 
three  in  the  grounds  at  Harlow  Car. 

"  Class  III. — Consists  of  '  the  saline  chah^beates,' 
of  which  there  are  two  springs  ;  one  in  the  Mont- 
peUier  pump  room,   and    another   in  the  so-called 
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'    Cheltenham  pump  room,  known  formerly  as  '  Addy's 
saline.' 

"  Class  IV.— Consists  of  '  the  pm-e  chalybeates/  two 
of  which  are  on  '  the  common '  in  Higher  Harrogate, 
another  at  Starbeck,  and  a  fom^th  at  Harlow  Car. 

"  The  medicinal  properties  of  these  waters  internally 
administered  may  be  stated  thus  : 

"  Class  I.  is  stimulant,  aperient,  diuretic,  sedative, 
and  specific. 

"  Class  II.  is  diuretic,  alterative,  resolvent,  diaphoretic, 
sedative,  and  specific. 

"  Class  III.  is  stimulant,  tonic-aperient,  diuretic,  and 
deobstruent. 

"  Class  IV.  is  excitant,  tonic,  and  diuretic. 

"  For  external  administration,  classes  I,  and  II.  are 
used  as  baths  and  lotions  :  classes  III.  and  IV.  as  lotions, 
colly ria,*  &c." 

These  effects,  however,  it  is  concluded,  "  are  modified 
to  some  extent  by  the  rarer  salts  which  are  found  in 
these  Avaters.  But  this  modification  of  the  ordinary 
action  of  saline  waters,  and  the  prolongation  of  theii- 
effects,  arc  precisely  those  facts  which  stamp  on  those 
Avaters  their  peculiar  and  specific  character."  The  rarer 
salts  here  alluded  to  arc  chloride  of  calcium,  bromides, 
iodides,  a  peculiar  iron  salt,  &c.  As  remarked,  "the 
uninitiated  may  imagine  that  such  a  combination  of 
valuable  agents  effected  by  Nature  herself  in  her  own 
secret  laboratory,  prefers  strong  claims  on  the  hope  and 

*  "  Harrogate  and  its  Rfsources'—Medical  Remarks  by  tho  Coni- 
mittee,  p.  48. 
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the  faith  of  the  hivalid  and  his  adviser.  Nature  is  not 
wont  to  bring  such  things  together,  unless  she  really 
intends  some  benefit  by  them. 

"The  different  effects  above  enumerated  are  to  be 
obtained,  of  course,  by  differences  in  the  mode  of  admi- 
nistration. 

"  If  a  mere  aperient  action  be  required,  the  common 
practice  is  adopted  of  taking,  before  breakfast,  two  or 
three  tumblers,  of  from  four  to  twelve,  or  even  sixteen 
ounces  each,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or 
more.  Moderate  lounging  exercise  should  be  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  last  draught,  but  by  no 
means  brisk  walking.  Breakfast  need  not  be  delayed 
until  the  operation  of  the  waters  has  occurred ;  that  they 
have  passed  ofi",  into  the  digestive  canal,  is  all  that  is 
requisite. 

"  The  influence  of  the  waters,  however,  does  not  wholly 
cease  when  the  aperient  action  has  been  efiected,  because 
some  of  their  ingredients  have  been  arrested  in  transit 
by  the  organs  of  the  body ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  that 
operation  having  been  secured,  all  else  is  little  thought 
of.  This  is  a  great  error.  Besides,  were  merely  the 
purgative  operation  required,  a  less  disagreeable  agent 
might  be  employed  at  home.  No  doubt,  then,  forasmuch 
as  mineral  waters  are  very  commonly  resorted  to  for  such 
purposes,  and  often  at  no  little  trouble  and  inconve- 
nince,  such  a  fact  argues  the  existence  of  a  power  in 
them,  and  the  experience  of  a  virtue  resulting  from  the 
use  of  them,  to  which  artificial  medicines  cannot  lay 
claim.    Nor  is  this  result  to  be  referred  only  to  the 
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auxiliary  influences  of  change  of  air,  scene,  circumstances, 
&c.,  which,  we  yet  admit,  must  contribute  somewhat  to 
the  ultimate  effect. 

"For  profounder  and  more  permanent  objects,  in 
certain  classes  of  cases,  the  method  adopted  is  that  of 
giving  smaller  draughts  of  the  water  at  wider  intervals, 
and  throughout  the  day.  By  this  means  they  are  re- 
tained :  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  absorp- 
tion; the  system  becomes  more  or  less  charged  vnth. 
their  ingredients  ;  and  thus  their  alterative  effect  and 
specific  action  are  produced.  The  great  object  here  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
accomplish,  is  to  bring  the  affected  organs  under  the 
influence  of  the  waters  without  unduly  disturbing  the 
general  balance  of  the  system.  In  these  cases,  baths  of 
various  kinds  become  very  useful;  the  skin,  probably, 
also  conveying  the  salts  largely  to  the  system.  The 
soothing  and  equahsing  influence,  too,  of  the  mere  warm 
bath  alone  promotes  this  operation  of  absorption.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  adoptjon  of  this  combined  plan  that  so 
much  discrimination  is  required,  as  well  as  watchfulness 
for  the  effects  during  its  progress. 

"Having  thus  specified  in  general  terms  the  main 
properties  of  these  waters,  their  very  compound  nature 
being  now  so  fully  estabhshed  by  the  present  analysis, 
Ave  might  here  conclude  our  remarks.  For  to  parti- 
cularise any  form  of  administration  as  the  best  for  any 
given  disease,  when  age,  constitution,  and  habits,  and 
idiosyncrasies,  are  so  various,  is  simply  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
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respecting  those  cases  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  as 
experience  has  proved,  are  more  evidently,  as  well  as 
directly,  under  the  control  of  these  waters.    These  arc 
the  various  forms  of  skin  complaints.   From  time  imme- 
morial these  have  been  regarded  as  eminently  and  pecu- 
liarly amenable  to  the  influence  of  sulphm-  waters.  But 
admitting  that  their  fame  is  well  desen^ed  in  this  parti- 
cular, much  more  is  claimed  ttftn  is  commonly  conceded. 
Ought  this  celebrity  to  have  the  effect  of  a  disparag- 
ing limitation   of  their  virtues?    If  ailments  which 
many  medical  men  avoAv  to  be  very  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, and  even  intractable,  do  very  generally  yield  more 
or  less  to  these  waters,  surely  such  a  fact  suggests  the 
probability  that  their  powers  embrace  a  sphere  which  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  actual  disease  of  the  skin.  For, 
in  fact,  are  not  skin  complaints  (such  as  usually  are  sent 
to  Harrogate)  but  mere  outward  expressions  of  internal 
derangement  ?  or,  perhaps — still  more  strongly  and  cor- 
rectly stated — complications  expressive  of,  or  concomi- 
tant with,  or  sequential  to,  simpler,  but  more  serious 
primary  maladies  ?    For,  though  it  be  the  fashion,  with 
some  to  say  that  in  a  chronic  stage  the  local  disease  is 
the  main  part  of  the  malady,  it  certainly  was  not  so  at 
first ;  and  even  generally,  some  internal  and  the  external 
disorder  will  be  found  alternately  predominating.  Nor, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  will  amelioration  of  the  ex- 
ternal malady  take  place,  excepting  pari-passu  with 
internal  improvement.    At  least,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
amelioration,  whether  great  or  small,  will  be  permanent 
or  transient,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  internal  has 
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kept  pace  with,  and  co-operated  towards  tlie  external 
improvement.    The  aspersion  of  the  characters  of  the 
waters  by  the  statement  that  "  they  are  good  only  for 
skin  diseases/'  argues  no  small  amount  of  inattention  to 
what  diseased  skin  really  implies.    Unquestionably,  these 
waters  do  cure  many  skin  complaints,  they  ameliorate 
most,  exasperate  none,  if  judiciously  employed ;  but  they 
exert  their  influence  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
economy,  and  by  effecting  modifications  in  the  functions 
of  the  system  generally,  and  not  of  the  skin  only.  Being 
so,  then,  these  modifications  of  the  interior  may  be  as 
confidently  predicated  in  the  absence  of  these  diseases  of 
the  skin,  as  in  their  presence  ;  only  the  evidence  of  such 
operation  is  not  so  palpable,  or  plain.   But,  with  respect 
even  to  these  very  diseases,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  for  the  most  part,  chronic  cases,  and  these  some- 
times of  very  long  standing,  are  those  which  are  sent  to 
Harrogate  almost  as  a  dernier  resort.    Not  only  have 
they  not  yielded  to  previous  treatment,  but  they  have 
after  become  more  obstinate  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.    Such  cases,  as  may  be  expected,  will  gene- 
rally prove  tedious,  and  sometimes  disappointment  is  the 
result  of  a  visit ;  less,  however,  from  deficient  virtue  in 
the  means  employed,  than  from  various  causes  of  incon- 
venience, M^ant  of  opportunity,  time,  means,  &c.  For 
when,  as  in  oiu'  hospital  cases,  patients  present  them- 
selves at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  or  even  at  a 
later  where  natm-al,  though  morbid,  processes  have  been 
but  little  interfered  with,  the  amount  of  good  derived 
m  many  severe  and  obstinate  cases  would  even  surprise 
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most  persons  who  are  conversant  with  cutaneous  diseases. 

"Por  the  satisfaction  of  patients,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned likewise,  that  there  are  many  cases  of  skin  dis- 
eases, in  which  frequently  the  shortest  method  of  curing 
them  is  to  fall  in,  pro  tempore,  with  the  new  habitudes 
of  the  system,  thus  assisting  the  constitution,  and  so 
exhausting,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  the  mischief.  In 
adopting  this  plan,  however,  experience  and  vigilance 
are  very  important.  During  such  process,  there  is  a 
point  which  may  |be  seized  with  advantage ;  yet  it  is 
most  difficult  confidently  to  describe  the  characteristics 
of  this  point,  so  as  to  render  others  independent  of  our 
experience.  The  numerous  cases  of  what  are  termed 
chronic  disease  which  are  sent  to  Harrogate  strikingly 
illustrates  this  fact ;  for  they  are  often  nothing  less  than 
a  constantly  recurring  succession  of  feebly  acute  invasions 
of  the  same  disease,  the  more  difficult  of  management 
by  how  much  the  habits  and  powers  of  the  part  have 
been  enfeebled  and  become  habituated  to  deterioration. 
Prom  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  just  named,  in 
respect  of  cutaneous  disease  more  particularly,  in  fact, 
from  this  irritable  and  morbidly  susceptible  form  of 
local  diseases,  the  transition  is  most  easy  to  the  corres- 
ponding condition  of  general  diseases  ;  and  among  these, 
to  that  constitutional  disease,  scrofula. 

"  This  term  comprises  a  very  large  class  of  complaints, 
in  the  various  stages  of  which  the  resources  of  Harro- 
gate furnish  valuable  remedies.  Oi.u'  sulphureous  waters 
have  especially  the  supreme  value  of  being  naturally — 
medicated  saline  waters  ;  from  which,  being  both  mild 
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and  strong,  and  that  too  in  great  variety,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  selections  for  administration  according  [to  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  case.    And,  besides 
these,  we  have  the  various  richly  impregnated  chaly- 
beates,  possessing  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  former, 
and  otherwise  more  appropriate  to  feeble  constitutions. 
It  is  true,  these  latter  have  not  nearly  so  much  of  the 
free  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  inviting,  so  agreeable,  so  ex- 
citing, and  yet  so  evanescent,  of  which  the  waters  of 
Kissingen,  and  other  places  on  the  continent  can  boast ; 
but,  in  more  important  ingredients  (to  say  no  more  of 
their  proximity  to  om-  other  mineral  waters),  they  are 
even  superior  to  the  waters  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
places.    An  inspection  of  the  Analytical  Table  shows, 
moreover,  that  these  stronger  waters  are  not  very  much 
less  impregnated  with  sahne  ingredients  than  sea-water 
itself;  whereas,  much  of  the  advantage  of  salt-water 
bathing  is  afforded  by  them.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Phillips 
has  suggested,  it  may  be  well  believed  that  sea-water, 
deeply  traversing  the  earth,  is  itself  the  menstruum  for 
all  the  additional  minerals  which  are  derived  from  our 
own  more  immediate  strata.  Add,  then,  to  these  results, 
the  fact  that  all  our  waters  are  so  variously  impregnated 
in  kind  and  degree,  and  the  foUowing  affirmation  must 
seem  more  than  probable :— That  it  is  as  wrong  to 
deem  them  only  useful  in  skin  diseases,  as  that  their 
aperient  properties   are  their  greatest  value.  These 
are,  in  fact,  not  only  the  most  ordinary,  and  therefore 
the  least  peculiar  of  their  virtues,  but  they  are  also 
quite  secondary  in  importance,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
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to  their  alterative,  corrective,  tonic,  and  specific  opera- 
tions. 

"  As  to  the  former  error,  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  great  extent  to  which  t,hese  waters  can  be 
made  available  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  skin  diseases.  And,  probably 
there  are  few  such  cases,  if  unconnected  with  organic 
internal  disease,  which  may  not  be  either  reheved  or 
cured. 

"  In  general  terms  we  may  specify  two  or  three  great 
and  important  classes  of  diseases  to  which  they  are 
especially  applicable. 

"  One  of  these  is  dyspepsia,  in  ahnost  all  its  numerous 
and  varied  phases,  and  whether  arising  from  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  duodenum, 
the  liver,  or  the  bowels. 

"  Next  to  this,  may  be  named  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  treatment  by  some  of  the  waters,  those  diseases 
of  the  blood  arising  from  primary  or  secondary  mal- 
assimilation,  which  are  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much 
suffering  and  ulterior  disease — as  gout,  rhemnatisra, 
chorea,  chlorosis,  anaemia,  and  the  like.  A  third  large 
class,  is  that  in  which  diseases  are  brought  into  the 
system  by  a  foreign  agent ;  as  cases  of  lead  and  mer- 
cm'ial  poisoning,  and  those  in  which  the  ravages  of 
secondary  syphihs  are  discernible. 

"  It  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  that  we  lay  claim  to 
such  extensive  utility  for  these  waters,  when  their  num- 
ber and  variety  are  remembered ;  and  when  we  add  to 
these  intrinsic  virtues,  the  extrinsic  advantages  of  om- 
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locality,  together  with  the  social  reunions  of  a  watering- 
place,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  promise  which 
Harrogate  holds  out  to  the  invalid  and  the  valetudi- 


nanan." 


Undoubtedly  Harrogate  owes  much  to  its  situation, 
and  to  the  scenery  and  places  in  its  vicinity ;  amid  these, 
Bolton  and  Fountains  Abbeys,  fully  bear  out  what  was 
remarked  in  noticing  Pm^ness  Abbey  on  the  West  Coast, 
that  the  old  ecclesiastics  were  most  excellent  judges  of 
situation.    But  if  they  chose  their  sites  well,  they  did 

not  fail — what  cannot  always  be  said  now-a-days  to 

erect  buildings  worthy  of  the  sites  ;  buildings  the  ruins 
of  which  are  stHl  among  the  chief  architectural  ornaments 
of  our  land.    The  most  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
which  is  attainable  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrogate  is  from 
the  observatory  on  Harlow  Hill ;  the  latter  said  to  be  596 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the   building  adding 
above  another  100  feet  to  the  elevation.    Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Harrogate  district  lies  high,  and  con- 
sequently possesses  the  advantages  of  the  air  of  elevated 
positions.    Any  notice  of  Harrogate  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  "  Dripping  Well  of  Knares- 
borough,"  an  object  of  curiosity  to  most  visitors.  Har- 
rogate is  most  easily  reached  from  London,  and  indeed 
from  the  south  generally  by  the  Great  Northern  line 
of  rail,  the  distance  within  a  little  of  200  miles  beino- 
done  in  eight  hours ;  from  the  middle  and  west  o^f 
England,  passengers  will  more  readily  go  by  way  of 
Leeds. 

We  follow  up  the  Great  Northern  Rail  southward, 
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and  very  close  upon  the  border  line  which,  passing  from 
Mersey  to  Humbert  separates  our  Northern,  from  our 
Midland  and  Eastern  Health  Division,  about  six  miles 
from  Doncaster,  we  come  upon 

ASKERN, 

another  of  the  sulphuretted  aperient  springs  which  have 
met  us  so  often  lately,  and  which  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
notice  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  might  be  conve- 
nient to  go  to  such  a  locality.  Askern  is  said  to  be 
pleasantly  placed,  and  to  possess  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  visitors.  As  remarked  of  the  waters  of  Croft 
and  Dinsdale,  the  cautions  which  apply  to  the  Harrogate 
waters  are  appUcable  here  likewise. 


CHAPTEE  XY. 


MIDLAND  AND  EASTERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT. 

BOUNDAMES  WOODHALL,    LINCOLNSHIEE  CROMEB, ;    ITS  CLIFFS 

AND  BEACH — LOWESTOFT;  ITS  KEFUGE  HARBOUR. 


We  have  now  before  us  a  great  and  wide  district  of 
England,  differing  in  many  respects  from  those  we  have 
abeady  traversed.  Its  hmits  we  have  not  to  define 
anew,  seeing  that  the  Hnes  we  have  drawn  from  Thames 
to  Severn,  from  Severn  to  Mersey,  and  from  Mersey  to 
Humber,  have  already  marked  it  out,  and  there  remains 
but  its  seaboard  from  Humber  mouth  to  the  Thames 
once  more.  A  wide  seaboard  it  is,  but  wide  though  it 
be,  it  yields  us  but  little  in  the  way  of  Health  Resort, 
for  only  two,  or  three,  Cromer,  Lowestoft,  and  perhaps 
Yarmouth  require  our  notice. 

So  wide  is  the  district,  that  we  shall  manage  it  best 
by  taking  it  in  three  divisions,  the  East,  the  Central,  and 
the  South-west.  The  first  comprising  the  three  coast 
places  first  named,  and  Woodhall  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  second  or  middle— Buxton,  Matlock,  Ashby-de-la' 
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Zoiicli,  and  Apsley  Guise  in  Bedfordshire,  the  South- 
west — Malvern,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington. 

The  leave-taking  of  our  Northern  District  found  us 
amid  the  sulphuretted,  and  far  from  odorous,  springs  of 
Harrogate  and  Askern.  It  is  no  long  journey  through 
Lincolnshire,  to 

WOODHALL, 

a  watering  place  of  but  limited  fame  and  recent  origin, 
its  chief  claim  to  distinction  resting  upon  the  presence, 
in  its  waters,  of  iodine  and  bromine,  two  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  sea-water  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  mine- 
ral springs,  especially  in  Britain. 

The  water  is  employed  both  externally  as  a  bath,  and 
internally,  and  proves  especially  useful  in  diseases  of 
scrofulous  origin,  as  well  as  in  rheumatism  and  rheumatic 
gout.  The  station  for  Woodhall  spa,  is  on  the  short 
branch  from  Kirkstead  to  Horncastle,  an  offshoot  from 
the  Peterboro  and  Lincoln  line. 

Very  different  from  our  toming  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  is  our  next  journey  through  the  fertile 
flats  and  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  by  the  "  Broads"  of 
Norfolk,  before  we  can  reach  the  Coast  Resorts  which 
are  the  few  and  far  between  of  this  district.  The  laby- 
rinth of  sluggish  rivers,  canals,  pools,  ditches  and 
marshes,  is  but  Httle  attractive  in  the  way  of  scenery, 
though  even  these  have  an  interest  of  their  own.  And 
we  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  observation,  for  once 
more  are  we  coaching  it  to 
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CROMER, 

taking  leave  of  the  rail  at-  Norwich :  by  token  of  this 
same  coachmg  necessity  of  two  and  twenty  miles,  a 
really  pleasant  sea-side  watering-place,  with  fine  scenes 
around  it,  is  left  comparatively  unvisited.  Comparatively 
only,  for,  spite  of  aU,  Cromer  has  its  good  proportion  of 
friends,  who  love  its  fine  open  sea,  its  bracing  air,  its 
lofty,  sea-beaten,  and  we  must  add  sea- worn,  cliff's  ;  for,  if 
tradition  speaks  true,  Cromer  did  not  always  stand  so 
close  upon  the  sea  as  it  does  at  the  present  day — almost 
too  close,  some  persons  would  think,  for  even  now  the 
wear  and  tear  goes  on,  and  every  now  and  then  some 
tide,  higher  than  usual,  or  some  great  storm,  or  both 
combined,  as  occurred  in  February,  1837,  takes  toll 
from  the  land,  and  portions  of  the  tall  cliffs  come  thun- 
dering or  dropping  down  upon  the  beach.    It  seems  as 
if  after  the  warning  of  1887,  the  inhabitants  began  to 
think  the  time  had  come  to  take  measures  for  self-defence 
against  the  invader,  for  they  built  then  a  partial  sea-wall, 
and  since  that  time  have  completed  a  more  perfect  break- 
water, which  serves  not  only  as  a  defence  to  the  cliff's, 
but  also  as  the  basis  for  an  esplanade  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  town.    The  jetty,  Avhich  is  connected 
with  the  esplanade,  and  is  reached  from  the  town  by  a 
protected  pathway  made  in  the  cliff"  is,  like  other  jettys 
and  piers  elsewhere,  the  fashionable  promenade,  when 
the  influx  of  the  tide  forbids  walking,  riding,  or  driving 
upon  the  firm  sandy  beach,  which  promises  good  bathing. 
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Lil^e  our  other  East  Coast  places,  the  season  for  Cromer 
does  not  begin  very  early,  about  the  middle  of  June,  but 
it  extends  to  well  on  in  October.  We  should  not  forget 
that  there  is  much  of  geological  interest  added  to  the 
attractions  of  this  sea-shore,  and  we  have  already  re- 
marked upon  the  benefit  to  health  which  is  added  by 
such  pursuits  to  the  mere  change  of  air  and  scene. 

From  Cromer  back  to  Norwich  by  coach,  from  Nor- 
wich to  Lowestoft  by  rail,  and  we  have  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  of  which  the  base  is  formed  by  the  most  eastward 
coast  of  England,  it  must  be  added,  the  most  dangerous  ; 
who  that  has  sailed  along  it,  or  steamed  by  it,  especially 
by  night,  does  not  remember  the  long  succession  of 
light-houses  which  mark  this  dreaded  shore  as  danger- 
ous.   How  welcome  on  such  coast  must  be  the  light  of 

LOWESTOFT, 

telling  of  a  refuge-harbom- — recently  formed — which  is 
accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Cromer,  which  we 
have  just  left,  is  simply  a  sea-side  town  with  seafaring 
and  fishing  inhabitants,  and  sea-side  visitors.  Lowestoft 
is  not  simply  a  Sea-side  Resort,  frequented  not  only 
for  its  marine,  but  for  its  inland  beauties,  but  it  is  also, 
now,  a  rising  port,  although  sea-port  and  herring  depot 
it  has  been  for  many  a  long  year.  Of  no  Hght  import 
is  it  to  have  such  a  harbour  as  Lowestoft,  capable  of 
holding  a  couple  of  hundred  vessels  right  in  the  track  of 
the  great  traffic  from  north  to  south  of  East  Britain, 
and  very  close,  in  fine  weather,  do  the  constantly  passing 
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vessels  go  to  the  town,  so  close,  that,  in  nautical  phrase, 
it  seems  as  if  one  might  almost  pitch  biscuits"  to  and 
fro.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  place  which,  like 
Lowestoft,  combines  the  bustle  and  animationof  a  busy  sea- 
port, with  the  beauties,  conveniences,  and  freedoms  of  a 
seaside  watering-place,  offers  many  advantages  to  that  class 
of  invalids  who  require  a  greater  amount  of  excitement 
than  they  can  get  in  places  like  Cromer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  diminution  of  the  health-giving  attributes  of 
their  Health  Resort.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  at 
Lowestoft  the  visitor  will  find  every  accommodation  he 
can  desire  in  the  way  of  hotel,  inn,  and  lodging. 

We  must  "  take  a  last  long  look"  of  the  sea  at  Lowes- 
toft, for  it  is  our  last  Enghsh  sea-side  Health  Resort, 
and  from  it  we  take  our  journey  far  inland,  and  leaving 
the  sea-level  1,000  feet  below,  request  our  readers  to  go 
with  us  to  "  Buxton  in  the  Peak." 


CHAPTEE  XYI. 


MIDLAND  AND  EASTERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT 

—  Continued. 

BUXTON  IN  DERBYSHIRE  ;  ITS  GASEOUS  WATERS,  WILD  SCENERr, 
AND  NEIGHBGURHOOD   ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH  IN  LEICESTER- 
SHIRE —  APSLEY  GUISE  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE  ;  AS  A  WINTER 
RESORT. 


BUXTON, 

is  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  few  warm  mineral 
springs  to  be  found  within  the  bomids  of  Britain.  In 
Derbyshire  ends  that  long  hiU  range  which,  commenc- 
ing in  the  Scottish  Cheviots,  forms  as  it  were  a  back- 
bone to  northern  England.  Erom  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  rise  parts  of  the  component  hills,  and  in  Derby- 
shire the  elevated  country  thus  formed  is  known  as  the 
Peak — ^its  loftiest  portion  as  the  High  Peak.  Upon  this 
Peak  stands  Buxton,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  around 
we  have  the  hiU  country — in  some  places  sinking  into 
beautiful  valleys,  cultivated  and  clothed  with  wood  and 
copse,  either  natural  or  planted,  and  watered  by  bright 
and  rapid  streams ;  in  other  localities  stretching  in  the 
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wide  expanse  of  the  moorland  heath :  and  anon  rising 
in  bold  hills  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the 
sea  level — that  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
Buxton.    Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  a  place 
thus  situated  can  have  but  httle  to  offer  in  the  vs^ay 
of  warmth  and  of  shelter  to  the  invalid,  even  in 
our  best  summers.    This  supposition,  however,  though 
perhaps  in  some  degree  correct  as  regards  the  district  of 
the  Peak  generally,  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Buxton  itself, 
which  reaps  the  same  benefit  as  many  other  hill  places, 
in  the  shelter  afforded  to  it  by  the  lofty  elevations  with 
which  it  is  siu-rounded,  and  which  break  the  force  of 
the  winds,  especially  from  the  north-east.  Moreover, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago.    The  cultivation 
of  what  was  formerly  heath  ground,  the  substitution  of 
hedges  for  stone  walls  in  dividing  land,  and  the  planting 
of  trees,  have  done  much  to  banish  the  appearance  of 
bleakness,  and,  in  reality,  to  ameliorate  its  effects.  Still, 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  efficacy, 
as  a  remedial  agent,  of  the  Buxton  waters,  that  they 
were  celebrated  and  much  resorted  to  long  before  the 
good  roads,  the  pleasant  walks  and  grounds,  and  the 
ample  accommodation  which  now  add  so  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  had  been  brought  into  being. 
Of  these  attractions  and  others  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
we  must  first  give  our  attention  to  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, the  warm  mineral  spring,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years— it  may  be  for  thousands— has  continued  its  un- 
ceasing flow. 
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Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  might  indulge  in  some 
interesting  speculations  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
great  cauldron  and  its  fm-nace  which  keep  up — how 
difficult  all  housekeepers  know — this  never-failing  supply 
of  warm  water  ;  but  such  questions  we  must  leave  to  the 
geologists.  To  learn  these  things,  a  far  deeper  cutting 
must  be  effected  than  was  required  to  make  it  evident 
that  these  springs  of  Buxton  were  known  to  and  used  by 
the  Romans.  The  remains  which  have  been  found  in 
digging  the  foundations,  &c.,  are  evidently  those  of 
buildings  erected  by  that  people ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  the  period  in  question  until  now,  the  Buxton 
waters  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  invalids, 
especially  those  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  Probably  it 
was  for  this  affection  that  these  waters  were  more  than 
once  visited  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland  during 
her  captivity  in  Tutbury  Castle.  At  the  present  day, 
rheumatism  is  the  disease,  for  the  cure  of  which  the 
Buxton  waters  are  most  familiarly  and  popularly  known ; 
but  many  other  disorders  are  successfully  treated  by 
them.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Buxton,  says,  in  his  excellent 
"  Guide  to  Buxton  and  the  Peak,"  recently  published, 
"  The  diseases  for  the  relief  of  Avhich  the  Buxton  baths 
are  found  to  be  the  most  eminently  useful,  are  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  neuralgia,  and  certain  forms  of  spinal  and 
dyspeptic  affections."  The  disorders  of  advanced  hfe, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  constitution,  especially  the 
effects  of  previous  intemperances,  &c.,  are  in  many  cases 
corrected,  and  nervous  affections  of  various  kinds  are 
remediable  by  the  use  of  the  waters.    "  The  painful  or 
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crippling  consequences  wliich  often  follow  such  injuries 
as  fractures,  dislocations,  sprains,  bruises,  &c.,  are  com- 
monly influenced  and  relieved  by  the  use  of  these  baths 
in  the  most  satisfactory  degree."  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  simple  as  may  appear  the  act  of 
bathing,  in  such  a  water  as  that  of  Buxton,  much 
injury  may  be  done  if  the  case  be  not  a  suitable  one.  On 
this  head  Dr.  Robertson  gives  the  following  necessary 
and  valuable  caution  : — "  It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly, 
that  no  invahd  should  leave  his  home  in  order  to  make 
use  of  these  baths  without  the  express  advice  and  sanc- 
tion of  his  usual  medical  attendant.  Moreover  no  per- 
son ought  to  use  these  waters  without  the  sanction  and 
direction  of  a  medical  man  resident  in  Buxton."  The 
peculiar  stimulating  property  of  the  Buxton  waters, 
arising,  it  is  generally  believed,  from  the  amount  of  gas 
it  contains,  renders  such  caution  as  the  above  especially 
necessary.  As  it  issues  from  the  earth,  the  Buxton 
water  has  a  temperatm-e  of  82°,  it  is  transparent,  and, 
owing  to  its  containing  innumerable  minute  bubbles  of 
gas,  remarkably  bright :  a  blue  tinge  of  the  water  is  so 
shght  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  observers. 

The  latest  and  best  analysis  of  the  water  was  made 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  1852.  According  to  that 
chemist,  in  addition  to  minute  portions  of  other  sahne 
matters,  it  holds  dissolved  in  some  quantity,  the  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
common  salt,  and  a  small  proportion  of  iron,  &c.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  however,  there  are  the  gases,  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen ;  and  to  the  latter  of  these,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  much,  if  not  aU,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  water,  as 
a  curative  agent,  is  owing.  Such,  at  least,  is  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  opinion— seeing,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  water 
when  deprived  of  its  gases  differs  but  Httle  in  composi- 
tion from  ordinary  spring  water.  The  temperature  and 
the  gaseous  impregnation  of  the  Buxton  water,  therefore, 
are  its  chief  sensible,  as  well  as  actual  properties.  Their 
effects  upon  the  bather  especially,  require  a  short  notice. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  natural  Buxton  water,  82",  is 
at  least  sixteen  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  the  first  effect  is  the  shock,  more  or  less,  which 
all  feel  on  entering  tepid  water— this  being  increased  by 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  the  Avater  holds  in  solution. 
Succeeding  the  shock,  generally  very  speedily,  comes  the 
stage  of  reaction  or  excitement,  which  lasts  a  longer  or 
shorter  period — this  being  succeeded,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  feverish  stage  which  comes  on  some 
hours  after  the  bath. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  here  to  remark  that  agents, 
such  as  these  waters,  which  are  capable  of  producing  the 
effects  described,  require  just  as  much  caution  in  their 
use,  and  just  as  much  skill  in  their  apphcation  to  cases, 
as  any  medicine,  and  therefore  we  would  repeat  Dr. 
Robertson's  caution,  that  they  should  never  be  used 
without  medical  advice.  Moreover,  there  are  certain 
rules  to  be  observed  by  those  taking  the  baths,  which 
require  to  be  attended  to.  In  certain  cases — when 
ordered  by  the  medical  men — the  natural  heat  of  the 
Buxton  water  is  artificially  increased,  so  as  to  make  a 
"  warm  bath "  instead  of  a  merely  tepid  one.  But 
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whether  it  be  the  warm  or  the  natural  bath,  neither 
should  be  taken  every  day.  "  The  impatience  to  secure 
the  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  baths  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  and  their  anxiety  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  occupations,  lead  many  to  make  an  excessive  use  of 
them."  By  this  course  of  action  only  injury  can  accrue  : 
debility  instead  of  strength  is  the  consequence,  and  per- 
haps the  baths  have  to  be  discontinued  altogether.  Thus 
we  have  additional  proof  of  the  powerful  effect  exerted 
by  these  waters  upon  the  animal  economy.  "  The  time 
of  the  day  for  bathing  is  a  question  of  much  importance. 
The  baths  have  usually  most  effect  when  used  before 
breakfast,  but  are  commonly  the  best  borne  about  three 
hom's  after  breakfast."*  The  dm-ation  of  time  a  patient 
should  remain  in  the  bath,  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
after  bathing,  and  many  other  details  cannot  be  over- 
looked, if  an  invalid  to  whose  case  the  waters  are  appli- 
cable wishes  to  derive  all  the  benefit  from  them  without 
risk  of  doing  wrong.  Such,  details,  however,  ought  to 
be  ascertained  in  Buxton,  where  all  the  pecuHar  effects 
of  the  waters  are  properly  understood. 

In  some  cases,  the  Buxton  water  is  not  merely  ser- 
viceable as  a  bath,  it  is  also  drank  with  advantage  ;  but 
its  use  in  this  way  can  only  be  advantageously  had  re- 
course to  under  medical  sanction.  When  improperly 
used,  it  is  apt  to  produce  "  headache,  thirst,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, disturbed  sleep,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  short,  it  causes  a 
feverish  state  of  system  which  is  far  from  beneficial." 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  however,  in  case  of  mis- 
*  Eobertson's  Buxton  Guide. 
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takes,  that  in  addition  to  its  best  known  warm  springs, 
Buxton  likewise  possesses  a  chalybeate  or  iron  spring,  a 
truly  valuable  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  tepid 
bathing  water,  seeing  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
may  derive  the  double  benefit,  and  in  whose  cases  any 
debilitating  effect  of  this  bath  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  use  of  the  tonic  chalybeate.  Indeed,  many  persons 
may  visit  Buxton  with  advantage  who  do  not  use  its 
warm  springs  in  any  way,  but  who  may  gather  health 
and  strength  from  the  use  of  its  iron  water,  coupled  with 
the  high  bracing  air  of  the  hill  country.  Persons  who 
habitually  dwell  in  low  or  damp  locaUties,  derive  especial 
benefit  from  a  visit  to  Buxton,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difference  in  its  light,  dry,  and  bracing  au-,  from 
that  in  which  they  usually  reside. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  Buxton  baths, 
is  the  ample  supply  of  water  which  they  afford,  estimated 
at  about  300  gallons  per  minute  ;  thus  allowing  of  every 
provision  for  cleanlmess,  and  for  carrying  out  whatever 
mode  of  using  the  waters  is  deemed  most  suitable.  One 
of  these  methods,  the  douche,  whereby  a  continuous  jet 
of  water  is  projected  with  considerable  force  upon  any 
part  of  the  body,  is  most  valuable,  and  can  be  had  re- 
course to  as  a  simple  local  application,  in  cases  where 
the  bath  generally  is  not  required,  or  expedient.  More- 
over, for  those  who  are  not  invalids,  but  who  seek  simply, 
by  a  visit  to  Buxton,  change  to  a  most  invigorating  air, 
and  to  delightful  scenery,  there  is  ample  accommodation 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  bath  of  simple  water,  whether 
hot  or  cold.    Indeed,  few  places  possess  greater  ad- 
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vantages  oi  more  convenient  arrangements,  as  a  watering- 
place,  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word,  than  Buxton.  There 
are  baths  pubhc  and  private,  both  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  at  different  prices,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
are  they,  and  with  warm  dry  dressing  closets,  indeed, 
fitted  vsdth  whatever  can  be  desired,  either  for  health, 
comfort,  or  luxury.  Neither  have  the  poor  been  for- 
gotten in  the  arrangements  ;  the  "  Charity  Baths,"  if  not 
as  expensively  fitted  up  as  the  others,  are  yet  equal  to 
them  in  all  the  essentials,  and  many  poor  persons  yearly 
derive  unspeakable  benefit  from  being  enabled,  by  means 
of  the  "  Buxton  Bath  Charity  "  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
healing  waters.  Dr.  Robertson  states  that  in  the  year 
1853,  as  many  as  710  poor  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  bath  charity,  and  that  of  these  consider- 
ably more  than  500  were  either  cured  or  much  reHeved. 
Not  only  does  the  charity  provide  the  means  of  bathing 
and  medical  advice,  but  it  also  affords  pecuniary  aid  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  amount  to  those  who  axe  recom- 
mended by  subscribers.  Easily,  indeed,  may  those  who 
have  the  means,  thus  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  sick 
poor,  for ;  according  to  the  rules,  "  a  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  may  recommend  a  poor  patient,  Avho  will  receive 
medical  advice,  medicine,  the  use  of  the  baths,  and  a 
gratuity  of  five  shillings  weekly,  for  the  period  of  three 
weeks,"  and  a  subscriber  of  half-a-guinea,  may  recom- 
mend to  the  same  advantages,  with  the  exception 
of  half-a-crown  per  week,  instead  of  five  shillings. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  chalybeate, 
or  iron  spring  of  Buxton  is  often  most  serviceable 
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as  a  wash,  in  Aveakness  and  other  affections  of  the 
eyes. 

We  must  not,  however,  lead  our  readers  to  suppose 
that  Buxton  is  only  a  residence  for  invalids,  for  it 
is  a  downright  pleasant  place  otherwise,  with  its  cres- 
cent and  park— the  latter  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton — ^its  serpentine  walks,  and  its  good  inns.  Then, 
for  those  who  are  not  invaUds,  and  who  can  Avander 
abroad  without  fatigue,  there  is  much  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  to  interest.  Persons  who  have  always  dwelt 
amid  the  rich  fields  and  somewhat  tame  scenery  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  may  gather  many 
a  new  idea  and  pleasure  from  the  hill  and  heath-views 
of  the  Peak,  and  from  the  beauties  of  the  wide  ex- 
tended landscapes  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
from  many  of  the  loftier  places  of  its  miniature  moun- 
tains, one  view  alone,  extending  almost  as  far  as  the 
Liverpool  Mersey.    Then,  within  easy  distance,  is  the 
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scenery  of  Dove-dale,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  carrying 
greater  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  name  of 
old  Izaak  Walton.    A  httle  further,  and  the  vale  of 
Ashbourne,  "  romantic  Ashbourne,"  offers  its  scenery. 
In  another  direction  we  have  Matlock,  shut  in  as  it  were 
by  the  lofty  rocks  which  overlook  the  Derwent  on  which 
it  stands,  forming  a  combination  of  the  rugged  and  the 
beautiful — the  beauty  of  which  is  increased  rather  than 
injured,  by  the  signs  of  man's  art,  which  everjrwhere 
display  themselves,  in  the  houses  built  and  the  walks 
cut  in  all  directions,  and  in  every  kind  of  seemingly  in- 
accessible places.    We  go  up  the  Derwent,  and  at  the 
pleasant  fishing  village  of  Rowsley  come  to  its  junction 
with  the  lesser  stream — the  Wye — which  flows  from 
Buxton.    Here,  too,  we  come  to — somewhat  a  rare  thing 
in  these  days — the  termination  of  the  land  of  railway, 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  from  Rowsley  to  Buxton  must 
once  more  avail  themselves  of  the  coach  and  horses. 
We  will  suppose  they  are  reminded  of  the  inconveniences 
of  former  days,  and  that  they  cannot  get  a  placs  either 
inside  or  out.    They  might  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
less  interesting  neighbourhoods,  for  not  far  distant,  Hes 
Chatsworth,  the  world-famed  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, where,  amid  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  art 
and  nature  combined,  the  visitor  may  see  those  conser- 
vatories which,  raised  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  beginning 
of  the  Crystal  Palaces  of  Hyde  Park  and  of  Sydenham. 
Nearer  to  Rowsley  still  than  Chatsworth,  Hes  Haddon 
Hall,  perhaps  the  best  preserved  specimen  existing  of  an 
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old  aristocratic  English  home,  but  a  rheumatic  invalid 
may  not  linger  long  amid  its  stone  passages  and  massive 
walls.  All  these,  and  many  more  objects  of  interest  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Buxton  visitor,  and  should  he 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
to  offer,  he  may  dive  into  some  of  the  "  Peak  Caverns," 
natural  or  artificial.  Either  one  or  other  he  may  find  at 
Matlock ;  but  the  most  celebrated  are  situated  at  Cas- 
tleton,  on  the  other  side  of  Buxton  from  Matlock,  and  in 
going  to  visit  them,  we  may  take  a  glance  at  the  tidal 
well  which  ebbs  and  flows  at  intervals,  and  diverge  a 
little  to  wonder  at  the  "  water  swallow,"  where  a  stream 
disappears  suddenly  in  a  fissure,  only,  however,  to 
emerge  again  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  we  have  now  said 
enough  to  guide  some  of  our  readers,  whether  seeking 
health  or  pleasure,  to  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our 
Enghsh  watering-places,  and  to  which  om-  short  sketch 
here  does  but  meagre  justice,  and,  should  any  wonder 
that  a  single  locality  presents  so  much  that  is  beautiful, 
wonderful,  and  curious,  let  them  reflect  that  the  foun- 
dations of  these  things  were  laid  in  ages  long  past,  when 
the  might  of  volcanic  agency  was  controlled  by  the 
Creator  to  fulfil  His  will  in  the  formation  of  man's  future 
home — a  home  which  He  has  adorned  with  so  much  that 
yields  delight,  comfort  and  blessing. 

The  usual  time  for  visiting  Buxton,  or  the  "  season," 
is  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  late  in  the  year ;  both 
June  and  July  are  equally  well  adapted  for  it.  Almost 
odd  it  seems  that  in  the  present  day  such  a  place  as 
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Buxton  should  be  without  its  railway,*  but  so  it  is,  and 
the  visitor  must  be  content  to  coach  it  from  some  of  the 
stations  most  convenient.  Coming  from  the  south  and 
east,  the  route  by  the  Midland  rail  to  Ambergate  and 
Rowsley  is  generally  preferred,  from  the  north  and  west, 
that  by  Manchester  or  Macclesfield. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 

in  Leicestershire,  hke  Buxton,  owes  what  celebrity  it 
possesses  to  the  cm'ative  effects  of  its  waters  chiefly  in 
rheumatic  affections,  the  waters,  however,  being  of 
totally  different  quality,  and  certainly  not  so  mdely 
useful,  as  those  of  the  latter  place.  The  Ashby  waters 
contain  no  gas,  are  strongly  saKne,  and  like  those  of 
Woodhall  contain  bromine,  the  sahnes  l^eing  principally 
compounds  of  chlorine.  The  Ash])y  water  however, 
does  not  rise  at  Ashby,  but  is  pumped  up  from  deep 
coal  pits  at  Moira,  about  three  miles  distant,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  rail  to  the  baths  in  covered  tanks. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  the  Moira  waters,  about  40 
years  ago,  great  things  were  expected  from  it,  and  pro- 
bably the  romance  thrown  aromid  the  town  of  "  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch"  in  Sir  Walter's  novel  of  Ivanhoe,  contri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  raise  hope  of  its  becoming  a 
fashionable  Resort.  Well  appointed  baths,  a  large  and 
good  hotel,  comfortable  residences  for  visitors  were  built, 
and  grounds  for  exercising  well  laid  out,  and  yet  these 
hopes  have  not  been  reahzed,  and  Ashby,  though  still 
*  Tliis  want  is  about  being  supplied 
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having  a  considerable  number  of  visitors,  cannot,  at 
present,  be  called  a  well-freqiiented  place.    The  com- 
parative failure  is  certainly  not  due  to  want  of  efficacy 
of  the  water  as  a  curative  agent,  in  rheumatic  affections 
especially,  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  vouch  from 
his  own  professional  experience.    A  good  many  visi- 
tors come  from  a  distance  to  bathe  at  Ashby,  but  the 
reputation  of  the  water  is  principally  local,  or  at  aU 
events  confined  to  the  Midland  counties.    There  are  it 
should  be  mentioned  baths,  and  a  small  hotel  at  Mou-a 
where  the  water  is  obtained,  but  these  are  not  sufficientlj' 
well  appointed  to  attract  many  visitors.    The  Ashby 
water  has  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
raise  it  to  the  bathing  temperature  hot  water  has  to 
be  added,  as  the  effect  of  directly  heating  the  mineral 
waters  would  be  to  precipitate  the  salines.   For  internal 
administration  rather  better  than  two-thirds  of  fresh 
warm  water  have  to  be  added.    A  tumbler-full  of  this 
mixture  drank  before  breakfast  will  act  briskly  as  an 
aperient,  but  if  the  alterative  effect  only  is  required  a 
wine-glass-full  twice  a-day  will  suffice.    The  water, 
however,  is  much  more  used  externally  than  internally. 
The  analysis  of  the  Ashby  waters  made  many  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  gives  to  the  imperial  gallon — 

GRAINS. 

Chloride  of  Calcium    851.2 

Chloride  of  Magnesium     ...    16.0 

Chloride  of  Sodium    3700.5 

Iron  a  trace. 

Bromides  of  Potassium  and  Magnesia       ...  8.0 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  better,  and  thoroughly 
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trastworthy  analysis  of  the  Ashby  waters  lias  been  made 
by  a  modem  chemist,  and  that  some  record  of  the  many 
and  undoubted  cures  of  rheumatic  disease  effected  by 
them  has  not  been  kept  and  made  public.  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  itself  is  a  pleasant  clean  little  town,  surrounded 
by  a  richly  cultivated  country,  and  with  a  good  summer 
climate,  but  like  other  midland  places  is  cold  in  winter ; 
one  reason,  perhaps,  why  its  visitors  during  that  season 
are  few  if  any.  It  is  easily  reached  by  way  of  Leicester 
from  the  south,  or  east,  and  [from  the  north,  by 
Derby  and  Burton-on-Trent,  by  the  Bm-ton  and  Leicester 
rail. 

In  connexion"with  our  Midland  Health  Resorts  we 
have  mentioned 

APSLEY  GUISE, 

and  we  hear  many,  perhaps  nearly  all  our  readers  say 
"  where  is  Apsley]Guise  ?  we  never  heard  of  it."  Neither 
was  it  heard  of  as  a  Health  Resort  until  three  or  four  years 
ago  when  Dr.  James  Williams  pubhshed  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  well  considered  accomit  of  the  "  Topo- 
graphy and  climate  of  Apsley  Guise  in  reference  to  their 
influence  on  Health  and  Disease,"  and  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  situation  as  an  inland  residence  for 
consumptives.  However,  all  this  time  we  are  keeping 
you  waiting  to  know  where  the  place  is.  Look  for 
Woburn  in  Bedfordshire  and  you  will  find  it,  and 
Wobum  everyone  knows  who  has  heard  the  name  of 
Lord  John  Russell. 
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However,  we  will  hear  what  Dr.  Williams  has  himself 
to  say  in  favom-  of  Apsley  Guise,  by  quoting  first— rather 
in  an  Irish  way  it  is  trae — what  the  Bedford  Times  of 
November  8th,  1856  says,  of  his  book: — 

"  Within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Bedford  there  is  to 
be  found  a  village,  which  is  not  only  pre-eminent  for  its 
picturesque  situation  and  choice  botanical  productions, 
but  is  now  proved  by  Dr.  WiUiams  to  be  so  far  above 
the  average  run  of  rural  districts,  as  to  make  it  a  place 
of  inestimable  value  to  health-seekers.    That  it  is  so,  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  until  Dr.  Williams  pubhshed  his 
Observations,  we  had  no  reliable  data  to  go  upon.  In 
the  pamphlet  under  notice,  he  gives  us  evidence  to  prove 
that  there  is  less  fluctuation  in  the  temperature  of 
Apsley  than  in  that  of  many  places  which  are  considered 
valuable  refuges  for  invalids ;  and,  as  a  residence  for 
persons  who  are  aflPected  by  diseases  benefited  by  equa- 
bility of  climate  and  the  absence  of  intense  heat  in 
summer.  Dr.  Williams  does  not  hesitate  to  put  Apsley 
before  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hastings,  MontpeHer,  Torquay, 
and  some  other  places  of  great  renown.    That  it  is  a 
salubrious  village,  every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  locality ;  but  the  extent  of  that  advantage  over 
other  places  of  the  district  remained  to  be  proved  by  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet.  He  is  not  a  native  ;  and  there- 
fore his  praises  are  not  the  enthusiasm  ai'ising  from 
strong  local  attachments.    He  first  made  the  discovery 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  and  afterwards  confirmed  his 
opinions  by  a  thoroughly  philosophical  process." 

Dr.  Williams  himself  claims  high  ground  for  Apsley 
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Guise  when  lie  says,*  "  In  connexion  witli  consump- 
tive cases  in  particular,  one  fact  is  very  remarkable — that 
persons  afflicted  with  positive  and  incurahle  disease,  live 
much  longer  here  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
England,  save  our  much-sheltered  southern  coasts." 
And  again :  "  Another  fact  was  in  a  little  time  forced 
upon  my  attention,  that  several  persons,  coming  from 
distant  places,  labouring  under  bronchial  and  other 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  exhibited  marked 
improvement  in  their  health  after  a  short  residence  in 
that  neighbourhood."  Dr.  WiUiams  estimates  the  death- 
rate  of  the  village  of  Apsley  at  15  per  1,000  per 
annum ;  if  this  be  the  ascertained  fact,  the  locahty  is 
entitled  to  rank  mth  the  healthiest  in  England. 

"  The  general  position  of  the  village  is  sheltered  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,"  and  the  "  general  tempera- 
ture is  but  slightly  below  that  of  the  Undercliff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;"  the  smallest  range  of  temperature 
occurring  in  the  months  of  November  and  December." 
"The  air  of  Apsley  generally,  and  particularly  of  the 
elevated  parts,  is  very  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  to 
nervous  affections  and  relaxed  states  of  the  system."  The 
comparative  absence  of  nem-algic  complaints  seems  to 
favour  this  view ;  and  the  benefit  derived  by  those  who, 
coming  from  other  places,  have  suffered  from  such  affec- 
tions, tends  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  amount 
of  annual  rain-fall  is  very  small — Dr.  Wilhams  says 
less  than  any  known  English  location — and  the  number 
of  days  on  which  the  rain  occm^s,  is  few  compared  with 
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such  places  as  Torquay,  Hastings,  UnderclifF,  London, 
&c.  Moreover,  the  "  dry  sandy  character  of  the  soil," 
aids  greatly  in  preserving  the  dryness  and  salubrity  of 
the  place.  Dr.  WilHams  enumerated  many  other  advan- 
ges,  which  our  space  will  not  permit  reference  to; 
indeed  it  may  seem  as  if  full  much  had  been  said 
already  about  a  comparatively  unknown  place.  But  if 
Apsley  is  found  to  bear  out  the  high  character  claimed 
for  it  as  a  Health  Resort,  it  cannot  be  too  prominently 
brought  into  notice,  considering  that  it  would  fill  a  place 
which  is  unoccupied  in  English  Hygienics.  Apsley 
Guise  is  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  or  about  one 
hour  and  a  half  by  railway,  via  either  North- Western  to 
Bletchley,  and  thence  to  Woburn,  or  by  Great  Northern 
to  Bedford.  The  accommodation  in  the  village  is 
limited. 

Once  more  our  health  touring  leads  us  to  that  south- 
western district  of  England,  where  Leamington,  Mal- 
vern, and  Cheltenham,  give  us  a  cluster  of  fashionable 
rendezvous.  An  easy  run  carries  us  from  Wobum  to 
Rugby,  and  thence  to  Leamington. 


OHAPTEE  XVII. 


MIDLAND  AND  EASTERN  HEALTH  DISTRICT 

—  Contimied. 

LEAMINGTON    IN    WAUWICKSHIRE  ;    ITS    WATEES  MALVERN  IN 

"WORCESTERSHIRE  ;  ITS  PURE  WATERS  AND  HILLS — CHELTENHAM 
IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


LEAMINGTON. 

Seventy  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Clieltenliam 
Springs,  it  came  to  be  whispered,  that  in  an  obscure 
hamlet  in  Warwickshire,  not  fffy  miles  from  Cheltenham, 
there  were  to  be  found  mineral  waters  of  strange  virtues. 
The  whispering  soon  brought  visitors,  and  these  depart- 
ing swelled  the  note  . of  praise  :  additional  accommodation 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  increasing  numbers  who  came 
to  look  for  health  in  that  new  spa.  Baths  were  estab-  • 
Ushed ;  next  a  more  pretentious  inn  ;  the  church-room 
had  to  be  increased ;  step  by  step,  but  ever  more  and 
more  rapidly  the  rising  town  enlarges  its  boundaries, 
and  improves  the  character  of  its  buildings,  till  now, 
at  last,  the  modern  Leamington  of  1860  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  persons,  and  with 
every  luxury  and  accommodation  which  can  be  desired 
by  the  most  fastidious.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
persons  connected  with  Leamington,  to  render,  not  only 
the  town  itself,  but  its  environs,  as  attractive  to  visitors 
as  possible.  A  great  deal  of  planting  has  been  done,  and 
well-made  gravelled  roads  and  paths,  with  abundance  of 
seats,  for  the  weak  or  the  weary,  attest  the  care  taken. 


VIEW  IS  LEAlIIS-GIOlr. 


Likewise,  numerous  places  of  recreation,  especially  out- 
door, have  been  provided.  The  Jephson  gardens,  cen- 
trally situated,  afford  a  favorite  and  convenient  prome- 
nade, and  here  the  more  recent  visitors  may  see  the 
statue  of  the  well-knowai  Dr.  Jephson,  who  has  given 
his  name  to  the  gardens,  and  who  for  many  years  assisted 
mainly  in  raising  Leamington  to  the  position  it  was  at- 
taining, and  still  holds,  as  a  favorite  resort  of  invalids. 
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Another  medical  man,  Mr.  Hitclimau,  an  old  and  re- 
spected inhabitant  of  Leamington,  has  within  a  few  years 
established  one  of  the  best  managed,  and,  in  its  depart- 
ments, most  complete  arboretums  in  the  Idngdom.  The 
collections  of  coniferse,  and  of  rhododendrons  are  first- 
rate  ;  moreover,  the  beautiful  grounds  are  thrown  open 
to  the  pubhc  by  the  liberal  proprietor.  In  both  the 
Jephson  gardens,  and  in  Mr.  Hitchman's  grounds,  fetes 
take  place  during  the  summer  season.  Most  places  like 
Leamington,  lose  their  chief  attraction  with  the  departure 
of  summer,  but  here  winter  brings  another  class  of 
visitants,  and  the  Warwickshire  Hunt  keeps  up  the 
gaieties  and  advantages  of  another  season. 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  Leamington  possesses  a 
neighbourhood  most  interesting  for  its  rural  beauty,  still 
more  so  for  its  historical  associations;  the  ruins  of 
Kenilworth  have  a  world-wide  reputatiop,  and  numbers 
who  would  not  feel  their  interest  excited  by  the  mere 
facts  of  history,  cannot  miss  the  charm  of  the  halo  of 
romance  which  has  been  thrown  around  these  crumbling 
walls  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  the  best 
of  the  novels,  which  bear  his  name.  The  old  towers  of 
Warwick  Castle  with  all  their  interior  treasures  and  in- 
terests, the  old  town  of  Warwick,  and  the  fir-avenued 
Guy's  Cliff,  are  attractive  even  to  the  most  indifferent ; 
while,  last,  not  least,  within  a  few  miles  of  Leamington, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare's  home  and  haunt,  adds 
to  an  abeady  full  catalogue  of  notabilities. 

Enough  of  these:  we  would  have  something  about 
the  waters  which  are  to  give  us  health  and  strength. 
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Although  the  mineral  waters  of  Leamington  Avere  only 
brought  prominently  into  notice  subsequent  to  1784, 
they  were  by  no  means  unnoticed  and  unknown  before 
that  period,  various  of  the  older  writers  having  alluded 
to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  spring  now  known  as  Lord 
Aylesford's,  or  the  Old  Well.    This  spring,  as  well  as 
that  opened  in  1784,  and  some  others  subsequently,  are 
purely  saline  waters.    In  1806,  however,  the  discovery 
of  the  first  sulphureous  water  took  place,  and  lastly,  in 
1819,  a  chalybeate  spring  Avas  disclosed.    This  com- 
pleted the  fame  of  Leamington,  for  here  the  invalid  might 
find  within  a  small  compass,  the  three  varieties  of  mineral 
waters  most  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
It  was,  as  it  Avere,  having  Cheltenham,  Harrogate,  and 
Tunbridge  brought  close  together.    The  purely  sahne 
Avaters  of  Leamington  contain  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
glauber  salt,  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  mmiates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  consequently,  their  action  is  ape- 
rient and  alterative,  in  fact,  it  nearly  resembles  the  action 
of  Cheltenham  Avater ;  iron  and  iodine  are  also  present 
in  small  proportions,  and  also  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
sulphuretted  waters  have  a  nearly  similar  composition, 
Avith  the  addition  of  the  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  gas, 
Avhich  gives  them  their  characteristic  properties  and 
odoui'.    The  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  gives  all 
the  waters  a  sparkling  appearance  Avlien  first  drawn. 
The  general  amount  of  any  of  the  waters  drank  is  about 
one  pint  per  day,  and  the  usual  time  the  early  morning ; 
but  this  should  be  regulated  by  the  medical  man  Avho  is 
consulted,  and  to  the  same  authority  should  be  referred 
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the  question  of  bathing,  wlieii  sucli  an  idea  is  entertained. 
The  course  of  drinking  the  water  is  commonly  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  when  they  are  discontinued  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  resumed.  The  Leamington  waters 
are  very  generally  had  recourse  to  during  the  summer 
months,  or  from  April  to  October,  partly  from  the  reason 
that  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  air  and  exercise  are  the 
more  certainly  and  beneficially  attainable.  The  cases  in 
which  they  are  most  generally  serviceable  are  included 
in  the  wide,  very  wide  range  of  those  depending  upon 
chronic  disorders  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys, from  whatever  cause  arising  ;  but  especially  when 
the  originating  cause  is  high  living  and  want  of  exertion. 
Of  course  the  early  rising,  enjoined  exercise,  and  regu- 
lated diet,  are  poAverful  aids  to  the  undoubted  beneficial 
effects  of  the  waters.  In  fact,  the  description  of  cases 
eniunerated  as  being  reheved  by  the  Avaters  of  Chelten- 
ham are  almost  the  same  as  those  to  Avhich  Leamington 
is  suitable.  "  Leamington,  from  being  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  level  country, 
is  neither  exposed  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  nor  to  the 
frequent  rains  which  a  mountainous  neighbourhood  so 
frequently  attracts."  The  temperatiu-e  is  tolerably 
equable,  and  "the  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  soil 
around  the  town,  entirely  free  from  morasses,  with  the 
numerous  scattered  woods  and  rivulets,  contributes,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  salubrious 
spots  in  the  inland  counties." 

We  have  gone  over  mineral  springs  of  all  kinds,  saline, 
chalybeate,  sulphuretted,  and  gaseous,  but  we  have  vet 
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to  visit  one  which  owes  what  curative  properties  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  entire  absence  of  foreign  ingredients,  and 
indeed  to  the  fact  of  its  remarkable  purity.  Such  is  the 
water  of 

MALVERN. 

But  Malvern  has  other  and  great  advantages  besides 
its  very  pure  water  to  recommend  it,  seeing  that  it  is 
situated  on  and  among  a  beautiful  range  of  grassy  hUls, 
the  "  Malvern  Hills  "  of  Worcestershire,  which  rise,  espe- 
cially at  the  most  northern  parts,  to  1,400  or  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Much  we  fear  the  water  would  do 
little  without  the  beautiful  gorse-covered,  and  dell-pierced 
undulating  hills,  with  their  fine  views  over  the  rich  apple- 
orcharded  Worcestershire  eastward  to  the  Severn,  and 
westward  over  Herefordshire  to  the  Wye.  "  The  whole 
ridge  sweUing  into  about  twenty  distinct  summits,  dis- 
persed in  one  or  two  longitudinal  rows,  and  leaving 
between  them  hollows  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of 
steep  roads,  and  paths  to  cross  them."  "  On  the  eastern 
or  Worcestershire  side  of  those  hills,  at  their  feet,  creep- 
ing up  their  sides  as  they  nestle  among  the  green  wood, 
lies  the  village,  or  rather  continuous  villages  of  North 
Malvern,  Great  Malvern,  Malvern  Wells,  and  Little 
Malvern,"  "  on  the  western  or  Herefordshii'e  side  is  West 
Malvern."*  The  entire  length  of  the  Malvern  range  is 
about  nine  miles,  extending  southward,  from  about  seven 
miles  north-west  of  Worcester ;  the  width  is  about  two 
*  Guide  to  Malvern,  by  Kev.  J.  Webster. 
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miles.  A  very  pure  water  of  moderate  temperature,  like 
that  of  Malvern,  undoubtedly  possesses  great  solvent 
powers,  and  is  more  easily  absorbed  into  the  general 
current  of  the  circulation  than  one  holding  saline  matters 
in  solution ;  it  is  consequently  useful  where  the  solvent 
effects  of  pure  water  are  required,  as  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, affections  of  the  kidneys,  scrofula,  &c. ;  moreover, 
this  facility  of  absoi-ption,  by  producing  temporary  ple- 
thora in  the  system,  may  cause  disagreeable  symptoms. 
Simple,  therefore,  as  the  water  may  be,  it  should  not  be 
used  medically  without  advice.  Of  course  by  medically 
it  is  not  intended  to  say  hydropathically,  and  in  saying 
this  it  is  not  intended  to  cast  a  sku'  upon  hydropathy, 
which  has  its  head- quarters  in  this  region  of  pure  water ; 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  '*  metropohs  of  the  water  cure 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  hydropathic  system  of  treat- 
ment, in  proper  and  skilful  hands,  and  divested  of 
quacJcish  pretension,  is  capable  of  being  a  most  powerful 
curative  agent,  more  especially  when  it  has  the  aid  of 
such  a  site,  such  scenery,  and  such  air  as  that  of  Malvern 
— air  which  is  noted  for  bracing  purity. 

Malvern  is  essentially  a  summer  place — the  season  not 
commencing  before  June  at  earliest,  and  the  eastern 
exposure  making  it  so ;  but,  as  a  summer  residence,  it 
is  ranked  by  Sir  James  Clark  as  "  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  healthy  in  England,"  and  suitable  for  many  invalids, 
especially  "  for  young  persons  of  scrofulous  constitution." 
The  Malvern  wells  are  two,  St.  Anne's  and  the  Holy 
well,  either  of  which  may  be  resorted  to  according  to 
the  convenience  of  residence.    Malvern  is  most  easily 
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reached  by  way  of  Worcester,  the  eight  miles  thence 
being  coach  travelUng ;  when  the  line  from  Worcester 
to  Hereford  is  opened,  there  will  be  rail  the  entire  way. 
Not  far  are  we  from  the  next  and  last  Enghsh  watering- 
place  to  which  our  health  touring  brings  us ;  for 

CHELTENHAM 

lies  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester,  and  we  can 
go  either  by  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  line,  which 
passes  Worcester,  or  by  the  Great  Western  from  town. 
We  will  do  neither,  but  once  for  all,  and  last  of  all, 
making  our  start  from  London,  and  possessing  om^selves 
of  some  means  of  locomotion  which  sets  at  nought  walls 
and  hedges,  and  park  palings,  as  well  as  tributary 
streams,  trace  Old  Father  Thames  up  to  his  source,  and 
drink  of  him  at  the  fountain-head  ?  How  many  of  our 
London  readers  are  there  who  could  teU  where  such  a 
journey  would  lead  them,  and  where  they  would  find  the 
first  wellings  of  the  pure  waters  whieh  commence  their 
all  important,  but,  alas,  before  it  reaches  them,  all  im- 
pure stream  ?  A  map  will  soon  tell  them  -. — Richmond, 
Hampton,  Windsor,  Reading,  Oxford,  are  all  passed  in 
turn,  and  keeping  to  the  main  stream,  they  land  at  length 
at  the  "  Seven  Springs,"  near  Cheltenham,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  and  that  is  just  where  we  want  them 
to  go. 

If  our  travellers  are  well,  they  had  better,  perhaps, 
content  themselves  with  drinking  Thames  water  as  they 
never  drank  it  before,  and  enjoy  as  they  best  may  the 
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beauties  of  a  beautiful  neiglibourliood,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful town ;  but  if  they  suffer  from  derangements  of  the 
liver,  or  from  gouty  symptoms  ;  if  they  have  been  living 
too  well,  either  in  a  hot  climate  or  in  this  one,  let  them 
go  on  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham,  concerning 
the  use  of  which  we  shall  by-and-by  give  them  some 
advice.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  are  at  the  "  Seven 
Springs,"  we  may  as  -well  take  our  detour  before  enter- 
ing the  town,  and  have  our  general  view  of  it,  and  the 
country  around,  from  the  height  of  Leckhampton  Hill, 
which  overlooks  both.  Beneath  us  lies  the  town  for 
which  the  inhabitants  claim  the  title  of  "  Queen  of 
Watering  Places,"  while  far  beyond,  stretches  the  fertile 
vale  of  Severn,  and  in  the  distance  rise  the  hills  of 
Malvern  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  nearer  lies  the 
vale  of  Gloucester.  As  the  height  on  which  we  stand, 
Leckhampton  Hill,  is  900  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the 
view  in  such  a  country  may  well  be  extensive.  More- 
over, in  ages  past,  geologists  tell  us  that  far  different  was 
the  view  which  met  the  eye,  for  then  a  rolling  sea  took 
the  place  of  trees  and  corn  fields,  and  islands  stood  for 
the  wooded  and  grassy  hills  of  the  pleasant  country. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  early  history,  not  of  Chel- 
tenham, but  of  the  Cheltenham  district.  In  latter  days, 
but  still  very  early,  before  the  Conquest,  there  are  records 
of  a  monastery,  and  of  a  town  or  village  having  existed. 
Later  still,  we  find  Cheltenham  figuring  in  the  annals  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  garrisoned  by  royal  troops,  and  attacked 
by  Cromwell.  Lastly  occurred  the  event  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  Cheltenham— in  the  year  1716,  its  medicinal 
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waters  were  discovered,  and,  thenceforth,  the  town  rose 
in  wealth  and  importance,  till,  from  having  been  little 
more  than  a  village,  it  has  at  the  present  day,  attained  a 
population  of  nearly  40,000,  and  boasts  of  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  elegantly  built  towns  within  the 
four  seas  of  Britain.  Certainly,  few  more  beautiful 
drives  could  be  found  than  the  tree-planted  "Promenade," 
terminated  by  the  "  Queen's  Hotel,"  or  handsomer  range 
of  houses  than  those  which  grace  Lansdowne,  or  a  state- 
lier avenue  than  the  elms  of  the  Royal  Old  Well.  Few 


LITTLE  BPA,  CHBLIBKHAM. 

towns  can  show  villas  and  pleasure  grounds  to  match 
those  of  Pittville.  We  need  not,  after  the  manner  of  a 
"  Guide  Book,"  go  over  all  the  pubhc  edifices  and  insti- 
tutions of  Cheltenham,  suffice  it,  that  the  visitor  will  find 
many  of  these  Avorthy  of  his  attention. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  "  Watering  Places  of  England,"  thus 
enumerates  the  advantages  of  Cheltenham : — "  Chelten- 
ham is  distant  from  Gloucester  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  anhour-and-half  from  Bristol  and  Bath,  and  almost 
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three  hours  from  London,  and  possesses  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  provincial  town,  resources  for  occupation 
and  amusement,  in  the  pleasing  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  its  cheerful  society,  its  assembly  rooms  and 
well-supplied  public  libraries,  its  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal institution,  where  public  lectures  are  delivered, 
and  its  reUgious  and  charitable  establishments;  so 
that,  altogether,  this  town  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eligible   for  a  permanent  residence,  or 
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for  a  few  months  sojourn.  It  agrees  very  well  with 
persons  who  have  passed  a  large  portion  of  their 
lives  in  tropical  climates,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  long-Hved.  The  heats  in  July  and  August 
are  oppressive,  on  which  account  several  of  the  residents 
leave  the  town  till  the  autumn.  The  climate  in  winter 
is  generally  mild,  but,  as  the  soil  is  clayey,  the  ground 
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often  remains  long  wet,  except  on  the  gravel  walks. 
The  Pittville  quarter  is  more  sheltered,  and  is  said  to  he 
on  a  more  sandy  soil  than  the  Lansdowne,  which  would 
be  cooler  as  a  summer  residence.  Cheltenham  is  shel- 
tered from  the  north-east  by  the  hills,  at  the  base  of 
which  it  lies,  and  thus  escapes  the'colder  winds  of  this 
chmate  ;  the  westerly  breezes  which  prevail  in  summer, 
tending  rather  to  cool  beneficially.  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
that  in  Cheltenham,  the  "westerly  winds  are  to  the 
eastern,  as  nearly  two  to  one."  The  average  of  rain 
which  falls  at  Cheltenham  is  less  than  in  the  island 
generally  by  four  inches.  One  of  the  special  advantages 
of  Cheltenham,  is  the  absence  of  any"great  extreme  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  consequently,  it  suits  many  cases  of  im- 
paired health.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  dry  bracing 
atmosphere,  although  the  amount  of  moisture  is  not 
excessive.  The  climate  however,  is  generally  suitable 
to  those  cases  which  derive  benefit  from  the  mineral 
waters." 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Cheltenham  waters 
is  pure  saline,  though  some  contain  iron,  and  some  a 
small  proportion  of  iodine.  The  small  amount  of  gaseous 
constituent  is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned.^  The  salts  princi- 
pally characteristic  of  the  Cheltenham]  waters,  are  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda  or  glauber  salt,  along  with  these  are  found 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  also  the  sul- 
phates and  cai'bonates  of  Ume,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia ]  the  most  marked  action,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  above  enumeration,  being  aperient  or  purga- 
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tive.  It  would  only  puzzle  a  general  reader  to  enumerat(3 
the  varieties  of  the  different  saline  waters  of  Cheltenham, 
or  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  differences  of  the  Old 
Well,  the  Montpellier  Spa,  or  the  Pittville  Spring.  The 
apphcability  of  these  differences  to  different  cases,  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  resident  medical  practitioner  consulted 
by  the  invalid  visitor,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  invalid 
should  resort  to  the  use  of  mineral  waters,  except  under 
direct  medical  sanction,  The  use  of  the  chalybeate 
springs,  of  course  comes  under  the  same,  or  even  greater 
precaution  than  that  of  the  purely  saline. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  deranged  digestive 
organs,  especially  with  implication  of  the  liver,  the  Chel- 
tenham waters  are  of  undoubted  benefit,  and,  of  course, 
that  benefit  extends  to  ailments  which  are  commonly 
connected  with  such  digestive  derangement,  as  for  in- 
stance, hypochrondriacism,  gout,  red  gravel,  piles,  and 
many  cutaneous  eruptions.  If,  however,  the  least  benefit 
is  to  be  derived,  the  patient  must  be  content,  especially 
in  cases  of  long  standing,  to  be  cured  by  the  almost  im- 
perceptible effect  of  the  Cheltenham  water,  rather  than 
by  any  very  sensible  effect  upon  the  body,  such  as  active 
purgation,  &c.,  &c.  Unfortunately,  many  persons  have 
the  idea  that  they  cannot  derive  much  benefit  from  me- 
dicine, unless  they  feel  it  acting  in  some  way,  hence,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparatively  mild  action  of  the 
Cheltenham  mineral  waters,  it  has  become  the  custom  at 
some  of  the  spas  to  add  to  the  natural  water  what  is 
called  the  "solution;"  that  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  Cheltenham  Salts,  formed  by  evaporating  the  natural 
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water.  This  practice,  however,  is  very  generally  con- 
demned by  raedical  men.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paper,  persons  who  have  resided  long  in  hot 
climates,  frequently  derive  benefit  from  a  residence  in 
Cheltenham,  and  from  drinking  the  waters. 


CHAPTEE  XYIII. 


SCOTLAND. 

GENEHAL  REMARKS  ON  HEALTH  SEEKING  AND  HEALTH  RESORTS 
IN  SCOTLAND — MOFFAT  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  SCOTTISH  DIS- 
TRICT. 


When  we  come  to  consider  the  "  Health  Resorts,"  which 
He  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  find  a  remarkable  difierence 
as  compared  with  those  of  England.  In  Scotland  there 
are  no  parallels  to  Brighton,  Torquay,  or  Bath,  to  Leam- 
ington, Harrogate,  or  Scarborough ;  summer  watering- 
places  there  are  in  abundance,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively small  and  poor.  One  great  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence is,  undoubtedly,  the  limited  number  as  compared 
with  England,  of  wealthy  supporters  of  such  places ;  and 
another,  that  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry,  seek  the  Southern  Resorts,  in  preference  to 
those  of  their  own  land,  finding  advantages  of  climate 
here  which  they  cannot  get  in  the  north  ;  the  mountain 
sheltered  borders  of  the  Erith  of  Clyde,  warmed  by  the 
gulf-stream  currents,  especially  about  Rothesay,  being 
the  nearest  parallel  to  Devonshire,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  Scotland  is  remarkably  deficient  in  those  mineral 
springs  which  have  been  the  means  of  raising  so  many 
obscure  sites  in  England  to  fame  and  fortune.  When 
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we  have  mentioned  the  sulphur  spring  of  Moffat,  the 
saHne  of  Pitcaithly,  and  the  chalybeate  of  Peterhead ;  we 
have  perhaps  given  the  names  of  those  of  any  note  at  all. 

Scotland  then  is  not  a  place  of  Health  Resorts  after 
the  manner  of  England ;  fashion,  climate,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  mineral  Avaters  ahke  forbid  it ;  but  there  is 
yet  another  reason  why  these  places  where  health-seekers 
congregate  are  not  found ;  the  whole  land 

Prac  Maiden-Kirk  to  Jolin-o-Groats," 

is,  itself,  one  great  Health  Resort  for  summer,  when  from 
early  June  to  the  late  days  of  October,  the  stream  of 
tourists  pours  unceasingly  by  glens  and  mountains,  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  such  as  few  lauds  can  excel  for  beauty, 
and  such  as  fewer  still  can  rival  in  historical  fame,  raised 
to  the  very  highest  point  of  interest  by  the  great  novelist, 
by  poets  who  have  claimed  them  as  their  birth-right, 
and  by  painters  of  all  nations  who  have  come  to  study 
their  scenes.    To  do  justice  to  the  health  giving  capabi- 
lities of  Scottish  highlands  and  lowlands,  from  the  time 
when  the  southern  hill-sides  are  golden  with  the  whin- 
blossom  and  broom  flowers  of  early  June,  to  the  last 
fading  purple  of  the  highland  heather  in  late  October, 
would  take  us  far  beyond  the  scope  and  intention  of  this 
little  work,  suffice  that  we  point  the  way,  and  carrying 
the  reader  through  the  districts  east,  west,  and  midland, 
south  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  leave  him  to  his  own  exploring 
capabilities  and  health-seeking  powers,  feeling  sure  he 
cannot  go  far  wrong  through  the  length  or  breadth  of 
"  Braid  Scotland  "  in  summer  time. 
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MOFFAT,  AND  THE  SOUTH-WEST  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND, 

Many  years  have  now  passed  since  first  the  genius  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  cast  a  halo  of  romance  and  interest 
around  Scottish  scenes  and  Scottish  places  ;  but  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  first 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  its  readers,  and  the  Waverley 
novels  gave  an  interest  in  every  thing  connected  with 
Scotland  to  thousands  of  southern  admirers,  who  had 
habitually  looked  upon  the  northern  division  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  sort  of  unknown  land,*  ever  since  that  period, 
the  land  "  north  the  Tweed  "  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
favourite  resort.  The  worn  student,  the  jaded  man  of 
business,  the  wearied  statesman,  and,  of  late  years,  even 
Royalty  itseK,  goes  to  seek  renovated  health  amid  the 
moors  and  mountains,  by  the  lochs  and  rivers,  bright 
dashing  rivers  as  they  are,  of  Scotland.  July,  August, 
and  September  are  the  months  when  those  seeking  either 
health  or  pleasure  betake  themselves  northward ;  let  us 
see  whether  in  that  time  we  cannot  go  over  a  good 
many — ^we  cannot  aU — of  those  scenes  and  places  where 
health  and  pleasure  are  most  likely  to  be  found. 

To  enter  Scotland  by  the  south-west,  we  need  not 
detail  the  journey  by  "  North-western,"  "  Preston  and 

*  The  stoiy  is  told,  that  a  wealthy  Scottish  nobleman  being  about 
to  marry,  the  lady — of  high  rank — took  pains,  previous  to  going  to  her 
northern  home,  to  send  provisions  of  all  sorts  from  London,  and  was 
heartily  ashamed  on  reaching  the  "  land  of  cakes,"  to  find  the  absurdity 
of  her  proceeding.  The  first  "  Scottish  breakfast  "  woiUd  no  doubt, 
amjjly  convince  her. 
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Lancaster,"  or  other  rails ;  suffice  it  that  we  find  our- 
selves pacing  the  platform  of  the  noble  station  of  "  bonny 
Carlisle,"  and  waiting  for  the  train  to  start  northward  on 
the  Caledonian  line.  Were  we  not  hurrying  forward  to 
Scotland,  we  might  say  much,  and  reflect  more,  upon 
the  changes  which  this  old  and  noted  border  city  has 
witnessed,  of  fierce  forays,  carried  up  to  its  very  gates, 
by  border  bands  of  the  moss-trooping  Turnbulls,  Graemes, 
and  Armstrongs  ;  or  later,  of  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
clans,  seen  both  in  triumph  and  in  misfortune.  But  the 
bell  rings,  and  we  are  reminded  that  times  are  changed. 
We  start,  but  not  for  a  very  long  rail  jom-ney  at  present. 
A  stop,  and  "  Gretna  station"  makes  every  stranger  look 
out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  well-known  place.  Here 
too  we  part  company  with  the  main  train,  which  takes 
its  course  for  many  miles  by  the  Vale  of  Clyde,  and  take 
the  branch  line  to  Dumfries,  a  short  run  to  a  quiet, 
pretty  little  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  a 
few  miles  above  where  the  latter  joins  the  Solway. 

In  Diunfries,  a  few  days — either  for  health  or  pleasure 
— may  be  well  spent :  the  noble  castle  of  "Caerlaverock," 
with  its  historical  reminiscences,  the  fine  ruins  of  Lin- 
cluden  and  of  New  Abbey — Sweetheart's  Abbey  it  is 
sometimes  called — are  well  worth  visiting;  though,  to 
the  philanthropist,  the  finely  situated,  splendidly  built, 
still  more  splendidly  arranged,  and  efficiently  conducted, 
"  Crichton  Lunatic  Asylum,"  will  probably  offer  a  greater 
object  of  interest.  It  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent institutions  of  the  kind  to  be  found  anywhere. 
In  Dumfries,  too,  we  have  the  resting-place  and  monu- 
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nient  of  Robert  Burns,  and,  not  far  off,  Dalswinton  Loch, 
where  some  of  the  very  earliest  experiments  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  a  vessel  by  steam  were  made  by  Bell.  In 
short,  Dumfries  is  a  place  where  our  health-seeker  may 
spend  a  week  in  summer  most  pleasantly,  and  then,  if 
he  will,  may  take  himself  to  the  well-known  watering- 
place  and  Health  Resort  of  MotFat,  where,  if  healtli  be 
sought  more  than  can  be  found  in  the  bracing  exercise, 
fresh  breezes,  and  enlivening  scenery  of  the  steep  pictur- 
esque hills  of  Moffat  Dale,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the 
mineral  water,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  Harrogate 
in  composition  and  action,  and  is  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  from  a  similar  cause, — the  passage  of  the  water, 
in  the  first  instance,  through  a  bog  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  after  which  it  undergoes  a  natural  filtration  in 
gravelly  soil  before  it  rises  as  a  spring.  When  first 
drawn,  the  Moffat  water  has  a  milky  blueish  look,  it 
sparkles  slightly,  from  the  presence  of  a  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases, 
and  of  course  exhales  the  sulphureous  odoui*  of  all  such 
waters.  In  some  cases  of  skin  disease,  and  of  dyspepsia, 
in  gout,  scrofula,  &c.,  the  Moffat  water  is  frequently  re- 
commended ;  but  none  should  resort  to  its  use  without 
proper  medical  sanction,  and  most,  we  imagine,  will  try 
the  pleasanter  and  safer  tonics  we  first  alluded  to,  which 
are  to  be  found  around  the  town,  and  not  in  it.  Sup- 
posing our  health-seeker  willing  to  adopt  the  latter 
prescription,  we  may  take  him  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing health  journeys  possible :  and  how  many  of  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  a  journey  and  of  change  are  connected 
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with  the  interest  the  mind  takes  in  it !  If  the  man  who 
leaves  the  senate,  the  bar,  the  consulting-room,  or  the 
counting-honse,  to  come  into  the  country,  brings  with 
him  a  brain-load  of  arduous  legislation,  of  knotty  points, 
of  anxious  cases,  or  of  commercial  cares,  in  vain  will  he 
look  for  renewed  health  and  strength  amid  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.  If  he  really  wishes  to  benefit,  let  him, 
to  repeat  a  homely  illustration,  put  all  these  things  at  the 
back  of  his  head  till  he  gets  home  again.  We  will  war- 
rant that  many  of  the  questions,  Avhich  gave  him  so  much 
care  and  anxiety,  will  have  resolved  themselves  into  very 
simple  ones,  when  he  comes  to  take  them — ^if  he  can  find 
them  at  all — out  of  the  repository  to  which  we  have 
advised  their  consignment  during  his  tour.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  simple  cessation,  for  a  time,  of  thought 
upon  certain  points,  and  the  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
lighter  and  novel  ideas,  fits  it  for  disposing  easily  of 
what  it  scarcely  could  master  before.  The  truth  is  that 
men  have  in  the  mind,  as  in  the  body,  fits  of  indigestion, 
and  the  mind  requires,  like  the  stomach,  considering  and 
dieting,  a  change  of  food,  a  little  mental  medicine,  after 
which  it  can  resolve  many  a  hard  matter  that  in  its 
morbid  state  gave  it  all  sorts  of  uneasiness. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression,  and  we  have  left  our 
tourist  waiting  to  start  upon  om-  Moffat  Dale  excm-sion. 
This  excursion  he  may  make  on  foot,  or  by  horse,  or  car- 
riage, as  suits  inclination,  strength,  and  pocket.  Of  all 
others,  the  foot  tour  is  the  most  independent,  and  best 
for  seeing  country ;  but,  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  walking,  and  especially  when  the  health  is  below  par,  it 
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it  is  too  ti-ying,  takes  too  miicli  away  from  the  vital 
powers,  and  leaves  too  little  either  for  the  digestion  of 
the  food  or  for  mental  enjoyment.  Moreover,  those  who 
journey  through  the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  not  the  frequent  inns  and  resting- 
places  of  more  thickly-inhabited  districts,  and  that, 
having  once  started,  they  must  often  make  a  long  stretch 
to  the  next  place  of  refreshment.  Starting  from  Moffat 
on  our  present  tour,  they  must  make  up  their  calculation 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  hill-road ;  good  road,  how- 
ever, and  a  very  beautiful  one,  at  one  time  on  a  level 
with  the  clear  Moffat  water — not^  be  it  remembered,  the 
mineral  water,  but  the  clear,  bright,  sparkling  burn, — 
anon  mounting  by  the  side  of  the  steep,  very  steep,  hills 
and  braes,  its  sides  fringed  with  heather  and  foxglove, 
with  bluebells  and  bracken,  or  with  plantations  of  larch, 
dwarf  oak,  mountain  ash,  the  rowan  tree  of  Scotland, 
and  the  graceful  birch.  Few  steeper  green  braes  are 
there  in  broad  Scotland  than  those  which  foi-m  the  sides 
of  Moffat  Dale,  and  yet,  steep  as  they  are,  the  country- 
people  tell  how  Graham  of  Claverhouse  would  gallop  his 
coal-black  charger  along  them  in  his  search  for  the  per- 
secuted Covenanters.  During  our  journey — walk  we 
shall  make  it — the  peculiar  forms  of  many  of  the  hills 
cannot  fail  to  attract  notice,  especially  from  a  stranger. 
One  very  pecuhar  hill  is  called  the  "  Saddle  Yoke," 
from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  cart  saddle. 

But  we  are  getting  towards  the  head  of  the  glen. 
That  continued  rumble,  especially  if  the  waters  are  in 
flood,  must  be  the  "Grey  Mare's  Tail,"  where  the 
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"  head"  of  Moffat  water,  or  at  least  one  of  its  "heads," 
shoots  clean  over  the  chff,  a  fall  of  two  hundred  feet. 
Were  it  a  river  instead  of  merely  a  little  streamlet,  this 
fall  would  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ; 
but  as  it  is,  so  small  comparatively  is  the  quantity  of 
water  which  falls,  and  so  perpendicular  is  the  descent, 
that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  dark  pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  it  is  broken  into  spray,  and  hence  the  name, 
and  a  very  good  one,  of  the  "  Grey  Mare's  Tail."  We 
can  sit  down  and  look  at  it  at  om-  leisure,  while  we  make 
our  picnic,  and,  whether  teetotallers  or  not,  there  is  plenty 
of  clear  water  for  a  draught,  either  alone,  or  to  dilute  the 
drop  of  "  mountain  dew"  from  the  flask,  which  somehow 
or  other,  so  many  find  they  can  take,  though  they  never 
can  elsewhere,  when  they  get  on  the  Scotch  hills. 
Neither  is  it  altogether  useless  :  the  strong  may  do  well 
without,  but  the  weaker,  those  who  are  a  little  out  of 
health  perhaps,  will  find  comfort  and  real  benefit  by  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  spirit,  after  along,  hot, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  fatiguing  walk. 

If  you  are  easily  "  done  up,"  stay  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall  and  rest :  you  may  look  at  it  till  it  almost  sends  you 
to  sleep — ^mesmerises  you — ^^vith  the  sounds  of  the  falling 
water  in  your  ears  ;  or,  if  you  be  more  wakeful,  and  have 
a  botanical  eye,  you  may  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
vegetation  around.  Some  beautiful  fenis  especially  are 
there,  which  grow  ever  wet  with  the  spray,  and  which, 
if  you  can  manage  to  carry  them  home,  will  do  admi- 
rably to  grace  the  fernery,  or  "Ward's  case."  If 
you  are  strong,  let  us  begin  our  ascent  to  trace  the 
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source  of  the  streamlet  wliicli  forms  our  fall.  It  is  a 
steep  climb ;  for  Hartfell,  the  mountaiia  we  are  now  up, 
is  the  highest  m  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  is'  worth  some 
trouble  to  get  a  sight  of  the  dark  mountain,  loch, — Loch 
Skene, — from  Avhich  the  water  flows,  and  it  may  be  to 
see  the  eagle  soaring  overhead,  giving  life  to  the  wild 
scene  which  surrounds  us.  One  singular  feature  con- 
nected with  the  loch  is  the  way  in  which  its:  shores  and 
bottom  are,  as  it  were,  paved  with  large  flat  stones.  So 
peculiar  is  this,  that  in  the  olden  time,  supernatural,  or 
at  least  "  bjownie"  agency  got  the  credit  of  the  work. 
A  fisherman  will  find  plenty  of  small  trout  in-  the  loch, 
but  as  black  looking  as  the  moss  and  moss  wafer  around, 
though  red  fleshed  and  excellent  eating. 

A  steep  descent  to  our  friend  at  the  foot  of  the  fall. 
We  may  follow,  if  we  will,,  the  course  of  the  peat  sledge 
which  is  conveying  the  peats  cut  on  the  upland  moss  to 
the  shepherd's  cottage  below.  No  wheeled  vehiele  would 
do  to  go  down  these  almost  perpendicular  grassy  hills. 
— But  evening  draw  irigh,  send  we  have  yet  three  miles 
to  our  comfortable  quarters  on  the  banks  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  the  well  knovni,  nay  almost  classical,  and  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  fisher,  botanist,  poet,  and  author 
frequented  little  shiehng,  kept  by  our  friend  Tibbie 
Shiels.  A  well  known  character  is  Tibbie,  for  her  house 
has  been  honoured  with  the  presence,  for  many  days 
together,  of  Kit  North,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  his 
writings ;  it  has  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth 
under  its  roof-tree;  and  in  it  lived  and  wrote  Eliot 
Warburton  just  previous  to  his  last  fatal  embarkation  in 
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the  burnt  Amazon ;  not  to  mention  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
whose  farm  of  Altrive  is  but  a  short  way  distant.  We 
suppose  that,  independent  of  the  quiet,  comfort,  and 
beautiful  cleanUness  of  the  little  dwelling,  its  situation 
is  a  great  attraction,  lying  as  it  does  embosomed  in  pas- 
toral hills,  green  to  their  summits,  which  stretch  their 
verdant  undulations — a  sea  of  hills — far  away  over  the 
English  border.  Close  to,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
house,  are  the  shores  of  sweet  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  at 


SI.  mast's  loch,  AlTD  BHXHOPB  lOWEB. 


the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  those  of  the  Loch  of 
the  Lowes.  Indeed,  the  cottage  is  built  upon  the  narroAv 
isthmus  which  separates  the  two,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  which  connects  them.  Prettier  sight  cannot 
be  imagined,  nor  one  more  novel  to  most  of  om-  Enghsh 
readers.  Neither  could  we  imagine  one  more  suitable 
than  this  to  an  invalid  seeking  health  with  quiet,  where 
one  mav  wander  without  let  or  hindrance  over  the  grassy 
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heathery  hills  around,  where  the  hum  of  the  bee,  the 
bleat  of  the  sheep,  or  the  crackling  of  the  broom-pods, 
as  they  burst  under  the  summer  heat,  would  be  all  the 
sounds  for  hours  together.  Some  this  would  not  suit, 
but  others  would  find  in  it  the  very  elixir  of  hfe. 

But  we  have  not  time  to  stay,  and  after  a  bed  of  which 
Izaak  Walton  would  have  sung  the  praises,  had  he  ever 
come  fishing  here,  and  after  a  breakfast  worthy  of  Scot- 
land, we  start  again  on  our  health  tour.  The  road 
skirting  the  banks  of  St.  Mary's  gradually  descends  after 
leaving  it,  and  we  find  by  the  look  of  the  vegetation, 
and  of  the  wood,  that  we  are  entering  again  the  lower 
and  more  cultivated  country  Avhich  borders  "  Yarrow 
Stream"  soon  after  it  leaves  the  loch.  Passing  through 
the  village  of  Yarrow,  and  keeping  the  picturesque  road 
which  follows  the  stream,  glens,  and  houghs,  we  come  to 
where 

"  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Tan-ow's  bii-chen  bower." 

What  reader  of  Sir  Walter  does  not  remember  that  it  is 
here  the  "  Last  Minstrel"  is  made  to  pour  forth  the 
"  Lay"  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and 
her  ladies.  The  situation  of  the  now  ruined  tower  is 
very,  very  beautiful,  standing  as  it  does  on  a  thickly, 
wooded  eminence  high  above  the  water  which  flows 
below.  A  little' further  and  "  Sweet  Bowhill,"  the  seat, 
or  rather  one  of  the  seats,  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch' 
tells  that  we  are  fairly  into  the  level  country,  Hand  the 
milestones  say  not  far  from  the  famed  old  border  town  of 
Selkirk,  where  a  good  inn  will  form  the  pleasantest  ter- 
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luination  to  a  tourist's  clay.  Around  Selkirk,  Melrose, 
Jedburgh,  Abbotsford,  Dryburgh,  Sir  Walter's  country, 
afford  ample  scope  for  long  days  of  interest,  amusement, 
and  health-seeking ;  but  to  describe  these  is  not  our 
intention.  Suffice  it,  that,  starting  from  Carlisle,  we 
have,  not  confining  ourselves  to  one  Health  Resort,  endea- 
voured to  bring  our  friends  through  a  series  of  them  ; 
and  to  the  summer  health-seeker,  capable  of  some  little 
fatigue,  no  better  health  tour  could  v^^e  offer,  though 
some  as  good  we  may  have  in  store. 


GHAPTEE  XIX. 


THE    CLYDE;    GLASGOW  AND  TUB  TVESTEB.N  SCOTTISH  DISTEICT  

KOTHESAY,  &C. 


In  our  last  health  tour,  after  crossing  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  borders,  and  very  soon  after  leaving 
Carlisle,  we  diverged  from  the  main  line  of  the  Cale- 
donian rail  at  Gretna.  Let  us  again  start  from  the  fair 
border  city,  but,  instead  of  diverging,  keep  straight  on. 
Having,  in  our  way  to  Carhsle,  passed -amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland,  with,  after  leaving  it,  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Cheviots,  on  the  right,  and  the  hills  of 
Moffat-dale  in  fronj;,  the  stranger  may  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  for  miles  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
border  the  journey  is  over  a  dead  flat.  Look  to  the  left 
for  an  explanation  and  for  the  waters  of  the  Solway  ;  for 
this  flat  level  is  part  of  the  ancient  shores  of  the  noted 
firth,  the  tide  waters  of  which  coming  in  breast-high, 
and  with  the  speed  of  a  horse  at  gallop,  have  overtaken 
many  a  one  who  had  ventured  too  late,  or  .too  adventur- 
ously to  cross  the  low-water  sands. 

A  few  minor  stations  passed,  and  we  approach  the 
steep  hills  of  Moffat- dale:  seen  from  the  rail,  with  the  little 
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town  of  MoflPat  nestling  at  their  feet— these  hills— moun- 
tains  we  should  call  them — present  a  very  beautiful  and 
imposing  appearance,  and  especially  if  we  see  them  on 
one  of  those  lovely  summer  days,  when  the  broad  shadows 
of  flitting  clouds  pass  with  such  speed  and  heeding 
nothing,  over  sun-lit  hill  and  valley,  over  the  level  mea- 
dows or  steep  precipices  alike.  But,  finer  still,  could 
we  see  them  when  the  misty  curtain  which  at  times 
shrouds  their  bold  outlines  is  just  rolling  upwards  after 
a  summer  shower,  beneath  the  warmth  of  a  summer  sun 
—then  this,  like  every  other  hill  scene,  looks  its  best. 
Such  a  summer  day  as  that  mentioned  above — bright 
summer  sun  and  quickly  flying  summer  clouds,  is  the 
day  for  the  journey  still  before  us  ere  we  reach  om-  final 
head-quarters  at  Glasgow — not  that  Glasgow  is  a  Health 
Resort — whence  we  seek  other  scenes. 

Leaving  the  station  at  Moffat,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Beattock  station,  the  country  is  one  succession  of  hill 
after  hill,  the  pure  pastoral,  greenhill  scenery  of  southern 
Scotland.  Now  the  steep  heather  a^d  bracken-clad  brae 
rises  from  the  verge  of  the  railway  which  traverses  its 
side :  soon  the  eye  travels  far  up  some  green  strath 
dotted  Avith  sheep  and  black  cattle,  with  here  and  there 
the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  the  low  shieling  cottages 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country ;  or,  in  place  of  the 
spreading  pasture  of  the  wider  vales,  we  have  the  hills 
severed  by  the  deep-cut  gully  or  glen,  the  angular  faces 
of  the  rock  shewing  themselves  amid  their  clothing  of 
hill  vegetation.  Our  time  is  August,  and  the  fox-gloves, 
those  stately  ornaments  of  rock  scenery,  are  nearly  over. 
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but  the  heather  is  in  the  full  flush  of  its  beauty,  and  tints 
every  brae-side  with  its  glowing  purple,  and  the  bracken 
never  looked  greener,  while  here  and  there  the  mountain 
ash  berries  are  shewing  their  red  up  some  narrow  gorge, 
where  colour  and  form  are  both  diversified  by  the  white 
stems  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  silver  birch.  Do  we 
traverse  this  country  after  some  heavy  rains,  its  beauty 
is  much  enhanced.  Then  every  hill-side  glances  with 
numberless  streamlets,  which  soon  again  will  disappear, 
but  which  now  come  to  swell  the  bums  and  rivers,  con- 
verting every  gully  into  a  watercourse,  and  every  thread- 
let  of  a  rill,  which  leaps  from  the  rocks,  into  a  sounding 
waterfall  for  the  time  being.  But  other  diversifications 
have  we  of  the  long  panorama  which  moves  through  the 
space  framed  by  the  window  of  our  rail  carriage  :  every 
here  and  there  stands  the  mansion  of  some  landed  pro- 
prietor, probably  in  a  well-sheltered  vale,  still  more 
sheltered  by  the  rising  plantations  which  clothe  the  hills 
around.  Anon  a  few  river-side  meadows  and  coni-fields, 
with  hedges  and  all  tjie  appearance  of  the  lowland  country, 
come  across  us  :  another  minute  or  two,  and  we  are  once 
more  whirling  past  the  steep  heathy  hills,  and  wide  un- 
inclosed — or,  at  long  intervals,  "  stone  dyke  "  inclosed — 
green  spreading  pastm-e  valleys. 

A  gradually  increasing  stream  seems  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  rail ;  or  rather,  the  rail  follows  its  course  : 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  it  receives  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  hill  burns,  and  grows  and  grows 
under  our  eyes  as  we  speed  along.  The  destination  of 
the  sweUing  stream  and  that  of  ourselves  is  the  same,  for 
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we  have  entered  the  "  heads  of  Clyde."  When  we  meet 
a  little  below  Glasgow,  we  shall  find  the  mountain  stream, 
of  which  we  have  just  watched  the  commencement, 
swollen  into  a  river  which  bears  on  its  bosom  perhaps  the 
■finest  steam  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  on  its  banks  those  famous  building  yards  which  have 
made  the  name  of  the  Clyde-built  steamer  a  passport  for 
excellence  throughout  the  world.  But  we  must  not 
jump  to  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde,  and  its  iron-built 
steamers,  quite  so  suddenly ;  for,  rapid  as  may  be  the 
rail  transit,  it  has  not  yet  carried  us  out  of  the  country 
of  hill  and  stream  ;  we  have  still  to  take  our  look  at  the 
"  Tintock  top,"  famed  in  song,  the  highest  hill  in  Lanark- 
shire ;  worthy  of  our  looking  when  we  can  sec  him 
without  his  night-cap  of  mountain  mist.  We  may,  too, 
take  the  opportunity  of  stopping  at  Lanark,  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Glasgow,  and  spend  a  day  in  visiting  om- 
Clyde  river  again,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  magnificent  falls, 
the" finest  waterfalls  in  the  kingdom.  Whether  we  stop 
or  whether  we  do  not,  we  must  find  our  head-quarters  at 
Glasgow.  If,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  the  search 
after  health  forms  but  part  of  our  object  in  touring,  and 
the  search  after  pleasure  and  information  a  larger  propor- 
tion, we  may  make  our  stay  in  Glasgow,  where  there  is 
much  to  see. — ^The  magnificent  cathedral,  lately  restored, 
and  its  almost  unrivalled  crypt,  or  under  chapel,  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  which  had  so  long  hid  its  massive  pro- 
portions ;  the  cathedral  itself  soon  to  be  rendered  still 
more  splendid  by  the  total  renovation  of  its  forty  win- 
dows with  painted  glass,  in  ^a  style  of  art  higher  than 
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has  yet  been  seen  in  Britain.  Close  to  the  cathedral, 
the  Glasgow  cemetery— Necropolis  as  it  is  called— its 
picturesque  hill  covered  Avith  monuments,  many  of 
them  inscribed  with  well-known  names,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  visitant.  The  University,  with  its  an- 
cient structures  and  its  museum;  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  even  the  architectural  beauties  of  the 
n&w  parts  of  Glasgow,  will  all  engage  the  attention  ;  but 
for  those  who  have  leisure,  health,  and  opportunity,  the 
manufacturing*  and  mercantile  objects  of  this  great 
city  ought  to  have  abundant  interest,  especially  the  build- 
ing yards  of  the  iron  steam-ships,  and  the  foundries  of 
the  Clyde  steam-machinery,  which  is  sent  for  far  and 
wide.  These  things,  however,  scarcely  come  under  our 
notice  here ;  our  acquaintance  with  the  steamers  must  be 
more  practical,  for  we  shall  make  much  use  of  them  in  our 
health-seeking  on  the  shores  of  Clyde ;  moreover,  if  we 
axe  invalids,  gTeat  and  interesting  city  though  it  be,  the 
sooner  we  are  out  of  Glasgow,  its  smoke,  and  its  densely 
crowded  streets,  the  better. 

The  Clyde,  flowing  through  the  centre  of  Glasgow, 
floats  into  the  heart  of  the  town  the  numberless 
river  steamers  which  are  ever  carrying  their  numerous 
passengers  to  and  from  the  many  watering  places  which 
stud  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  river  and  frith  of 
Clyde.    Let  us  make  it  a  fine  morning,  and  wend  our 

*  Among  tlie  most  interesting  we  may  class  the  sewed  muslin  ware- 
liouses,  where  all  the  processes  for  the  making  of  these  beautiful  fabrics 
are  carried  on,  with  the  exception  of  the  sewing.  This  is  done  through- 
out large  districts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  girls  and  women, 
who  receive  annually  many  thousand  pounds  in  wages. 
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way  to  the  "  Broomielaw,"  the  usual  place  of  embark- 
ation,  in  search  of  the  "  Rothesay  boat,"  making  Rothe- 
say our  destination  for  the  time  being.  We  are  not  long 
on  board,  when  the  sharp-bowed  trig  little  vessel  slowly 
edges  out  from  among  her  companions  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  is  off  on  her  voyage.  The  first  part  Hes 
through,  as  it  were,  lanes  of  steam-ships  of  all  sizes  and 
forms,  from  the  small  coaster  to  the  leviathan  that  crosses 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  only  such  a  sight  that  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  steam  navigation 
of  the  Clyde.  Anon  we  come  upon  the  building  yards, 
hearing,  long  before  Ave  are  close  to  them,  the  incessant 
dm  of  the  worlonen's  hammers,  which  drive  close  the 
rivets  of  the  iron  plates  of  the  ships.  Every  now  and 
then  we  pass  one  of  the  long  sharp  river  boats,  homeward 
bound,  the  awning  covered  deck  crowded  Avith  passen- 
gers, many  of  them  probably  business  men,  who,  for  the 
summer  at  least,  live  in  the  country,  and  go  up  and 
down  morning  and  evening.  The  Clyde  villages  are 
permanent  Health  Resorts  for  the  busy  citizens  of 
Glasgow. 

For  some  miles  below  Glasgow  the  Clyde  banks  have 
but  little  beauty,  much  of  them  being  artificial  embank- 
ment, made  with  the  double  view  of  deepening  the  chan- 
nel and  of  protecting  -the  shores  from  the  wash  of  the 
continually  passing  steam- vessels.  Gradually,  however, 
the  shores  recede,  the  river  widens,  and  villa,  lawn  and 
plantation,  refresh  the  eye  on  either  side.  The  first  great 
object  of  interest  is  the  noble  trap-rock  of  Dumbarton, 
crowned  by  the  castle,  and  other  buildings  which  come 
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to  the  water's  edge.  This  rock,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  560  feet,  adds  to  the  interest  of  situation  and  appear- 
ance much  that  is  historical,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  last  era  in  the  life  of  Sir  Wilham  Wallace, 
whose  sword  is  still  kept  here  and  shewn,  and  who  was 
prisoner  in  the  castle  for  some  time  after  his  betrayal. 

Now,  we  are  among  the  beauties  of  the  lower  Clyde. 
Through  the  pastoral  hills  of  Lanarkshire  we  traced  its 
beginnings  as  a  mountain  burn,  and  followed  its  growing 
into  the  river  which  thunders  over  its  "  Falls  of  Clyde 
we  meet  it  on  the  levels  of  the  country  round  Glasgow ; 
and  now  here  we  have  it  expanded  and  expanding  into 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  looking  part  loch,  part  river,  seem- 
ingly closed  in  on  every  side  by  the  mountains  of  the 
western  Highlands.    Most  striking  and  most  puzzhng 
to  a  stranger  are  these  mountains,  their  position  varying 
with  every  turn  of  the  river,  and  their  numerous  eleva- 
tions which  rise  bold  and  high  on  Clyde  banks,  barring, 
as  it  were,  all  exit  to  the  ocean  for  the  waters  which 
wind  among  them ;  often  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  main  course  of  Clyde  from  the  numerous  off-branch- 
ing lochs — Gare-loch,  Holy -loch.  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil, 
&c. — which  lead  off  into  the  heart  of  the  hill-countiy 
around — their  shores  wildlv-beautiful,  but  enlivened  with 
numerous  tasteful  mansions  and  pictm'esque  villages, 
which  shelter  under  the  lofty  hills  and  thriving  wood- 
lands. 

A  few  miles  below  Dumbarton  the  first  of  these  lochs, 
the  Gareloch,  opens  up ;  on  one  shore,  the  little  sea- 
bathing town  of  Helensburgh,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
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beautifully  situated  seat  and  hamlet  of  Roseneath,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Roseneath  stands  'on  a 
sort  of  promontory,  on  one  side  of  it  the  Gareloch,  on 
the  other  Loch  Long,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  Clyde  lochs.  Nearly  opposite  the  last-mentioned 
places  we  have  Greenock,  the  weUlknoAvn,  busy,  bustling 
port,  and  a  few  miles  below  it  the  little  to^vn  of  Gourock ; 
still  lower,  on  the  opposite  shore,  lies  Bunoon,  one  of 
ike  most  beautifully-placed  watering-places  it  is  possible 
to  find,  not  far  from  it,  the  Holy-loch,  and  Kiimun, 
another  of  these  rising  Clyde  summer  resorts. 

On  to  our  destination,  and  we  enter  a  passage  nar- 
rowed, it  looks  quite  closed  up,  by  the  approaching 
shores,  ere  we  steam  down  Rothesay  bay  to  the  ancient 
town,  which,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  still  gives  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Rothesay  to  the  eldest  sons  of  their  descendants 
who  now  occupy  the  British  throne.*  The  situation  of 
Rothesay  is  veiy  lovely ;  as  a  summer  residence  delightful, 
as  a  winter  one,  most  favom-able  to  the  class  of  invalids 
who  require  mild  equable  temperature,  and  who  are  not 
injured  by  a  somewhat  relaxing  climate.  Most  of  our 
readers,  probably,  are  aware  that  Rothesay  is  not  situated 
m  the  mainland,  but  upon  the  island  of  Bute,  which  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  Erith  of  Clyde.   Bute,  which  is  about 

^  An  anecdote  Avent  tlie  round  of  the  papers  a  year  or  two  ago,  that 
the  Queen  was  one  day  sui-prised  by  the  announced  arrival  of  a  titled 
visitor,  the  "Duke  of  Eothesay,"  whom  she  did  not  recollect,  and  that, 
much  to  the  sm'prise  and  amusement  of  her  Majesty,  her  eldest  son 
was  introduced  in  his  ftdl  Higliland  dress,  as  became  the  lieii-  of  the 
,Eoyal  Stewarts. 
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eighteen  miles  in  lengtli,  by  from  four  to  six  in  breadth, 
is  comparatively  a  low  island,  but,  being  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills  on  every  side,  is  sheltered  in  all  directions. 
"  The  temperature  of  Bute  never  falls  low  during  winter, 
nor  rises  high  in  summer,  so  that  its  yearly  range  is  com- 
paratively limited,  being  under  40°,  which  is,  at  least, 
15°  less  than  Glasgow.     The  temperature  will  more 
frequently  rise  above  75°  at  Glasgow  than  above  70°  at 
Rothesay,  in  Bute ;    and   oftener  sink  below  20°  at 
Glasgow,  than  below  30°  at  Rothesay."       Snow,  when 
it  does  chance  to  fall,  seldom  lies  longer  than  a  few 
hovffs.      During  severe  long-continued  frost  on  the 
mainland,  and  when  the  surrounding  hills   are  for 
many  weeks   covered   with   snow,  a  little  may  be 
seen  on  the  higher  parts  of  Bute ;  but  even  then  the 
temperature  on  the  lower  ground  is  rarely  under  28° 
during  the  night,  and  34°  during  the  day."    "  In  ordi- 
nary weather  there  is  no  marked  difference,  but  in  very 
hot  weather  the  thermometer  in  Bute  does  not  rise  so 
high  by  several  degrees  as  on  the  mainland."    "  Every 
part  of  Bute  is  not  equally  mild  dming  winter.  The 
eastern  is  much  milder  than  the  northern  coast,  owing 
to  its  being  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  north  wind.    The  climate  of  this  island  may 
be  styled  as  mild  and  equable,  but  rather  humid.  It 
resembles  in  character  that  of  the  south-west  of  England 
and  Erance,  and  of  the  Channel  Islands,  though  it  is 
considerably  less  warm  than  any  of  these."     "  As  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids  it  holds  out  considerable 
advantages  to  that  class  only  for  whom  a  soft,  equable, 
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but  rather  humid  atmosphere,  is  indicated."*  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  general  relaxation  of  the 
system,  the  chmate  of  Rothesay  and  Bute  would  be  the 
reverse  of  beneficial;  consequently,  in  some  cases  of 
chest  affection,  although  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
mildness  of  the  chmate,  injurious  effects  might  result 
from  its  moist  relaxing  power;  the  same  observation 
applies  to  other  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia,  nervous 
disease,  &c.  Such  being  the  case,  any  one  proposing  to 
make  Rothesay  an  invalid  residence,  ought  to  do  so  only 
on  the  advice  of  a  medical  attendant. 

A  very  cm-sory  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  shrubs 
growing  about  Rothesay  is  sufficient  to  convince  the 
stranger  that  the  climate  must  be  free  from  any  great 
severity ;  for  here  fuchsias,  a.id  other  shrubs  that  will 
not  stand  the  winter  hundreds  of  miles  further  south,  are 
found  growing  on  from  year  to  year  evidently  unscathed 
by  frost.  From  Rothesay,  and  the  neighbourhood,  many 
of  the  most  magnificent  views  possible  are  to  be  obtained 
— the  heights  of  Arran  and  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire 
being  principals  in  the  scenery ;  moreover,  the  frequently 
passuig  and  calling  steam-boats  afford  every  facility  for 
visiting  all  points  of  interest,  and  from  hence  the  tourist 
may  proceed  onward  and  spend  many  days  or  weeks 
among  the  lochs  and  mountains,  the  shores  and  isles  of 
the  western  Highlands.  Our  destination,  however,  was, 
at  starting,  Rothesay,  and  from  thence  must  we  return, 
visiting,  if  possible,  the  various  Clyde  smnmer-resorts  on 
our  way  back  ;  more  particularly  must  we  give  one  day 

*  Clark  on  Climate. 
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to  the  sail  up  Loch  Long,  to  land  at  its  head,  at  Arrochar; 
from  thence  take  our  short  and  pleasant  walk  to  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  where,  catching  one  of  the  loch 
steamers,  we  make  our  way,  winding  amid  the  hundred 
isles  of  that  most  romantic  sheet  of  water,  till,  from  its 
southern  extremity,  the  rail  whisks  us  off  to  Dumbarton, 


and  once  more  we  are  steaming  up  the  Clyde,  past  lawn 
and  villa,  woodland  and  mansion,  past  embankments, 
building-yards,  and  lines  of  steamers,  till  we  land  at  the 
Broomielaw,  and  find  ourselves  again  in  the  heart  of 
Glasgow.  If  health  and  enjoyment  have  not  followed, 
nay  accompanied  us  in  'our  tour,  the  fault  must  be  in 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER,  XX. 


EDINBURGH;  THE  EASTERN  SCOTTISU  DISTRICT  AND  THE  SHOBBS 
OF  THE  Jt'RITH  OP  FORTH. 


In  our  previous  health  tours  and  visits  to  Scottish 
Health  Resorts,  we  have  come  down  northward  by  the 
westera  lines  of  rail.  This  time  wc  travel  eastward,  and 
passing:  the  handsonae  capital  of  northern  England — 
]S?e"\^  '  f>n-Tvne — find  ourseives  speeding  on  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  old  town-  ofBer^pick — whiei 
inpKodraBot^s  takes  a  Hii;-  ]  plnrv  with  "  England,  aud 
Scotland — and  Berwick-upon-Tweed" — possesses  abun- 
dant historic  association  to  interest  the  passing  visitor, 
and  possessed  still  more  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
ancient  castle  walls,  which  had  witnessed  so  many  scenes 
in  the  dd  border  and  international  wars,  were  still 
standing.  Bermck  might  be  called  a  Health  Resort,  from 
its  proxunity  to  the  sea,  or  rather  to  the  German  Ocean  ; 
but  summer  visitors  to  this  part  of  the  coast  rather  dis- 
tribute themselves  among  the  sea-side  villages  and  bathing 
stations  in  the  neighbouriiood,  both  on  the  Northum- 
brian and  Scottish  shores.  More  interesting  than  the 
town  to  strangers,  is  the  river — 

"  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep" — 
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on  which  it  stands ;  for  few  rivers  of  its  size,  are  so 
widely  known  as  the  border  stream,  which  for  many 
hundi-ed  years  has  been  the  boundary  mark  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Could  we  on  our  present  route 
ascend  the  stream,  many  a  sweet  spot  for  health  and 
pleasure  should  we  find  on 

"  tlie  bonny  banks  of  Tweed." 

Passmg  Coldstream  and  Kelso,  vve  should  once  more 
enter  the  country  of  Sir  Walter,  which  we  reached  from 
the  western  side  in  our  former  torn-.    But  this  we  must 
leave,  with  all  its  pleasant  and  romantic  associations, 
and  keep  to  our  track  along  the  coast,  drawing  in  all  the 
way  health-breathings  from  the  fresh  sea  breezes  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  encountering  at  every  short  distance, 
a  most  interesting  succession  of  old  castles  and  historic 
remains — Coldingham,  Past  Castle,  Dunbar,  Tantallon — 
they  are  all  worth  seeing. 

Not  far  from  Berwick  we  pass  Lamberton  toll-bai-,  a 
sort  of  minor  Gretna,  where  runaway  lovers  are  tied  for 
weal  or  woe.  Here,  however,  for  weal  or  woe,  took  place 
one  of  the  most  important  betrothals — ^important  in  its 
results — which  ever  occmTed  in  this  kingdom,  or,  per- 
haps, in  any  other.  At  this  place,  in  the  year  1503,  the 
proxy  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  met,  for  betrothal,  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  From 
this  betrothal  came  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  person  of  the  Sixth  James,  the 
grandson  of  James  and  Margaret.  Henceforth  gradually 
grew  the  peace  and  the  union  between  the  two  nations  ; 
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the  old  border  castles  and  strongholds  lost  their  inipor- 
tance,  the  fortifications  crumbled  beneath  the  influence 
of  time  and  neglect,  till,  at  last  seemingly,  the  finale 
came,  when  a  portion  of  Berwick  Castle  walls  were 
levelled  to  make  way  for  the  raUroad,  the  iron  bond  of 
union  which  has  come  as  the  consequence  of  the  golden 
bond  which  united  fair  Queen  Margaret  and  the  royal 
James  Stewart  in  days  gone  by.    We  are  going  to  %calk 
on,  to  forget  railroads  and  steam-whistles — to  forget  the 
present  cares  and  annoyances,  bothers  and  anxieties 
which  have  driven  us  forth  to  seek  health  and  strength 
in  the  comitry.    And  our  road  is  one  which  may  well 
make  us  forget  all  in  the  diversity  of  interest  which  it 
brings  before  us — at  one  time,  deep  beautiful  ravines — 
at  another,  glimpses  of  the  wide-spread  ocean  ;  while, 
every  here  and  there,  ruined  towers  of  ancient  days,  and 
castellated  dwellings  of  more  recent  times  offer  us  names 
well  known  in  history  and  romance,  and  offer  us,  too,  the 
contrast  with  the  modern  mansion  of  peaceful  times, 
replete  with  convenience,  and  instead  of  moat  and  out- 
works, surrounded  with  the  well  kept  lawns  and  gardens. 
Not  far  from  Berwick  we  pass  Coldingham,  where  for- 
merly stood  one  of  the  finest  priories  in  Scotland,  now 
represented  by  a  few  scattered  ruins.     Here,  at  St. 
Abb's  Head,  we  have  the  bold  promontory,  so  well  known 
to  all  who  have  sailed  along  this  coast,  and  very  near  it 
the  wUdly  situated  ruin  of  Fast  Castle,  the  "  Wolf's 
Crag,"  of  Sir  Walter's  "  Bride  of  Lammermuir,"  which 
stands  on  a  cliff  directly  over  the  ocean.    Wilder  site  for 
human  habitation  could  hardly  be  imagined.    Again,  we 
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go  on  past  Duiiglas  and  Broxburn,  to  find  the  town  and 
castle  of  Dunbar,  right  before  us.     The  old  castle, 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  has  its  own  share  of 
historical  record,  from  the  earliest  dates  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, through  all  the  troublous  times  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  wars.   Here,  at  one  time,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
found  refuge,  and  here  an  English  army,  under  the  Earl 
of  Sahsbury,  was  baffled  by  the  heroic  defence  of  a 
woman,  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  March  ;  and,  in  later 
days,  not  far  from  the  walls,  took  place  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  where  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scottish  forces 
under  General  LesKe.    These,  and  many  other  incidents 
give  great  interest  to  the  place,  and  the  student  and 
health-seeker  may  well  give  a  day  to  "  W anderings  and 
Ponderings"  over  these  old  ruins  and  battle  grounds,  and 
then  forward  to  another  old  castle,  Tantallon,  the  old 
Douglas  fortress,  standing,  like  Fast  Castle,  right  over 
the  sea.  Tantallon,  however,  was  a  much  more  extensive 
stronghold.    Well  must  all  readers  of  "  Marmion"  re- 
member it  as  the  scene  of  the  restoration  to  honour  and 
knighthood  of  de  Wilton ;  and  of  the  quarrel  between 
Marmion  and  the  Old  Lord  Douglas,  Archibald  Bell  the 
Cat.    How  thickly  placed  are  all  these  fortress  dweUings 
of  the  past  all  along  this  coast,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the 
country,  and  how  well  do  they  tell  of  times  now  happily 
gone  by,  when  war  was  the  business  of  great  men,  and 
feudal  servitude  the  occupation  of  small  ones.  These 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  these  recaUings  of  ancient 
times  and  ancient  deeds,  these  notices  of  historical  places, 
may  seem  to  some  rather  out  of  place  in  writing  pre- 
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fessedly  on  Health  Resorts ;  but,  really,  it  is  not  so,  for 
far  more  likely  is  the  man  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
health  tour,  who  goes  to  it  with  a  mind  prepared  to  be 
interested  in  all  he  sees ;  still  more,  if  his  mind  is  pre- 
viously furnished  with  information.  For,  whether  it  be 
historical  or  antiquarian  lore' — geology,  botany,  or  any 
other  pursuit  which  engages  the  mind,  makes  the 
man,  especially  the  semi-hypochondiiac,  overworked 
business  man,  forget  himself  and  his  own  sensations — 
indeed,  forget  everything  but  the  pleasure  for  change 
and  travel,  it  can  only  be  beneficial. 

Not  far  from  Tantallon,  North  Berwick,  and  its 
"  Law,"  or  hill,  well-known  by  its  peculiar  conical  form, 
come  before  us,  and  not  far  distant,  rising  400  feet  high, 
in  all  its  bold  massiveness,  from  the  ocean,  the  well- 
known  "  Bass  Rock,"  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  Avho 
have  sailed  close  to  it.  North  Berwick  is  a  favourite 
summer  bathing  resort  for  many  families  from  Edinburgli 
and  elsewhere ;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  coast  from  henee, 
along  the  shores  of  Forth,  up  to  Edinburgh  and  beyond 
it,  is  studded  with  villages  and  sea-bathing  quarters. 
Guilan,  Aberlady,  Preston,  Musselburgh,  Portobello, 
Seafield,  Trinity,  and  Granton,  up  to  Queensferry,  form 
one  line  of  these  sea-bathing  places  ;  not,  it  is  true,  to  be 
put  in  comparison  with  Brighton,  Torquay,  Hastings,  or 
the  large,  fashionable  sea-side  resorts  of  England^  but 
inexpensive,  quiet,  sea-side,  sea-bathing  quarters,  where 
much  health,  comfort,  and  amusement  are  to  be  picked 
up  in  a  three  or  four  weeks'  residence  in  the  latter 
months  of  summer.     lu  the  later  months,  for  in  the 
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earlier  months,  perhaps  quite  into  June,  the  prevalence  of 
cold  east  winds  makes  these,  Kke  all  other  east-coast 
places,  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  unsuited  for  invalids. 

We  have,  perhaps,  however,  jumped  rather  suddenly 
from  North  Berwick,  for  we  had  still  to  look  at  the  field 
of  Preston,  where  Prince  Charlie  and  his  men  gave  Sir 
John  Cope's  army  such  quick  defeat  in  1745.  Prom 
Preston  to  Musselburgh— we  have  had  Edinbugh  some 
time  in  sight,  the  well-known  lion   outline   of  old 
"  Arthur's  Seat,"  and  the  columns  of  the  Calton ;  om- 
walk  has  been  long  enough,  and  a  short  run  by  .rail 
lands  us  in  a  city,  which,  for  situation  and  arcliitectural 
beauty,  may  well  rank  among  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world.    Pie  must  be  a  dull  traveller,  indeed,  whose 
admiration  is  not  raised  by  his  visit  to  Edinbm'gh. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  he  seen  such  a  series  of  streets  of 
handsome  weU-built  houses,  of  the  most  beautiful  stone- 
work; and  never  has  he  been  in  a  city,  where,  from 
almost  every  imm,  he  has  views  of  such  diversity  of  sea 
and  land;  while,  close  at  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
rises  the  Castle  rock,  crowned  with  its  ancient  battle- 
ments, giving  an  air  of  grandeur  and  romance  which 
few  places  can  boast  of.    To  face  this  grand  rock  rises 
the  column  and  building  crowned  Calton  HiU,  the 
representative  of  modem  times,  as  the  Castle  is  of 
ancient  ones ;  and  to  complete  the  triad  and  the  con- 
trast, facing  both,  rises  the  still  wild  Arthur's  Seat  in 
all  its  uncultivated  grandeur.    Where  is  the  city  that 
can  boast  such  natural  beauties  as  these  ?-beauties  in 
themselves,  and  the  means  of  still  wider  contemplations 
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of  beauty  ;  for  from  all  of  them  are  the  most  extensive 
prospects  to  be  obtained ;  prospects  which  few  strangers 
fail  to  appreciate ;  prospects  which  should  make  the 
ailing  and  hypochondriac  forget  for  awhile  their  ills,  and 
lose  themselves — go  out  of  the  morbid  little  world  they 
have  made  their  own,  and  filled  mth  their  own  imagin- 
ings, into  the  grand,  great  world  of  God's  creation; 
and  few  more  beautiful  sections  are  there  of  that  beau- 
tiful world,  than  that  which  forms  the  environs  of 
Edinbm-gh.  ^rhen  comes  the  contrast  with  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  the  old  fortress-protected,  wall- 
inclosed  town,  which  has  occupied  for  centuries,  and 
still  occupies,  the  "  backbone  ridge,"  which  leads  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood. 
Down  all  the  ridge  of  the  backbone,  as  it  is  often 
named,  runs  what  has  been  called  the  finest  old  street, 
as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  in  Em-ope ; 
the  lofty,  very  lofty  houses  on  either  side  telling  of  times 
when  men,  for  mutual  protection,  croAvded  within  the 
bounds  of  "  fenced  cities,"  and  when,  instead  of  spread- 
ing their  dwellings  abroad,  piled  them  one  upon  another. 
By  daylight  the  full  effect  of  the  lofty  massive  edifices  of 
Edinbm-gh  old  town  is  very  striking,  and  by  night, 
exceedingly  interesting,  when  twinkling  lights  in  tier 
after  tier  seem  almost  to  mingle  with  the  stars.  On 
many  of  these  buildings,  the  style  of  architectm-e,  the 
carved  ornament,  the  sculptured  coat-of-anns,  are  evi- 
dences that  they  have  once  been  the  dwellings  of  the 
distinguished  and  the  wealthy — they  are  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  Scotland's  ancient  nobility,  when  Scotland 
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had  king  and  court  of  her  own.  If  now  we  enter  some 
of  these  grand  old  houses,  we  find  them  the  abodes 
often  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but  still  in  many 
instances  having  the  remains  of  the  wide  oaken  stair- 
case, or  the  oak-panelled  door.  So  much  is  there  of 
interest  connected  with  Edinburgh,  so  much  of  the 
historical  associated,  of  local  interests  in  its  institutions, 
its  pubHc  libraries,  its  splendid  gardens  of  every  kind, 
its  educational  hospitals,  so  much  is  there  of  interest  in 
its  architecture  and  in  its  scenery,  so  much  is  there 
calculated  to  impart  pleasure,  and  with  it,  health,  in  the 
surrounding  country,  that,  to  no  place  would  wc  more 
readily  send  a  friend  or  patient  on  a  summer  health 
tour.  We  say  a  summer  health  torn*,  but  for  most  per- 
sons Edinburgh  would  prove  a  salubrious  permanent 
residence ;  its  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  partaking  of  a  modified  sea-side  character  ; 
the  fall  of  rain  is  very  moderate,  consequently  the 
climate  is  not  so  relaxing  as  that  of  most  coast  places ; 
moreover,  the  undulating  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  provides  for  most  efficient 
drainage ;  the  supply  of  Avater  is  excellent  and  abun- 
dant, and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  manufactures,  there 
is  an  immunity  from  smoke,  enjoyed  by  few  large  towns. 
The  chief  drawback  to  a  residence  in  Edinburgh,  for 
some  families  and  individuals,  is,  that  in  spring,  espe- 
cially in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  often  into 
June,  there  prevails,  as  in  other  east-coast  places,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  cold  cutting  east  winds.  With  this 
exception,  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  is  exceedingly 
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salubrious,  and  in  winter  comparatively  mild,  much 
milder  than  it  is  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
Doubtless  this  comparative  mildness  is  due  to  its  proxi- . 
mitj  to  the  sea.*  The  fact,  however,  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  might  be  expected,  and  strangers  who  look 
only  at.  the  northern  position,  receive  it  ^xit\l  something 
of  incredulity.  Lastly,  the  social  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Edinburgh  society  must  greatly  conduce  to 
presei-ve  the  healthful  tone  and  activity  of  mind,  so 
requisite  if  physical  health  and  activity  are  to  be 
enjoyed. 

So  far  we  have  survej-ed  Edinbm-gh  fi'om  Mithin ;  if 
we  step  out  into  the  country  around,  we  find  it  equally 
worthy  of  our  attention.  From  numerous  points  we  get 
magnificent  yiews  of  a  magnificent  city.  From  the 
north,  especially,  either  fi'om  the  botanical  gardens,  or 
from  the  cemetery  near  them,  or  still  further  ofiP,  froui 
the  roadstead  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  \dew  is  very 
fine  ;  from  the  west,  likevidse,  and  not  less  so  from  the 
south,  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen  by 
Marmion,  and  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes  his 
beautiful  description.  Here  not  only  is  seen  the  city, 
its  castles,  its  hills  and  its  buildings 

"  Piled  deep  aiid  massy,  close  and  high." 

but  far  beyond  all  these,  lies  one  of  the  most  bcautifid 
landscapes  eye  can  rest  upon.  Sir  Walter,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  alluded  to,  after  describing  the  red  tinging 

*  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  latitude  of  Edinbiivgh  to  west 
»f  that  of  Livei-pool,  and  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  mildness. 
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of  the  old  town  and  castle  in  tlie  morning  snn-rays, 
goes  on — 

"  But  uoi'tliward  far,  with  pui'er  blaze,. 
On  Ocliil  mountains  fell  the  rays": 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed, 
It  gleamed  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 
Here  Preston-bay  and  Berwick  Law : 

And  broad  between  them  rolled 
The  gallant  Pu-th  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold." 

If  Edinburgh  be'  made  head -quarters,  excursions  of 
eveiy  kind  and  length  may  be  taken,  from  an  afternoon, 
which  suffices  for  Roslin  or  Dalkeith,  to  the  week  of  a 
Highland  tom\ 

Of  course,  situated  as  it  is  on  a  northern  and  eastern 
shore,  however  healthy  as  a  pemianent  residence  for  the 
strong,  no  one  would  recommend  Edinburgh  as  a  winter 
or  spring  residence  for  the  dehcate.  Eor  summer  and 
autumn  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbouring 
coast,  free  from  the  relaxing  properties  of  west  coast 
places,  and  from  the  extreme  heat  of  southern  England, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
invalid  who  has  wintered  in  the  south ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  advantages  of  the  coast  residences  on  both 
shores  of  the  Eirth  of  Eorth  would  be  more  appreciated, 
were  they  not  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  noted 
and  more  attractive  Highlands.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  numerous  little  sea-bathing  villages,  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Eirth  of  Eorth,  which  stud 
the  coast  from  North  Berwick  westward.    Scarcely  less 
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nimierous  are  they  on  the  northern,  right  round  to  St. 
Andrew's  ;  and  among  them  many  pleasant  residences 
are  to  be  found  where  the  health-seekers  may  continue 
to  reap  benefit  in  most  seasons,  far  into  the  month  of 
October. 


